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OFFICERS OF THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF STUDENTS, 

Right to Left : George W. Nasmyth, president ; Carlos Locsin, Chairman, 
Congress Committee ; Louis P, Lochner, Secretary. 
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Floral Tribute Placed on Washington's 

Tomb at Mount Vernon by the L,atin 

American Students of the Congress. 

On the wreath was a card bearing the following 
inscription : "To the Founder of a Republic whose 
history has been an example and inspiration to 
Latin America, this tribute is paid by the students 
of Latin America to the Eighth International 
Congress of Students, 1913. 



The New Officers of the Central Com- 
mittee OF THE "CORDA FraTRES" 

International Federation 

Left to Right : Dr. John Mez, president ; 
Miguel A. Munoz, secretary. 
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President Woodrow Wilson's Address 

To the International Congress of Students, at the Executive 

Office of the W^hite House, Washington, D. C, 

September 11, 1913. 

" Gentlemen : I have only to extend to you a very simple 
but a very hearty word of welcome. Just a few minutes 
ago, I took part in a little meeting w^hich indicated a different 
sort of international intercourse, by presenting a cup won 
in a yacht race ; but even more interesting than the interna- 
tional competition in sport is the international competition 
in mind and in character. 

" I feel that the modern world is engaged in a sort of com- 
petition to see which will produce not only the greatest 
manufacturers and the most extended trade but the men 
of most elevated and capable character and intellect. 

'■ / think that this little gathering represents one of the most promis- 
ing things of modern life, namely, the intimate intercourse of men 
who are engaged in studying those things which have nothing' to 
do with international boundaries but have only to do with the 
elevation of the mind and the spirit. 

"I am sincerely obliged to you for giving me this 
pleasure." 



Foreword. 

The Eighth International Congress of Students of the World is 
over. Already a large part of the Congress has been forgotten, and 
the names and faces of the acquaintances that we made there are fad- 
ing away. It was a great inspiration to have lived, for a little while, 
in that atmosphere of international brotherhood of which we have 
always dreamed, to have found that men of such widely different 
tastes, of such dissimilar natures, are at heart brothers. Shall this 
inspiration fade away and be forgotten also, as the more material part 
of the Congress will ? 

It is the hope of the editors that this little book, as it goes to the 
far corners of the earth, may carry not only the material records of 
the Eighth International Congress, but may bear within its covers 
something of the spirit of those never-to-be-forgotten days when in 
Cornell's halls of learning true Corda Fratres met to-gether and felt 
in their hearts that "Above all Nations is Humanity." 

i/ouis p. lochner 
George W. Nasmyth 
Albert F. Coutant 

Editors. 
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Impressions of the Congress. 

By George W. Nasmyth. 

"This little gathering represents one of the most promising things 
in modern life ' ' said President Woodrow Wilson to the delegates to 
the Eighth International Congress of Students, and this is the impres- 
sion which remains uppermost in the minds of those who were privi- 
leged to take part in this historic event. The Proceedings of the 
Congress are before us, and though we can catch something of the in- 
spiration of the Congress and the wonderful spirit of devotion to the 
ideals of humanity from the addresses of the great speakers, it seems 
worth while to try to put into words some of the impressions of the 
Congress and to take a bird's eye view of the event as a whole. 

The first fact which stands out is that it was preeminently a Congress 
of vision. It looked backward and forward. Looking backward, it 
surveyed the advance which has been made in the international student 
movement in all countries and in all times. The souvenir book which 
was published for the Congress delegates, ' ' The Students of the World 
and International Conciliation " is the best history of this movement 
which has yet been printed, and the reports presented to the Congress 
by the delegates gave a cross section of the movement in the world at 
the present time. lyooking forward, it laid effective plans for propa- 
ganda and constructive work reaching far into the future and em- 
bracing all student organizations in all the continents. 

The Congress was the largest ever held by the International Federa- 
tion of Students. A photograph of the Sixth International Congress 
at the Hague in 1909 shows about 45 delegates from half a dozen 
countries. The Rome Congress in 191 1 was attended by about 70 
delegates from 12 countries. The Ithaca Congress, with 200 repre- 
sentatives from 30 countries shows a remarkable increase and is an 
outward sign of the growth and progress of the Corda Fratres move- 
ment and the Cosmopolitan ideal in the past two years. 

The three largest delegations at the Congress were from countries 
which have not been represented at previous congresses, or have been 
represented by very small numbers. The large attendance of the 
Chinese students, ^numbering more than 50, marks the first expansion 
of the international movement to the continent of Asia, and we mav 

6 
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look forward in the future to important contributions from the 
increasing participation of these Chinese student organizations in the 
international work of the Federation. 

The number of delegates from I^atin America was almost as large, 
and is also of great significance for the progress of our movement in 
the future. In no part of the world has the growth of international 
ideas been so marked in recent years as in South America. The 
I^eague of American Students, which has recently become a part of 
the Corda Fratres Federation, has organized a remarkable series of 
Congresses " to emphasize the unity of ideals and the community of 
interest of America's new generation " ; the study of international law 
has been increasingly popular in the South American universities and 
international currents of all kinds have increased in force in recent 
years. It is noteworthy as a mark of the recognition which the work 
of the International Federation of Students is bringing to the Federa- 
tion in official circles, that a large proportion of the I^atin American 
students were government delegates, sent to the Congress with ap- 
propriations made by the Parliaments of their respective countries. 
The selection of South America as the place of the next Congress, 
and the election of a Latin American as secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Federation, were tributes paid by the Congress to the 
strength of the growing international movement in Latin America. 

The German delegation of 35 was one of the largest and was im- 
portant as an indication of the strong international movement in 
Germany. This movement is in large part a direct outgrowth of the 
work of the Cosmopolitan missionaries who have gone to Germany 
from America, and have not only built up an influential group of 
international clubs, but have succeeded in interesting the German 
student societiies in international work. 

The quality of the delegates was no less remarkable than the quan- 
tity. Practically every student leader of the world who has made 
important contributions to tbe cause of international friendship and 
peace took part in the proceedings of the Congress and contributed to 
the plans for the international student movement in the universities of 
the world on a comprehensive scale. Among the most noted of these 
was John R. Mott, the general secretary of the World's Student 
Christian Federation since its foundation in 1895. Although Mr. 
Mott's work has been entirely in the Christian movement, and. he is 
known as one of the greatest ecclesiastical statesmen of the age, the 
broad interpretation which he has given to the Christian work and his 
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deep interest in the cause of peace has made his work for international 
conciliation almost as important as for Christianity. 

Among the others of the American delegation whose influence for 
internationalism and peace has been felt in the student field of many- 
countries was Ivouis P. Lochner, the secretary of the Congress, and of 
the Federation during the past two years. Mr. lyochner was the first 
president of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, and he has been 
the editor of the Cosmopolitan Student since its foundation. It was 
Mr. Ivochner who brought about the union of the Cosmopolitan and 
the Corda Fratres movements at the Hague Congress in 1909, which 
has been a source of strength to both organizations and marked the 
beginning of a new era in the progress of the international movement 
among the students of the world. 

Dr. John Mez, the new president of the Central Committee, was only 
the first in a large group of remarkable student leaders furnished by 
-the German delegation. Dr. Mez was the founder of the International 
-Student Club at Freiburg and is now president of the International 
Student Club at Munich. He is already known throughout Germany 
as a rising figure in the new generation, and has had an important 
part in the organization and work of almost every modern international 
movement in Germany. Edgar Herzog, the president of the German 
Association of International Student Clubs and editor of ' ' Zur Inter- 
national en Kultur-Bewegung," the propaganda organ of the German 
movement, contributed some of the most valuable suggestions for the 
future work of the Federation at the Congress, and his constructive 
work led to his election, with Dr. Mez, to membership in the Central 
Committee. Paul Baumgarten, the former president of the German 
Association and editor of " Vaterland und Welt " was another delegate 
who made his influence widely felt in the international movement in 
Germany. Among the delegates from the Freie Studentenschaft, a 
student organization which has been taking an increasing interest in 
international relations, Dr. W. A. Berendsohn, who is in charge of the 
Office for Study Tours in Foreign Countries established by this organi- 
zation at Hamburg, and Dr. Herbert Kuehnert, the founder of a group 
for the study of Sociology, including the peace movement, at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Besides his acknowledged position as a leader in 
the progressive South German branch of the Freie Studentenschaft, 
Dr. Kuehnert is known throughout Germany by his books and pam- 
phlets on University reform, advocating especially the teaching of 
Sociology, the establishment of university settlements and the moderni- 
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zation of the German university curriculum in accord with the needs 
of the present. 

From the Swiss international student movement came Alfred Knapp, 
the president of the International Student Club of the Corda Fratres 
at Zurich and recognized as a leader in all modern and international 
movements in Switzerland. From Italy came Mario Marini, the 
organizer of the Seventh International Congress at Rome, and Dr. 
Raimondo Falci, the editor of the Palermo Corda Fratres of the splendid 
Corda Fratres Revista. Hungary sent Dr. Soltan de Hindy, who has 
been associated with the Corda Fratres movement since its beginning 
in 1898. From England came Mr. Langdon-Davies, a leader in the 
splendid work which the International Polity Clubs and War and Peace 
Societies are doing, under the direction of Norman Angell to create a 
better understanding of international relations among the students in 
the British universities, and Mr. Smith from the Cambridge University 
War and Peace Society. 

The Chinese delegation furnished many leaders who have demon- 
strated their organizing ability and international interest both within 
and without the Cosmopolitan movement. The vice president of the 
World Chinese Student Federation, S. K. Tsao of Shanghai, brought 
the International Federation into direct contact with the student 
organizations of Asia for the first time. The president of the Cornell 
Cosmopolitan Club, Mr. Suh Hu, and the president of the Association 
of Cosmopolitan Clubs, Mr. Tsoerun Iv. Ling are both Chinese and 
have worked with power and effectiveness for one movement. Mr. 
I/oy Chang and Mr. W. P. Wei were two of the most prominent 
leaders of the Chinese Student Alliance who attended the Congress. 

Mr. Jiuji G. Kasai, former president of the Chicago Cosmopolitan 
Club, the only Japanese at the Congress, has become well known for 
his efforts in behalf of a better understanding between the United 
States and Japan, and for his prize winning oration on " The Mastery 
of the Pacific." President A. I^. Trachtenberg of the Yale Cosmo- 
politan Club, the only Russian delegate to the Congress, is also well 
known as a leader in all modern and progressive movements among 
the Yale students. 

Among the delegates from I^atin America the newly elected secretary 
of the Central Committee, Miguel A. Mufioz of Porto Rico, was one 
of the most prominent, lending his influence always on the side of 
wisdom and conciliation when misunderstandings arose, and pleading 
the cause of human brotherhood with power and eloquence. This 
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devotion to the ideals of humanity and brotherhood showed itself 
especially strongly in the Argentine delegates, Senor Vinas, the 
president of the Federacion Universitaria of Buenos Aires and Senor 
Capdevila of the University.of lya Plata. These Argentine delegates 
had the true interests of the international student movement at heart, 
like the Carvalho Brothers from Brazil, who contributed many valuable 
suggestions to the Congress, and it was only the difficulty of language 
which gave rise to the misunderstanding which occurred between some 
of these delegates and the rest of the members of the Congress, over 
the question of the method of voting. The Uruguayan delegates 
Senor Escudero and Senor Bacigalupi presented the claims of Monte- 
video and the devotion of the Uruguayan students to internationalism 
so convincingly that the next Congress was awarded to them. The 
lyatin American group includes so many leaders that it is difficult to 
make a selection, but no account of the Congress would be complete 
without a mention of Senor Portocarrero-Galvez of Guatemala ; of the 
Chilean delegates, Cesar Zelaya and I/Uis Ossa ; and of the contribu- 
tions of the delegates from Peru, Cuba, and Colombia. The repre- 
sentative of the Pan American Union, Mr. Harry O. Sandburg, whose 
influence was very great among the L^atin American student leaders, 
contributed much to the fine spirit and practical work of the Congress. 
The whole organization of the Congress was the work of a student 
leader from the Philippines, Carlos ly. Locsin, and though his modesty 
kept him in the background, the Congress paid its tribute of high 
praise to him for his devoted work on every possible occasion. 

This remarkable character of the international congress as a gather- 
ing of student leaders from all countries to consider and plan the inter- 
national work for the future is one of its most significant features. 
These are men who will have a large part in shaping the public 
opinions and the policies of the nations during the next generation, 
and this constitutes one of the most important aspects of the Congress 
as a force for international conciliation. 

Possibly the things that will live longest of the events of this 
Congress will be the remarkable series of addresses made by the invited 
speakers. Previous Congresses of the Corda Fratres have been 
remarkable for addresses by great leaders of human thought such as 
Passy and W. T. Stead, and the Eighth Congress did not fall short in 
this regard. The short address of President Wilson at Washington, 
though entirely extemporaneous, was like a jewel in the clear-cut' 
perfectly polished expression of the inner significance of the Congress! 
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Secretary Bryan's address revealed in like manner the importance of 
the student world in the unofficial foreign policy of the government. 
At the Ithaca sessions, four great addresses stand out. One who seeks 
the real spirit and meaning of the Congress will find it in these 
addresses : the prophecy of Professor Fetter in ' ' The New Day of 
Cosmopolitanism"; in the call to service by Edwin D. Mead (to 
whose efforts the success of the Congress was largely due), in " The 
Scholar and the United World"; in the emphasis on the sources of 
power by John R. Mott ; and in the words of the seer. Professor 
Nathaniel Schmidt on ' ' The Hague Conferences and the Federation 
of the World." The new ideals which are stirring in the hearts of 
men in all countries found expression in these great speeches, and 
without them the Congress would have fallen far short of the heights 
which it attained. 

Besides the increased loyalty to the cause of humanity and the re- 
newed devotion to the work of the Federation which the Congress 
created, the practical work consisted in the survey of the student field 
of many countries which it made possible ; in many concrete arid 
valuable suggestions for the propaganda and future activities of the 
international student movement, and in two important actions, the 
definition of the principles governing the international relations of the 
adhering movement and the creation of an International Bureau of 
Students. The original fundamental articles now apply only to those 
national groups which have formally ratified them. The new Principles 
mark the transition from a Federation composed of individual students 
to a Federation composed of student organizations, each retaining its 
autonomy and financial independence, and bound together in a rela- 
tionship of cordial cooperation. The new statement of the objects : 
to unite student organizations throughout the world ; to promote in- 
ternational friendship among students, to encourage the study of in- 
ternational relations and problems, to facilitate foreign study, etc., 
provides opportunity for a comprehensive program of practical activities 
in behalf of international conciliation. Membership in the Federation 
has been thrown open, without reserve, by the new clause : " Every 
student organization which ratifies this constitution has the right to 
become a member of this Federation without regard to the race, na- 
tionality, religious or political belief or social condition of its members. ' ' 
The International Bureau of Students, which has already begun its 
work at 40 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass, where it has at its com- 
mand the registers and bulletins of information of practically every 
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college and university in the world, will be a powerful influence in 
strengthening the organization of the Federation and extending its 
influence in facilitating foreign study and in increasing the inter- 
national interest among the 400,000 students of the world who are not 
yet reached by the Federation. 

Plans for publicity and the organization of study tours to the South 
American Congresses are already being projected, and as soon as the 
funds can be raised the various activities of the Bureau will be de- 
veloped. Among these the most effective from the point of view of 
propaganda for the international movement, will be the publication 
of the projected International Student Review, which will carry the 
news of the International Federation and the modern international 
ideas into all the corners of the student world. 

Even this rapid survey of the work of the Congress reveals its sig- 
nificance as an event in the marvelous international development of 
the present age. But we cannot afford to rest on our oars. With this 
great congress added to the history of the international student move- 
ment, a preliminary committee has already been appointed for the 
organization of the next Congress, and with the strength and the ex- 
perience gained in the work of the past, our eyes are turned towards 
Montevideo and the coming Ninth International Congress of Students, 
August 15-30, 191 5. 



The Congress at Buffalo, Philadelphia, Washington and 

New York; 

By Harry O. Sandberg. 

From Ithaca the members of the Congress traveled to Buffalo, the 
first city to be visited on the round of sightseeing and entertainment 
which followed the heavy work of the business sessions at Cornell. 
The days here (September 3-5) passed quickly with a series of 
luncheons, receptions, automobile tours, and inspection of commercial 
and industrial plants. The citizens' committee of arrangements at 
Buffalo was headed by John B. Olmstead, president, and Frank F. 
Williams, secretary of the Buifalo Peace and Arbitration Society. 
The hosts included the Young Men's Christian Association, the Uni- 
versity, Saturn and Twentieth Century Clubs, the Larkin Company 
and the I,ackawanna Steel Company. Saturday, September 6th, 
was spent at Niagara Falls, where the wonders of nature awed and 
delighted the visitors. The great hydro-electric power houses were 
inspected, and a special car took the party around the Gorge Route. 
At Niagara the party temporarily separated, some remaining over 
Sunday at the Falls, while others enjoyed the attractive trip across 
lyake Ontario to Toionto. 

From Buffalo the Congress proceeded to Philadelphia. The recep- 
tion and entertainment which awaited the delegates in the City of 
Brotherly I,ove will long live in the memory of all those who par- 
ticipated in them. From the moment that the reception committee 
welcomed the delegates at the train until the departure from that city 
it was one continuous whirl of festivities. There was not an idle 
moment during the two-day stay. It would take pages to describe 
the various receptions and lunches, baseball game and theater parties, 
brilliant dinners, automobile trips, inspection of historic places, and 
withal the cordial hospitality which characterized the visit to that 
city. Among the hosts at Philadelphia were the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Edgar F. Smith, LL.D., provost of the university ; 
Hon. John Wanamaker, ex- Postmaster General of the United States ; 
Hon. Rudolph Blankenburg, mayor of the city ; the University Club ; 
and the management of Keith's Theater and of Shibe Baseball Park. 
Congratulations are due to Joseph R. Wilson, chairman of the com- 

'Partly reprinted from the excellent illustrated article in the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, October 1913. The illustrations in this volume are used through 
the courtesy of the Pan-American Union. 
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mittee of citizens, and George E. Nitzche, chairman of the University 
of Pennsylvania committee, for the splendid manner^ in which their 
delightful program was carried out. The many individual attentions 
and courtesies which they bestowed upon the guests are also worthy 
of special mention. 

Baltimore, the next point on the itinerary, was reached early fore- 
noon of Wednesday, September lo, and though but one day was 
allotted to the Monumental City the committee in charge had ar- 
ranged a busy day. A luncheon at the Germania Club, a motor trip 
through the city and its parks, and inspection of public buildings, 
kept the party moving lively until the afternoon, when a visit was 
made to the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. Here an 
enjoyable dinner brought the day to a close. Dr. Julius Hofmann, 
chairman of committee on arrangements at Baltimore, was the re- 
cipient of praise for the eventful day he had arranged. 

From Anpapolis the party traveled to Washington. At the National 
Capital an interesting program had been arranged by the committee, 
with Arthur Deering Call, executive secretary of the American Peace 
Society, as president, and Myron Jermain Jones, secretary. In the 
ofiScial atmosphere of Washington " Corda Fratres" proclaimed with 
great ceremony its broadened constitution, and received the valued 
prestige of official recognition from the President of the United States 
and from the Secretary of State of the United States. 

Thursday, September 1 1 , will always be a memorable date in the 
history of the organization. It was on that day that President Wilson 
laid aside the numerous cares of a great Nation to receive the foreign 
delegates at the White House and to express words of welcome and 
encouragement to them. Director General Barrett made the presenta- 
tions. Earlier in the day a reception was held at the State Depart- 
ment, where the Secretary of State, Hon. William J. Bryan, delivered 
an address to the visitors. 

In the evening Mr. Barrett entertained at a reception and garden 
party in compliment to the visiting delegates. Assisted by the Secre- 
tary of State and Mrs. Bryan, the minister of Costa Rica and Mme. 
Calvo, the host received several hundred guests in the brilliantly 
lighted Hall of the Americas. The gallery of flags and patriots, the 
stately hall, and the governing board room were all appropriately deco- 
rated with palms, ferns, and flowers. Between the dances which fol- 
lowed the reception the guests strolled out into the Aztec Garden, 
which, with its building, pool, and landscape decorations, is reminis- 
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cent and suggestive of the aboriginal art of Latin America, the most 
beautiful of its kind reembodied in modern construction. A full moon 
added to the beauties of the scene, so strange and weird, yet possessing 
that wondrous charm of distant tropical splendor. The soft lights 
from the bronze standards upon the stairways of the marble terrace 
and the bluish light cast upon the old tiling in'the triple-arched loggia 
of the Annex, reflected in the large lily pool over which presides a 
replica of the Aztec statue, the Sad Indian, the most precious relic of 
that period. In the patio, with its illuminated fountain and tropical 
plants, a number of macaws spread their gorgeous plumage. The 
whole effect was poetic and beggars description. 

With such a setting and in the presence of many hundred guests, 
including members of the Cabinet and diplomatic corps, Senators, 
Congressmen, and social leaders, the new constitution of " Corda 
Fratres ' ' was proclaimed by Mr. Lochner, the secretary of the federa- 
tion. Reading the laws in the Hall of the Americas recalled the fact 
that 15 years ago the first constitution of that federation was pro- 
claimed from the Forum Romanum, thus giving historic settings to the 
two distinct stages in the progress of that organization. Addresses 
were also made by Secretary Bryan ; Minister Calvo ; Dr. Nasmyth, 
the retiring president ; Dr. Mez, president elect ; Sr. Mufioz, secretary 
elect ; Signor Falci, editor of the Corda Fratres Revista, and Dr. 
Walter A. Berendsohn, leader of the German Study tour. 

The rest of the program in Washington consisted of sight-seeing 
trips about the city, to Arlington, Fort Myer, Mount Vernon, and 
other points of interest. I,uncheons were tendered by the Young 
Men's Christian Association and the American Peace Society. The 
University Club gave an enjoyable reception on Saturday night, and 
the Collegiate Club entertained the delegates on Sunday night. 

A feature of the trip to Mount Vernon on Saturday, September 13, 
was the placing of a large wreath of roses and orchids on the tomb of 
Washington by the .student delegates from the Latin American 
countries. On the wreath was a card bearing the following inscription : 
To the founder of a Republic whose history has been an example and inspiration 

to Latin America this tribute is paid by the students of Latin America to the 

Eighth International Congress of Students, 1913. 

The presentation was made by Francisco Galvez Portocarrero, of 
Guatemala, who delivered a stirring address in Spanish. He spoke of 
the glorious history of George Washington and his inspiring struggles 
for the independence of the United States, which furnished the in- 
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centive and courage to the other countries of the Western Hemisphere 
to fight for their hberty. He drew attention to the similarity in the 
histories and constitutions of the American nations, and said that it 
was particularly fitting that this homage should be paid by the youth 
of I^atin America, which loves its liberty and freedom as do the young 
people of this country. The United States of North America, he con- 
tinued, proclaimed the ideals of freedom, and the other republics of 
the Western Hemisphere have endeavored to follow those ideals. He 
concluded with the hope that all the countries of North and South 
America might ever live in peace and harmony. 

From Washington the congress adjourned to New York for the 
final week of the tour. In the great metropolis party trips were made 
to Ellis Island, Blackwells Island, municipal lodging houses. Wall 
Street, and other places which offered opportunity for sociologic and 
economic studies. Skyscrapers were also visited and views of the 
city were enjoyed from various points of vantage. Complimentary 
lunches and dinners were given to the delegates, visits were paid to 
the different colleges and universities of New York, and a reception 
by Mayor Adolph L. Kline was also arranged. 

The most important event in the New York program, however, 
was a splendid dinner given in honor of the foreign members of the 
congress by the board of international hospitality of the New York 
Peace Society, Thursday evening, September i8, at the Hotel Astor. 
Cooperating in tendering the banquet were the Alliance Francaise, 
American Scandinavian Society, China Society, German-American 
Peace Society, Japan Society, Verein Alter Deutscher Studenten in 
Amerika, Verein Deutscher Schriftsteller in Amerika, Mexico Society, 
and the Pan American Society. To William H. Short, the secretary 
of the New York Peace Society, is due much praise for the arrange- 
ments which made this dinner one of the most notable and enjoyable 
given in honor of the congress. Among the speakers of the evening 
were William Frederick Dix, chairman the board of international 
hospitality ; Prof. William W. Sloane, of Columbia University ; Ham- 
ilton Holt, editor The Independent ; president elect of the student 
congress, John Mez ; secretary elect, Miguel A. Muiioz ; N. B. Lang- 
don-Davies, student delegate from England ; Juiji G. Kasai, from 
Japan ; Suh Hu, from China ; Walter A. Berendsohn, from Germany; 
and the retiring president, George W. Nasmyth. 

After the dinner the delegates and their hosts were guests at a 
special midnight performance of " When Dreams Come Ttue," given in 
their honor by one of the leading theaters in the city. In appre- 
ciation of this courtesy the congress presented the clever star of the 
play, Joseph Santley, with a handsome loving cup. This novel mid- 
night entertainment was indeed a fitting climax to the weeks of fes- 
tivities, receptions, and dinners which greeted the delegates on their 
tour, and brought to a close one of the most cosmopolitan and inter- 
national gatherings ever held in the United States. 
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By Gborge W. Nasmyth. 
The Significance of the International Student Movement. 

. I HE International Federation of Students is the representative in 
Al the Universities of the world of one of the greatest movements 
of the Twentieth Century, — the movement for friendship and 
understanding between nations and for the organization of the world 
in justice and peace. The legislation of all countries for the next 
fifty years will be concerned chiefly with problems of social reform, 
but these problems cannot be solved until international conditions 
have been greatly improved. Barriers of race prejudice and national 
hatred must be broken down, fallacious theories of social Darwinism 
in international relations must be subjected to -the search light of 
modern science, and the essential solidarity of the human race must 
be proclaimed and emphasized in a thousand forms before the way 
can be prepared for the union of the creative and productive forces of 
all nations in the cause of the progress and the welfare of humanity. 

This is a work for which the students of the world are eminently 
fitted ; it is the work which the international student movement, at 
first without a clear conception of its goal, but guided by a sure in- 
tuition and the high ideals of youthful aspiration, has already begun. 
In recent years this great spiritual force, arising simultaneously among 
the students of many countries, has received a scientific foundation 
and powerful intellectual support from the works of Jean Finot on 
Race Prejudice, from that of Novicow on Social Darwinism and other 
subjects in Sociology, and from that of Norman , Angell on the 
Economic Interdependence of Nations in his epoch-making work, 
" The Great Illusion " . With these new forces and the wealth of 
material which is constantly becoming available, a new science of 
international relations is growing up, destined to replace the old ideas 
of international cannibalism by new principles of international coop- 
eration, emphasizing the community of interest and the essential 
i8 
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unity of the entire human race, and leading to the organization of the 
world in justice, law and peace as the foundations for the further 
advance of civilization and national welfare. 

It is from this point of view of the welfare of humanity, with which, 
as we are now beginning to recognize, the welfare of every nation is 
bound up, that we must consider the growth and plan the future of 
our international student movement. At the beginning, two great 
functions of the International Federation stand out in bold relief, — 
functions which one who seeks for realities beneath the form of sym- 
bols will find in the hemispheres joined in friendship and the torches 
of learning of the Cosmopolitan seal. These aims may be thus 
expressed : 

1. To unite student movements and organizations throughout the 
world, to facilitate foreign study, and to promote among all students 
closer international relations, mutual understanding and friendship. 

2. To encourage the scientific study of the facts of international 
relations, and to spread a knowledge of these facts among the students 
of all nations. 

It is possible to follow these aims without "furthering or opposing 
any special political, religious or economic principles," trusting to the 
power of the truth and the logic of the facts, once they are known, to 
bring about the intellectual revolution in the commonly accepted ideas 
of international relationships which alone can permanently assure 
better international conditions for the human race. From our advance 
towards a true science of international relations we shall receive much 
aid in our work for international friendship among students, and in 
both these effort^ we shall gain deep satisfaction from the fact that we 
are rendering a great service to humanity, and that it is our high 
calling to help lift a heavy burden of poverty and suffering from the 
shoulders of millions of workers and to prepare the way for a new era 
in which a nobler humanity shall take possession of a united world. 

Growth and Progress of the Past Two Years. 

The two years since the Rome Congress in 191 1 have witnessed 
an unprecedented expansion of the movement. The adherence of 
student associations of four new countries of Europe and of all 
the countries of South America has .been obtained, and the way 
has been prepared for a further expansion into other countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia by the sending out of a large quantity of literature and 
a number of Corda Fratres missionaries, by tours of propaganda, per- 
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sonal letters and articles in student publications. While Secretary 
lyochner has strengthened the movement in America and built up the 
organization of the international movement by correspondence, I have 
visited the universities of a score of countries in Europe, establishing 
International Student Clubs, addressing student audiences, and con- 
ventions, conferring with student leaders, writing articles for student 
magazines and striving in every possible way to extend the movement 
and to create a better understanding of our aims. The details of the 
activities of the American members of the Central Committee have 
been published in the series of circular letters. A brief summary of 
these activities and the chief results attained is all that is necessary 
here. 

During the past three years I have been' studying in the German 
and Swiss Universities of Berlin, Goettingen, Heidelberg and Zurich, 
and have taken advantage of the vacations to visit the universities of 
other European countries in the International Student cause. In the 
spring of 1912, following my election as president, I made a tour to 
many of the universities of England, Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Roumania, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Switzerland and France, 
conferring personally with practically all the members of the Central 
Committee, and planning the work of organization and propaganda 
for the two following years. This tour, in addition to strengthening 
the movement in the countries in which it existed, resulted in the 
formation of new centers of activity, and the establishment of valuable 
relations for the later development of the work. Following my visits 
to the universities of Prague and Helsingfors the Association of the 
Czecho-Slavic Students {,Svaz Cesko-Slovanskeho Studentstva) and the 
Student Corps of Finland joined the International Federation. 

During March and April, 1913, I made a tour of propaganda through 
the universities of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland and Russia, and 
returning, visited the chapters of the Corda Fratres at Berlin, Leipzig, 
Munich, Heidelberg and Freiburg. In the conferences held with the 
leaders of student bodies, and as a result of the addresses delivered to 
student organizations, I have found the deepest interest and sympathy 
for the international ideas of the Corda Fratres. A better knowledge 
of the aims of the Federation has been spread among the students in 
these lands and a wide interest in the International Congress of 
Students at Ithaca was aroused by the large amount of literature dis- 
tributed and by the special articles written for the student magazines 
of Copenhagen, Christiania, Upsala, Helsingfors, and St. Petersburg. 
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In Finland the invitation to adhere to the Federation was enthusi- 
astically received by the Student Corps, an organization which in- 
cludes all the 3,200 students of the University of Helsingfors, and at 
the general meeting following my visit it was decided that the Student 
Corps would unite with the International Federation. 

In Russia I visited the Universities of St. Petersburg, Moscow and 
Warsaw, addressing various groups of students on the aims of the 
Corda Fratres movement, and meeting everywhere a most sympathetic 
and enthusiastic response. In St. Petersburg my appeal to the 
Russian students was published in the " Russian Molva," and in the 
student magazine of the Technical College. On account of the pro- 
hibition which the Russian government enforces against the organiza- 
tion of student organizations of any kind, it was not possible, tempori- 
ly, to form chapters of the Corda Fratres, but I appointed representa- 
tives of the Central Committee who will prepare the way for closer 
relations with the Russian students in the future. 

The greatest expansion of the movement has been in Germany, 
which now represents, next to the United States, the strongest national 
group in the Federation. The two Internationale Studenten Vereine 
of Berlin and I,eipsic, which declared their adhesion to the Interna- 
tional Federation in February, 191 1, doubled their number by the ad- 
dition of Clubs at Munich and Goettingen before the time of the first 
Convention, held at Goettingen 1912, July 30-August i. At this con- 
vention a Verband der Internationaleji Studenten Vereine an deutschen 
Hochschulen, (" Corda Fratres"") was formed. At the second conven- 
tion, held at Leipzig, 1913, May 14-18, theaumber had almost doubled 
again by the addition of clubs at the universities of Bonn, Heidelberg 
and Freiburg. The following month the number of clubs was in- 
creased to eight by the addition of the ' ' Corda Fratres ' ' , Interna- 
tionaler Studenten Verein Zurich in German-speaking Switzerland. 

The remarkable activity maintained by these clubs is shown by their 
detailed reports published in the propaganda organ ' ' Zur Interna- 
tionalen Kultur-Bewegung " which is distributed in an edition of 12,- 
000 copies to the students of the German universities at the beginning 
of each semester. The German movement has created also a monthly 
organ, " Vaterland und Welt " which serves as a bond of unity and 
stimulus between all the member^ of the individual clubs. The mental 
horizon has been widened and a better understanding of the people 
and civilizations of foreign countries has been spread among the Ger- 
man students by hundreds of "National Evenings" held by these 
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clubs. A great stimulus to the study of international problems in the 
German universities was given by a lecture tour of Norman Angell, 
during which 40,000 copies of an " Open Letter to the German Stu- 
dents ' ' pleading for a scientific study of international relations on the 
lines laid down in his epoch-making book, "The Great Illusion." 
Prizes have been offered for essays on the economic interdependence 
of nations and an intellectual ferment has been produced which has 
led to a renewed interest and reexamination of international problems 
in the light of modern facts. 

At the annual convention of the "Deutsche Freie Studentenschaft," 
held at Weimar, May 13-14, 1913, I extended a cordial invitation to 
this powerful student organization, which has 34 chapters in the Ger- 
man universities and technical colleges, and which publishes a large 
number of student magazines, to adhere to the Corda Fratres move- 
ment on the basis of the Rome platform, and to elect official represent- 
atives to the Congress at Ithaca. This invitation met with a warm 
response, and two delegates were elected to attend the Congress and 
report at the next convention at Weimar, June 2-5, 1913. 

It was also decided that the "Freie Studentenschaft" in coopera- 
tion with the " Verband der Internationalen Studenten-Vereine," the 
German student societies "Freischar," "Freibund," the Abstinence 
Student Club and the Secretaryship for Social Work in Munich-Glad- 
bach, should organize a study tour of the United States in connection 
with the International Congress of Students and in this tour 35 
German students are enrolled. 

The conquest which tlje Corda Fratres movement has made in 
South America is due to the tireless work of Ricardo d'Alessandro of 
the Central Committee and his colleagues at Buenos Aires, who have 
now succeeded in uniting the " Liga de los Estudiantes Americanos" 
including the student organizations of all South American Universi- 
ties, with the International Federation. The Liga has accomplished 
much in the three International Congresses of American Students 
which it has held at Montevideo, (Uruguay), Buenos Aires, 
(Argentine)and Lima, (Peru) in the past six years, and the broaden- 
ing of its international work from a continental to a world scale, 
which the union with the International Federation inaugurates, will 
be of deep significance for the future development of international 
currents in South America. 

Of greatest significance for the future are the relations which have 
been opened up with the students of Asia. With the aid of members 
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of the Cosmopolitan Clubs and the Internationale Studenten Vereine 
from Japan, China and India, relations of correspondence have been 
entered into with student organizations in these three countries, and 
the way is being prepared for the last step in the progress of the 
International Federation of Students towards a world movement — its 
extension to Asia. 

My experience in the Russian universities has convinced me that a 
great future awaits the international student movement in this country, 
so important for the future of the world. At the universities of 
St. Petersburg, Moscow and Warsaw, where I addressed various 
groups of students on the Corda Fratres movement I met with a most 
sympathetic and enthusiastic response. The Russian students, shut 
out from political activity and unable to throw themselves into re- 
ligious work on account of the superstition and the alliance with the 
forces of reaction of the Orthodox Russian Church, are seeking an 
outlet for the idealism of their nature and are ready to throw them- 
selves without reserve into a great movement, neutral in religious and 
political principles but fraught with promise for the future of Human- 
ity. Great changes are impending in Russia, and this student field 
should be a center of concentration for our most earnest efforts during 
the next few years. 

Austria is another strategic position for the international student 
movement. Torn by the .internal dissentions among its nationalities 
which make this country the storm center of Europe and prevent the 
rise of a democratic movement, Austria presents a field of special diffi- 
culty for an international student movement. But a beginning is 
being made which will have the support of all thinking men of Austria, 
for a successful entrance of the Corda Fratres movement in Vienna 
and the other leading universities, pointing the way towards a union 
of all the progressive forces in the cause of humanity and progress, 
would bring untold blessings to this distracted country. The same 
conditions prevail in all South Eastern Europe and the efforts which 
had been begun in the universities of the Balkans just before the war 
must be taken up again as soon as conditions will permit. In Turkey 
the Cosmopolitan Club established at Robert College in April, 1912, is 
in the direction in which the only possible hope for this empire lies, 
the reconciliation of the different races and religions and the union of 
all progressive forces, and it is hoped that the opportunity will soon 
open to extend the movement to the other colleges of the Near East. 
In Great Britain a remarkably effective work which has been started 
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by the International Polity Clubs in several of the universities will be 
the subject of a special paper at the Congress. 

The work accomplished by the Cosmopolitan Clubs in America and 
by the branches of the Corda Fratres movement in other countries 
will be treated in special reports submitted by Secretary lyochner and 
other members of the Central Committee at the Congress. 

From present indications the Ithaca Congress will be the largest and 
most successful ever held by the Federation. The 200-300 delegates 
will include practically all of the student leaders of the world who are 
contributing to the work of international conciliation, and plans will 
undoubtedly be made at the Congress for future work on a more com- 
prehensive scale than ever before. Much of the credit for the success 
of the Congress is due to the devoted work of the chairman of the 
Congress committee, Mr. Carlos L. Locsin, who has given a year of 
his time and his exceptional organizing ability to the task of prepara- 
tion. The Congress committee has been greatly aided in its under- 
taking by a subvention of $3,000 from the American Association for 
International Conciliation, and has raised nearly $2,000 additional for 
the expenses of the Congress. Many of the Central and South American 
governments have appropriated funds for the expenses of delegates to 
the Congress and this ofi&cial recognition of the Federation is due 
largely to the efforts of Secretary Lochner. 

As the importance of the International Student Movement in an 
enlightened foreign policy becomes more widely known, it will be 
possible to obtain funds from government sources and stronger support 
from the university professors and authorities. Noteworthy beginnings 
in this direction have been made by the five governments of South 
America which have made appropriations for the expenses of delegates 
to the Ithaca Congress, and in the official aid which several American 
universities have given the Cosmopolitan Clubs. 

The Task of the Ithaca Congress. 

One of the chief tasks of the Ithaca Congress will be the reorgani- 
zation of the Federation along the lines laid down in the program sub- 
mitted by the American delegates at the Rome Congress in 191 1. 
With the marvelous growth which the movement has experienced, a 
complete change in the character of its membership, which no longer 
consists chiefly of individual students, has come about. This has 
rendered necessary a new determination of the principles which shall 
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•govern the international relations of the Federation, whose most im- 
iportant elements now consist of adhering national groups of organiza; 
tions. In the following proposal for reorganization, the relations of 
the individual student members in the Federation are not considered, 
but it is sought to establish the relation among the adhering associa- 
tions on the basis of complete outonomy, together with a cordial co- 
operation which will insure effective organization for the attainment 
of the high aims of the movement. 

(Here follow the " Principles to Govern the International Relations 
of the Adhering Associations " which were adopted, with some addi- 
tions, by the Congress, and are printed under the title, "The New 
Constitution.") 

This plan of reorganization is based on the recommendation of 
report of the American delegates to the Rome congress, and in 
accordance with the following resolution of the Fifth Convention of the 
C F., A. C. C: "Resolved, That at the next International Congress 
these four articles with any necessary modifications constitute articles 
of confederation under which, however, both the C. F., F. I. D. E. 
and the C. F., A. C. C. shall preserve their own constitutions." 

The plan is here extended from a relationship between the two 
organizations -to a general international plan for the relations of all 
the adhering associations. Under this plan the older Federation would 
remain unchanged and individual members desiring to join the Federa- 
tion directly would sign the Fundamental Articles as before. The 
adhering associations, however, would be bound only by the new 
principles, the relation being one of cordial cooperation, with complete 
autonomy and financial independence. 

The few changes which have been made in the principles have been 
the result of experience since the Rome convention. There has 
been a general objection to the aim of international friendship and 
understanding alone, the object originally suggested, unless a common 
ideal, common interests and common work are added to serve as a basis 
upon which friendship and understanding can be founded. The Board 
of Representatives mentioned below has been added in the effort to 
establish more direct relations between all the individual organizations 
in the different countries. With the growth of the Central Committee 
due to the entrance of new countries it will become necessary to have 
a smaller executive committee to carry on the active work, and I sug- 
gest a consideration of this question as well as that of the by-laws 
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governing the practical working of the movement and the organization 
qf the Congresses. 

In order to strengthen the organization and to reach effectively the 
students of the world, I recommend also that the following steps be 
taken. 

International Bureau of Students. A Director and Secretary of an 
International Bureau of Students shall be elected by the Congress, 
charged with the task of establishing, with the cooperation of the 
members of the Central Committee, a permanent international bureau 
of students with branches in all countries for which the necessary 
financial support can be found, for the purpose of carrying out the ob- 
jects of the Federation. 

Board of Representatives. Each local branch of an adhering associa- 
tion shall be entitled to elect a member of the Board of Representa- 
tives who shall act as corresponding secretaries of the International 
Bureau of students and cooperate in the carrying out of the objects of 
the Federation. 

International Student Review. The Federation will seek to estab- 
lish an international student magazine and to publish editions in all 
the languages of the adhering associations, in so far as ways and means 
can be found. The international standard size. World Form IX, 
i6 X 22.6 cm. shall be adopted for all publications of the International 
Federations of Students. 

The International Bureau of Students is the most essential feature 
in the plan of reorganization if the growth and progress of the past two 
years is to be maintained in the future. From the point of view of 
the best interests of the movement, I would urge the establishment of 
the Central Ofiice of Administration and Propaganda in America, 
where devoted workers can be obtained to give their time and energy 
to the task, where funds can be raised for the expenses of the OfiBce 
and for the carrying on of the work on an adequate scale, and where the 
advantages of a neutral ground in a Republic on terms of friendship 
with all the nations of the world presents a most favorable center for 
international effort. 

A Central Ofiice of Administration and Propaganda should be only 
one side of the activities of such an International Bureau of Students, 
however. The Bureau .should seek to serve the cause of Interna- 
tionalism in every possible way, to be of assistance to students con- 
templating foreign study even though they have no connection with 
the Federation, to furnish a means by which students can be kept 
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informed concerning international movements and encouraged to study 
international problems, and to provide a medium by means of which 
students of similar subjects, such as Sociology and Political Economy, 
may be placed in correspondence with students of similar subjects in 
other countries. This work would soon lead to the formation under 
conditions of cordial cooperation with the Federation of other inter- 
national student organizations based on special interests, such as an 
International Association of Students of Political Economy, or an 
International Association of Student Abstinence Clubs for which stu- 
dent societies exist is a dozen countries without having found as 
yet a medium for international contact. 

The need for such a Bureau has already been felt in many places, 
and a number of institutions are already in existence having similar 
aims. Montevideo, for example, has an International Bureau of Stu- 
dents founded by the Uruguayan government, London has a Bureau 
of the Association for the International Interchange of Students ; at 
Berlin and L,eipsic Universities Bureaus of Information are especially 
designed for the aid of foreign students going to the German univer- 
sities ; at Chengtu in China a Bureau of Information is being estab- 
lished to aid the Chinese students going to America or Europe. From 
nearly all of these Bureaus assurances of cordial cooperation with the 
project which I have outlined for the Federation have been received. 

As a basis for discussion I submit the following : 

Preliminary Plans for an International Biu'eau of Students. 

The International Bureau of Students is created in the service of the 
students of all nations, and seeks to establish the unity of ideals and 
the community of interests of the world's new generation. Its aims 
are : 

I . ) To unite student movements and organizations throughout the 
world and to promote among them closer international contact, mutual 
understanding and friendship. 

2. ) To encourage the study of international relations and problems 
in the universities and colleges. 

3. ) To encourage the study of the culture, problems and intellectual 
currents of other nations. 

4. ) To facilitate foreign study, and to increase its value and fruit- 
fulness. 
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The International Bureau of Students endeavors to further these ob- 
jects by the following activities : 

I. ) Cooperation in the arrangements for (a) International Congresses 
of Students ; and (b) International Visits of Students. 

2. ) The publication of an International Student Magazine. 

3.) Arranging for correspondence and exchange of publications be- 
tween student organizations indifferent countries and between students 
devoted to the same branches of study. 

4. ) The collection and distribution of information concerning the 
requirements for admission and degrees, fees and cost of living, special 
advantages offered in various fields by the different universities, schol- 
arships, fellowships, and all other subjects of interest to students con- 
templating foreign study. 

5.) Suggesting the appointment of advisers for foreign students and 
the establishment of university bureaus of information. 

6.) The provision of lecturers on international relations and 
problems. 

7.) Cooperation with organizations having similar objects in all 
countries. 

One of the most useful instruments in the work of the Central 
Office and International Bureau would be an International Students 
Review, which would serve as a bond of union between all branches 
of the International Federation and a powerful medium for the spread 
of our ideas and our movement. The plans for this Review, which 
might be called " The International Student " should be worked out 
with careful consideration for cooperation with the existing publica- 
tions of the movement ; ' ' The Cosmopolitan Student ' ' of the Xs- 
sociation of Cosmopolitan Clubs ; the excellent " Corda Fratres Re- 
vista " of the Italian Consulates, the two periodicals " Vaterland und 
Welt " and " Zur Internationalen Kultur-Bewegung " of the German 
International Clubs ; as well as the " Akademische Rundschau" of 
the Freie Studentenschaft, which has shown an increasing interest in 
and sympathy with the aims of the international student movement. 
The relationship to the publications which serve as mediums of com- 
munication to the French st,udents, "I/'Universitede Paris" and to the 
South American students, the " Revista " of the Federacion Uni- 
versitaria at Buenos Aires, should also be carefully considered in this 
connection. The adoption of a standard international size, World 
Form IX., 16 x 22.6 centimeters, would greatly facilitate the exchange 
of cuts and the insertion of monographs, reports and special messages 
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and articles in all the publications of the movement, and would con- 
tribute to the solution of many of the problems of an international 
publication. 

From the preliminary work already undertaken I am convinced that 
such a Bureau can be financed in America, and that it will be the most 
powerful instrument. yet created for the spread of the ideas for which 
the International Federation of Students stands. 

The plans for the future of the movement will occupy a large share 
of the time of the Ithaca Congress, and these should be laid with the 
greatest care and a statesmanlike view of the future. The dates and 
places for the next two International Congresses, in 1915 and 191 7, 
should be determined, and committees appointed which should begin 
the work of preparation at once. Committees should be appointed 
also to prepare exhaustive reports on the moral, economic, hygienic 
and social reform problems common to the students of all nations in- 
cluded under the practical objects of the Ithaca Congress. Returning 
students should be commissioned to work for the international cause 
in new fields. I,astly, student leaders of proved ability and executive 
power should be chosen for the work of organization and propaganda 
for the future, leaders devoted to the ideals of the International Fed- 
eration and on fire with the passionate desire for service to Humanity. 



" Report of the Secretary of the International Central 

Committee of Corda Fratres for the 

Biennium 1911-13." 

By IvOuis p. Lochner. 

General Progress. 

The biennium 1911-13 has been one of constant growth of the Corda 
Fratres Movement. I shall not go into details as to the progress made 
in the various countries of Europe, South America, and North America, 
and even Northern Africa. President Nasmyth, because of his direct 
personal contact with student associations throughout the continent of 
Europe is much better qualified to present this phase. Besides, his 
circular letters to the consulates and adhering associations have de- 
scribed in detail the results of his visits to numerous countries. I can- 
not fail to rejoice for a moment, however, over the union of the German 
"Internationale Studentenvereine " into a national organization and 
the adherence of this body to the Corda Fratres Movement, over the 
spread of the Corda Fratres Movement into Greece, Turkey, and 
Bohemia, and over the ultimate triumph of our Argentinian conferes 
in finally securing the adherence of the " I/iga de los Estudantes 
Americanos" to the Corda Fratres Movement. These are forward 
steps of tremendous portent. They have made the Corda Fratres 
movement more international in character than it has been for some 
time. 

A Federal Organ. 

It has been the sincerest hope of the American members of the 
Central Committee to see an international review established which 
should serve as the world organ of the Corda Fratres Movement, pub- 
lished at least in French and in English, and in as many additional 
languages — especially German, Italian, and Spanish — as advisable and 
practicable. However, the Qorda Fratres Central Committee has no 
definite income that can be used to finance a problem of this kind. 
President Nasmyth and I were willing to assume any reasonable risk, 
but we desired to see at least a partial guaranty in the way of sub- 
scription pledges. 

In order to arrive at something tangible and definite, I addressed a 
circular letter, dated April, 1912, to the consulates, adhering associa- 
tions and individual members, and laid before them the question of 
.supporting the projected International Review. Appended to this 
appeal, which was sent broadcast throughout the world, was a sub- 
scription blank, to be signed and returned to me. 
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I am exceedingly sorry to say that our hopes were sadly disappointed, 
in that scarcely 100 members agreed to subscribe. No doubt there are 
many more members and organizations that were in favor of the project. 
No doubt, also, many subscribers would enroll after the appearance of 
the first number. But the result of this referendum convinced the 
President and myself that the psychological moment had not yet come, 
and that more missionary work must be done before the cherished pro- 
ject can be realized. The following steps seem to me imperative : 

Suggestions for its Establishment. 

First, this congress should officially endorse the project of establish- 
ing a world Corda Fratres Review, and every delegate present should 
pledge himself to work among the bodies which he represents toward 
the enrollment of the greatest possible number of subscribers. If 
every delegate present were to promise to secure 15 subscribers for a 
period of three years, I feel confident that the venture could be safely 
launched. 

Secondly, the members of the next Comite Central should make it 
their special duty to work in their constituent bodies for the enlarge- 
ment of the subscription roll. I regard their cooperation along these 
lines as paramount to any service that they can render at this juncture 
in our history. 

Thirdly, we should interest men of wealth in the project, so that they 
may supply a working capital during the first few years of the Review, 
during which, as is the almost universal experience of university maga- 
zines, the expenses usually exceeds the income. More than that, this 
congress should specifically authorize the next Comit6 Central to solicit 
aid of this kind. It is well enough for us to argue that a venture of 
this kind should be self-supporting. That is no doubt the ideal toward 
which to strive. But we must face the facts as they exist — and as far 
as I can see, the only manner in which we can ever establish a common 
medium for the interchange of experiences, news, and problems is by 
soliciting the financial assistance of wealthy friends of the movement. 

Publicity Through National Orgauis. 

But, though we failed to realize our fondest hope of establishing a 
world students' organ, I am gratified to report that more organized 
publicity has been given the Corda Fratres movement than perhaps ever 
before. 
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The "Corda Fratres Rivista Internazionale di Scid^ize, Lettere ed 
Arti," published b5' our indefatigable Italian confreres, has been a most 
serviceable medium for transmitting to the Italian students the circular 
letters issued by President Nasmyth and myself. It has published 
accurate information regarding the Eighth Congress, and has also been 
the medium for publishing a detailed report of the Seventh Congress. 
The " Cosmopolitan Student" has rendered a similar service to the 
American consulates. Scarcely a month has passed but that new light 
was shed upon the Corda Fratres Movement through this medium. 

In Germany there has been established an organ of the " Interna- 
tionale Studentenvereine " which bids fair to become a tremendously 
useful magazine. " Vaterland and Welt" gives every evidence of 
painstaking editorial leadership and of a most conunendable sympathy 
for all world movements. 

Our comrades in Argentina have availed themselves of the existence 
of the organs of the various " Ceutros de los Estudiantes " to .spread 
the gospel of world brotherhood among students. Especially the 
organs of the Engineering and L,aw " Centres " are full of information 
regarding the Corda Fratres Movement. 

In Hungary our esteemed colleagues on the Central Committee have 
given space to the progress of the movement in the " Egyetemi 
Lapok." 

It is evident from this brief survey that the Corda Fratres ideals 
have, been systematically spread. Add to this the publicity that wa& 
given the movement through the three Congress Circulars, which have 
been sent broadcast through the world, and we can truthfully record 
that progress has indeed been made. 

Individual Contributions to the Press. 

Comrade Nasmyth has embraced every opportunity to use the 
columns of European journals, especially student publications, for 
spreading a knowledge of the Corda Fratres Movement. I have supple- 
mented his work by contributions to the English, French and Spanish 
editions of the "Bulletin of the Pan-American Union," to "La Vie 
Internationale," published at Brussels, to "International Concilia- 
tion," to the Pamphlet Series of the World Peace Foundation, to the 
"Peace Day Bulletin" of the U. S. Bureau of Education, to the 
" Advocate of Peace," to " Die Friedenswarte", to the " Hochschul- 
nachrichten " , both published in Germany, and to the " Cosmopolitan 
Student." I have also had the honor to present our movement in an 
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address before the Fourth American Peace Congress, held at »St. Louis 
last May, and in a paper sent to the " Congres Mondial des Associa- 
tions Internationales," held at Brussels in June last. 

Mr. Nasmyth and I have also had occa.sions to spread information of 
a corrective nature in the case of a certain German periodical, which 
condemned the movement for alleged anti-German tendencies. I am 
glad to state, however, that the editor met us in a splendidly courteous 
and open-minded manner, and upon our presentation of the real facts 
in the case became a supporter of the movement. 

Correspondence by the Secretary. 

•A great portion of my time was given to assisting in the work of 
organizing the present congress. What time I have given, however, 
is infinitesimal as compared with the heroic labor of my esteemed col- 
league Locsin and his Cornell co-workers, who have given more than 
a solid year to the preparations for the Congress. 

It fell to my lot to engage in correspondence with all the foreign 
offices represented at Washington. Almost every reply from ambas- 
sadors and ministers was a hearty endorsement of this congress and a 
promise of cooperation and support. Similarly encouraging was my 
correspondence with a number of ministries of education, and with the 
noted men who have done us the honor of serving on our " Comite 
d'Honneur". 

In addition to the correspondence incident to the congress there has 
also naturally been much correspondence affecting Federation affairs. 
Periodic circular letters were sent to the members of the Comite 
Central and to our representatives in England, Tunis, Bohemia, 
Turkey, Greece, Sweden, and France. The work of the secretary 
along the lines of correspondence was considerably relieved by the 
fact that President Nasmyth was able to visit the student bodies of so 
many European countries personally. Without -these travels the 
progress that has been made would have been impossible. 

A Statistical Survey. 

One further matter should be mentioned. In our first circular letter 
to the consulates and adhering associations, the President and I re- 
quested that a statistical survey be made of the movement, so that we 
might know exactly how many active members there are in the various 
consulates and societies. We also requested the individual members 
to fill out a blank that was attached, which was to serve as the basis 
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for compiling a Corda Fratres Directory and wiiicli was' not only to 
enable the members to get in touch directly with any fellow member 
or any association in the Federation, but which was also to give in- 
formation as to professional degrees and particular interests with a 
view to encouraging correspondence between members from different 
countries. 

The same thing that applies to the returns on the question of estab- 
lishing an international students' magazine applies here : the replies 
received were not sufficient to merit the publication of a Directory. 
The explanation is to be found partly in the unfamiliarity of our 
members and associations with a scheme of this kind, and partly in 
the limitations upon the number reached through our circular. 

The establishment of an international medium will immeasurably 
facilitate the working out of a Directory, for such a medium can be 
used to exhort the members from month to month to supply the 
necessary statistical material regarding themselves. I am therefore 
not in the least discouraged over the failure of this first attempt at a 
statistical survey to bring satisfactory results. 

A Permanent Bureau. 

To sum up : the Corda Fratres Movement during the last biennium 
has expanded and grown in a most satisfactory manner. What is 
now needed is internal organization and strengthening. This can best 
be accomplished by a common medium of intercommunication, and 
through the establishment, as I pointed out at the Fourth American 
Peace Congress, of a permanent bureau, or clearing house of informa- 
tion. I repeat what I said on this latter point on that occasion : 

Should not the coming world congress of students be utilized for 
calling into life an International Institute of Universities, which shall 
act as a clearing house, as a central repository for information affecting 
the entire scholastic world ? I have in mind a bureau which shall be 
instrumental in promoting international congresses of scholars and 
students, in organizing international visits between students and pro- 
fessors of different countries, in publishing an international students' 
magazine. I have in mind a bureau which shall collect and distribute 
data concerning the requirements for admission and degrees, fees and 
cost of living, special advantages offered in various fields by different 
universities, and all other subjects of interest to students contemplating 
matriculation abroad. I have in mind a bureau which shall act as the 
press agent for distinguished scholars who visit other countries on 
lecture tours, and which shall cooperate in arranging for the itinerary 
of these lecturers. Ivimitations of space forbid a detailed discussion 
of the many uses to which such an Institute could be put. Suffice it 
to say that it would serve, as nothing yet devised, to unite and unify 
the numerous forces now at work in the scholastic world for hastening 
the day of complete world organization. The machinery is provided 
in the organizations which I have sketched. Who will furnish the 
motive power? 



Minutes of the Eighth International Congress 

of Students. 

Opening Session, 1913, August 29, 4.30 P. M. 

The Congress was opened by an outdoor reception in the Quadrangle 
of Cornell University, President George W. Nasmyth of the Interna- 
tional Central Committee of Corda Fratres presiding. 

The address of welcome in behalf of the University was delivered 
by its Acting President, Dr. T. F. Crane.* 

President Suh Hu of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club extended the 
. greetings of that society. 

The response in behalf of the visiting delegates was made in French 
by Sig. Mario Marini, of Italy. 

The opening session was closed by the reading of messages of greet- 
ing from President Woodrow Wilson and Secretary-of-State William 
Jennings Bryan, by Secretary Louis P. Lochner of the International 
Central Committee of Corda Fratres, and by the presentation of cable- 
grams from Dr. Efisio Giglio Tos (Italy), founder of Corda Fratres, 
and Modesto Quiroga (Argentina), founder of the Cornell Cosmopoli- 
tan Club. 

First Business Session, August 29, 7.15 P. M. 

The meeting was called to order in Sibley Dome by President Suh 
Hu of the Cornell Chapter. 

President Nasmyth presented his biennial report. 

Mr. I^ochner followed with his biennial report as secretary of the 
Central Committee. 

The Congress then adjourned to hear an address by Dr. John R. 
Mott, executive secretary of the World's Student Christian Federa- 
tion, on "The Relation between the Corda Fratres Movement and the 
World's Student Christian Federation." 

Meeting of the Comite Central. 

Following Mr. Mott's address, the members of the Comite Central 
present at Ithaca met at the Cosmopolitan Club House. The com- 
mittee was augmented by several invited guests representing adhering 
associations whose members of the Comite Central were absent, asso- 

*The principal addresses delivered at the Congress are printed in Part III of the 
Proceedings. 
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ciations not yet adhering to the Corda Fratres, the organization com- 
mittee of the Ithaca Congress, etc. 

The committee took the following action : 

It voted to recommend the election of Messrs. Nasmyth, Lochner 
and T. E. Oliver as president, English and French secretary re- 
spectively of the Congress. 

It voted to recommend the adoption of the Congress Rules as 
printed in Circular No. 2 of the Congress. 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding concerning the rules for 
voting as printed in the Congress Circular the committee recommended 
the adoption of the following interpretation of Article 13, (which 
reads : ' ' The vote shall be taken by members present and not by 
nations represented.) 

" In questions affecting the constitution and policy of the Corda 
Fratres, International Federation of Students, the precedent of the 
Rome Congress shall be followed, viz., each consulate or chapter repre- 
sented by delegates at the Congress and each adhering association 
represented shall have one vote. 

' ' In questions affecting resolutions and the like, the members of 
the congress shall vote as individuals. 

' ' The courtesy of the Congress shall be extended to all who wish 
to speak, whether they are members of the Federation or not. 

" In all ordinary cases the decisions of the chair shall govern the 
d.eliberations of the Congress, but an appeal may be taken at any time, 
which appeal must be sustained by a two-thirds majority before the 
chair is over- ruled." 

It voted to recommend the adoption of the following ruling with 
reference to vice-presidents of the Congress : 

That there be elected as vice-presidents of the Congress one repre- 
sentative of each country affiliated with or adhering to the Corda 
Fratres movement ; that there be elected as honorary vice-presidents 
one representative of each country not yet affiliated with the Corda 
Fratres movement, but represented at the Congress ; and that all vice- 
presidents be elected by their respective delegations." 

The committee ruled that the following fifteen countries were then 
in the Corda Fratres movement : Argentina, Bohemia, Chile, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
Peru, Switzerland, United States and Uruguay. 

The committee elected Messrs. Nasmyth, I^ochner, and Oliver as a 
committee of three on program. 
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Second Business Session, August 30, 9.30 A.M. 

The meeting was opened by Dr. Nasmyth, who requested the 
secretaries to read the recommendations of the Comiti Central. 

Messages of greeting were then read from ex-Presidents Roosevelt 
and Taft, from the president of the Rome Congress, Dr. Angelo 
I,andra, from the Wiener akademischer Monistenbund, the Bureau 
International de la Paix at Berne, the Simplified Speling vSosiete of 
London, the Universal Students' Association (Esperanto), and the 
Union for the International Language (Ido. ) 

Dr. Nasmyth then announced the appointment of the following 
committee on credentials : Alfred Knapp (Switzerland), chairman, 
Carlos L. Locsin (Philippines), Mario Marini (Italy), T. L. Ling 
(United States). 

He also announced that the paper on " The International Student 
Movement in South America " would be postponed until the arrival of 
the Argentine delegation. 

The following papers were then presented : 

" The Corda Fratres Movement in Italy," by Dr. Raimondo Falci. 
Translated from the Italian into English and French by Mr. Alfred 
Knapp. In making his report. Dr. Falci presented a beautiful Corda 
Fratres banner to the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. 

" Student Life in Hungary, and Some Historic Facts Concerning 
Corda Fratres," by Dr. Zoltan de Hindy. Paper submitted in French. 

" The work of the Cosmopolitan Clubs in the United States," by 
Mr. Tsoerun L. Ling. 

It was then moved, seconded and carried that the recommendations 
of the Comit6 Central, as read earlier in the session, be adopted by 
acclamation. 

The President then announced a brief recess for taking a photo- 
graph of the Congress. 

The following three papers, read by their authors in English, con- 
cluded the second business session. 

" The International Student Movement in Germany," by Dr. Walter 
A. Berendsohn. 

' ' The Educative Work of the Finnish Students, and its Suggestions 
for Student Organizations in Other Countries," by Dr. Henry 
Hartman. 

" The Work of the Internationale Studentenvereine in Germany," 
by Paul F. Baumgarten. 
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Third Business Session, 3 P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by President Nasmyth. 

Alfred Knapp presented a paper on ' ' The International Student 
Movement in Switzerland." 

The United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Philander P. 
Claxton of Washington, was then conducted to the rostrum to present 
the greetings of the Government. He delighted the Congress with an 
address on " Education and Peace." 

The next order of business was the presentation of papers on student 
organizations not yet affiliated with the Corda Fratres movement, as 
follows : 

"The World Chinese Student Federation," by S. K. Tsao. 

"The International Polity Club Movement and the Garton Founda- 
tion in Great Britain," by B. N. Langdon-Davies. 

' ' The Work of the Freie Studentenschaf t, ' ' by Dr. Herbert Kuehnert. 

The afternoon session was concluded by an address on Brazil, read 
in French by Alvardo de Carvalho and briefly summarized in English 
by Professor Oliver. 

Evening Session, August 30. 

In the evening the delegates listened to an address by Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead of Boston, executive director of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, on " The Scholar and the United World." The address took 
place in Sibley Dome. 

After the address the delegates adjourned to an informal rendezvous 
at the Lyceum Theater, by invitation of the Manager, Mr. Gutstadt. 

On Sunday morning, August 31, a special train took the Congress 
to Freeville, the seat of the George Junior Republic, where Mr. George 
explained the principles underlying the Republic, and where guides 
conducted the members in smaller groups through the Republic. 

Various excursions to points of interest in and about Ithaca were 
arranged for the afternoon. 

Fourth Business Session, September 1 , 1 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order by President Nasmyth. 

A paper on the ' ' Possibilities of a Corda Fratres Movement in Rus- 
sia," was presented by Alexander L. Trachtenberg. 

The discussion on the future organization of the Corda Fratres 
movement was then taken up, with introductory papers by Dr. John 
Mez, Mario Marini, and Edgar Herzog. 
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The special question of an international students' bureau was pre- 
sented in an introductory paper by President Charles F. Thwing of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, entitled, " The Estab- 
lishment of an International Bureau of Students, with its Best Means 
of Support and Organization." 

The address was briefly summarized in French by T. E. Oliver. 
A short recess followed. 

Before the discussion of the future organization was resumed, the 
Argentine delegates, who had arrived late, were welcomed by the 
President. Alberto Viiias presented the greetings of the Argentines. 
He was followed by Diego L,. Molinari, who gave the report of the 
Argentine members of the Comite Central for the biennium 1911-13. 

Mr. Cheng-Fu Wang presented a paper on "Possibilities for Ex- 
tending the Corda Fratres Movement in China.'' 

In the discussion on the future organization of Corda Fratres, the 
following took part : Messrs. Walter A. Berendsohn (Germany), 
Alexander L. Trachtenberg (Russia), Edgar Nelson (United States), 
and William W. Welsh (United States). 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Sectional Meetings, September 1, Afternoon. 

In the afternoon a joint meeting of the committees on organization 
and constitution was held, in which several articles of the constitution 
were discussed. 

The committees adjourned at 4.30 p. m. to attend a reception 
tendered the Congress by ex-President and Mrs. Andrew D. White 
of Cornell University. 

The sessions of the committee were resumed at 8 p. m. and continued 
until after midnight. The result of these meetings was the drafting 
of Articles I to V of the new constitution and their adoption by the 
committees. 

Fifth Business Session, September 2, 10.30 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order by President Nasmyth. 
Papers were presented as follows : 
"Greetings from Chile," Cesar Zelaya. 

" The Mission of the Student for International Peace," G. J. Kasai 
(Japan). 

"A Suggestion from Peru," Manuel F. Ochoa. 
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The partial report of the Committee on Resolutions was then pre- 
sented by Chairman Hu, and the various resolutions of thanks adopted. 

The partial report of the Committees on Organization and Constitu- 
tion was then read, embracing the five articles drafted by these com- 
mittees. No action was taken by the Congress on this report, as the 
chairman declared that the sixth and seventh articles, as well as the 
preamble, had not yet been approved in their final form. 

The report of the Committee on Student Problems was then pre- 
sented by Chairman Berendsohn and adopted by the Congress. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Picnic at Rogues' Harbor. 

Three chartered cars, furnished by courtesy of the Cornell Cosmopoli- 
tan Club, took the delegates and visitors in the afternoon to Rogues 
Harbor, where an outdoor picnic, followed by an outdoor supper, was 
held. 

During the picnic the Committees on Constitution and Organiza- 
tion met with Prof. T. E. Oliver as chairman, in the absence of Dr. 
Mez, to adopt Article VI of the constitution, adding to Article V, 
Section a, the words, "Each Congress shall designate the time and 
place of the next Congress and may suggest the time and place of 
succeeding Congresses," and to reconsider and amend the Preamble. 
These modifications having been agreed upon unanimously, the com- 
mittee voted to adopt the whole constitution and preamble. 

The committee informally approved the proposal that the new con- 
stitution be promulgated during the session of the Congress at Wash- 
ington. 

The committee also passed a resolution endorsing the plan of es- 
tablishing an international students' review, and calling upon the 
President of the Congress to appoint a committee to work out the 
details. 

Address by Professor Schmidt. 

At 7.30 p. M., in Sibley Dome, Professor Nathaniel Schmidt of the 
Cornell Faculty, addressed the delegates and visitors on the subject 
"The Federation of the World." 

Sixth Business Session, September 2, 9 P.M. 

Following Professor Schmidt's address, the Congress was convened 
in business session. 
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Dr. Humbert Fernandez Davila presented the greetings of the Uni- 
versity of Cuzco, Peru. 

Braulio de Ipola presented the greetings of the University of La 
Plata, Argentina. 

Arturo Capdevila presented the greetings of the University of 
Cordoba, Argentina. 

Francisco F. de Carvalho presented the greetings of the students of 
Brazil, and made a plea for the establishment of an international 
student's bureau. 

The new constitution was then taken up section by section. 

The preamble was unanimously adopted by acclamation. 

Article I was adopted by acclamation. The motion was made to 
drop the words " Corda Fratres " in the official name, but was defeated 
with practical unanimity. 

Article II was adopted by acclamation, after the amendment had 
been passed to add the phrase ' ' to study student problems of every 
nature ' ' after ' ' world ' ' in paragraph i . 

When Article III was presented, the motion was made and seconded 
to amend it by adding the words "which ratifies this constitution" 
after "every student organization.'' 

At this point Mr. Molinari of the Argentine delegation moved that 
in voting upon the adoption of this amendment, the vote be taken by 
national delegations, and not by chapters and adhering societies. 

The President explained that the rules of the Congress provided for 
the voting by members present and not by nations represented, that 
these rules had been ratified both by the Comite Central and by the 
Congress, and that the practice of Corda Fratres congresses hereto- 
fore had been to vote by consulates or chapters and adhering associa- 
tions. 

The French Secretary added that since Mr. Molinari' s objection 
to this manner of voting was in the nature of an appeal from the de- 
cision of the chair, the question should be put on supporting the chair. 

The chair accepted the interpretation of the French Secretary and 
called for a vote by ayes and noes, on sustaining the ruling of the 
chair. 

The Congress appeared to sustain the chair, but as the President 
noticed that the Argentines were voting " aye," and as the question 
was raised as to who were actually voting delegates, he ordered a vote 
by ballot. 
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Mr. MoHnari and Mr. Carvalho, of the Brazilian delegation, de- 
manded that the vote on the proposed method of voting be taken by 
national delegations, and not by chapters and adhering associations, as- 
provided in the rules of the Congress. 

An animated discussion ensued, in the course of which French Sec- 
retary Oliver moved a brief recess and adjournment to the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club House, which motion prevailed. 

Secretary I,ochner announced to the chair that the vote was 14 ayes 
to 2 noes in support of the ruling of the chair. 

When the Congress reconvened at the club house, the chair pleaded 
with the members to leave for the present the question of the manner 
of voting, and rather to take up the rest of the constitution, on which 
it appeared everybody was agreed, and to adopt it section by section 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Molinari then moved that the vote be taken by national delega- 
tions, and not by chapters and adhering societies. A long discussion 
ensued in which it was apparent that those supporting Mr. Molinari 
desired to vote on his motion by nations, a totally impossible parli- 
amentary procedure, since it was necessary to vote by the method 
already adopted on any motion to change that method. 

Mr. Ivochner moved to refer the question of the manner of voting 
to the Committee on Constitution. 

Mr. Molinari moved that the. Congress adjourn until the next 
morning. The motion was lost. 

The French secretary then proceeded with the reading of Article 
III of the constitution as amended. The Argentine and Brazilian 
delegates left the meeting. 

Article III as amended was then adopted. 

Article IV was read and its adoption proposed. It was moved, 
seconded and carried to amend this article by substituting the word 
" member " for " national group " in sections a and b. The article 
as amended was adopted by acclamation. 

Articles V, VI, and VII were then read and adopted by acclamation. 
The motion was made, seconded and carried to adopt the whole con- 
stitution as amended. 

It was moved, seconded and carried to refer the question of the 
manner of voting to the Committee on Organization, which committee 
was to report to the Congress the following morning. 
Adjournment was taken at 2 A. m. 
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Meeting of the Committee on Organization, September 3, 

3.30 A. M. 

The Committee on Organization passed the following resolutions, 
and recommended their adoption by the Congress : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that any scheme of 
voting devised shall hold only until a permanent solution shall have 
been found. 

Resolved, That, in order to facilitate as much as possible the busi- 
ness of this short closing session, there shall be no reconsideration in 
this meeting of the matters heretofore decided, and the method of 
voting be as follows : 

a. The vote shall be taken by national delegations. 

b. Each national delegation shall have a maximum of four votes. 

c. If in any national delegation less than four university student 

organizations are represented, this national delegation shall 
have as many votes as it has universities, afiBliated with the 
Corda Fratres, personally represented. 
Resolved, That the choice of the constitutional method of voting 
be left to the next Congress. 

Resolved, That an international bureau of students be established, 
that the director and secretary of this bureau be elected by this Con- 
gress, and that these two officers work out the details in cooperation 
with the Comite Central. 

Resolved, That the question of the " Corda Fratres Indipendente " 
of New York be referred to the A. C. C. for decision at the Iowa 
Convention. 

Final Business Meeting of the Congress. September 3, 10 A.M. 

After the meeting of the Committee on Organization, the President 
convened the congress in informal session, and explained what com- 
promise the Committee on Organization had agreed upon with a view 
to satisfying all parties concerned. 

Mr. Capdevila of Argentina expressed the regret of the Argentine 
delegation at the incident of the night before, and intimated that 
certain currents prevailed in the congress which refused to allow voting 
by nationalities. These currents he alleged to be due to a lack of re- 
spect for the South American nations. 

The President explained that there was no such current actually in 
existence, but that the delegates were here as representatives of 
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student orgauizations of universities, and not as the representatives of 
their respective governments and, nations, according to the text of the 
invitation to the Congress. 

Secretary Oliver supported the statements of the president, expressed 
regret that misunderstandings had arisen, and urged that they be 
now forgotten in the interest of a successful Congress. 

The President then called the Congress officially to order, and re- 
quested the French secretary to read the decisions of the Committee 
on Organization, to which the matter of voting had been referred the 
night before. 

Messrs. Molinari and Carvalho objected to this procedure, and when 
the French secretary stood on his Parliamentary right to the floor by 
consent and request of the President, the Argentine and Brazilian de- 
legations left the Congress. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Organization, as read by the French secretary, be adopted. 

Mr. Munoz then rose to declare that, while the delegates from 
Argentine and Brazil had withdrawn from the Congress, the other 
South American students still remained and intended to remain. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the second half of its re- 
port. The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Chairman Welch of the Committee on Publications presented the re- 
port of his committee. It was moved, seconded and carried that the 
report be accepted and referred to the proper committee. 

It was then moved, seconded and carried that the Congress pro- 
ceed to the selection of the place for the next Congress. The presi- 
dent announced that invitations had had been received from Buenos 
Aires, Munich, San Francisco, Tunis and Zurich. 

At this point a protest from the Argentine and Brazilian delegates 
was handed to the president. In order to determine whether the in- 
vitation from Buenos Aires should still be considered to stand, the 
President requested the French Secretary to glance through the pro- 
test to find whether or not it contained a withdrawal of the Buenos 
Aires invitation.* 

The French Secretary announced that it did not contain such with- 
drawal, and that Buenos Aires was therefore still to be considered. 

A verbal invitation to hold the next Congress at Montevideo, 
Uruguay was then presented by the Uruguayan delegation. 

*The protest in full of the Brazilian and Argentine delegates will be found in 
the original French in Chapter VI of Part III of the Proceedings. 
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Short speeches were made in favor of Munich, Zurich, Montevideo, 
and San Francisco. 

The vote stood as follows : each country casting as many votes as 
it was entitled to under the ruling just adopted upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Organization : 

Italy — at first voted for Zurich, 3 votes, but later requested to 
abstain. 

Hungary — i vote for Munich. 

Germany— I vote for Zurich, i for Munich, 2 for Montevideo. 

Switzerland — r vote for Zurich. 

Uruguay — 3 votes for Montevideo. 

Peru-p4 votes for Montevideo. 

Porto Rico — I vote for Montevideo. 

Chile — I vote for Montevideo. 

Guatemala — 2 votes for Montevideo. 

Finland — i vote for Montevideo. 

Cuba — I vote for Montevideo. 

United States — 4 votes for Montevideo. 

Columbia — i vote for Montevideo. 

Tunis — I vote for Montevideo (by proxy) 

Holland — i vote for Munich (by proxy) 

It was moved, seconded and carried to make the selection of 
Montevideo unanimous. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the date of the 191 5 Congress be 
August 15-30. 

Moved, seconded and carried that Zurich be suggested by this Con- 
gress as the seat of the 1917 Congress. 

The Congress then proceeded to the election of a. nominating com- 
mittee, and chose Messrs. Mez, chairman, De Hindy^ Munoz, Knapp, 
Hartman, Escudero, Latour, Ling, and Falci as members. 

A five minute recess was then taken. 

When the Congress reconvened, the committee, through its chair- 
man, presented the names of Messrs. Nasmyth and Lochner for presi- 
dent and secretary to succeed themselves. 

Mr. Lochner nominated Dr. Mez for pre.sident; 

Dr. Nasmyth nominated Mr. Muiioz as secretary. 

Both outgoing officers advocated the election of Dr. Mez and Mr. 
Munoz in the interests of the future of the movement. 

The four nominees then left the room, and Mr. Knapp took the chair. 

Messrs. Mez and Munoz were by acclamation elected president and 
secretary respectively, and on the nomination of Mr. Hu, Messrs. 
Nasmyth and I/Ochner were unanimously elected Director and Secre- 
tary, respectively of the proposed International Bureau of students. 
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Messrs. Mez and Muiioz were then called upon for short speeches 
of acceptance. 

Dr. Berendsohn presented a report embodying suggestions for the 
programs of future Congresses of Corda Fratres. 

The election of members to the Comit^ Central formed the next 
order of business. The following were elected by acclamation : 

Argentina — Alberto Viiias and Senor Sampaio. 

Austria- Hungary — Bohemia, Josef Hanzik and F. S. Jezek. 
Hungary — Dr. Etienne de Zsembery and Dr. Zoltan de Hindy. 

Brazil — Alvaro C. de Carvalho and Francisco F. de Carvalho. 

Columbia — Leonidas Uribe Olarte and Juan A. Bonilla. 

Cuba — Luis A. Baralt and Julio B. Latour. 

Chile — Ivuis Iv. Ossa and Cesar Zelaya. 

France — Marcel Viard and Jean Gerard ;,Tunis, D. Funaro and Is. 
Abeasis. 

Germany — Edgar Herzog and John Mez. 

Greece — Dr. C. Piperidies and G. Manghaghi. 

Guatemala — Francisco Galvez Portocarrero and Arturo Angel 
Rivera. 

Holland— C. L. Torley-Duwel. 

Italy — Raimondo Falci and Signer Abbate. 

Peru — Dr. Humberto F. Davila and Manuel F. Ochoa. 

Russia-Finland — Dr. K. S. Laurila and Dr. P. J. Stynninen. 

Switzerland — Alfred Knapp and Bernhard Greuter. 

United States of America — United States, Louis P. Lochner, George 
W. Nasmyth ; Philippines, Carlos L. Locsin ; Porto Rico, Miguel A. 
Munoz ; Heliodoro Bianco-Morales. 

Uruguay — Washington Escudero and Senor Olanda. 

A vote of thanks was then extended to all the Congress committees. 

Mr. Portocarrero by vote of the Congress was empowered to act as 
propagandist for' Corda Fratres in Central America, and Drs. de 
Zsembery and de Hindy for Southeastern Europe. 

Dr. de Hindy presented a beautiful Hungarian flag to the Cornell 
Cosmopolitan Club. 

After a few closing remarks by President Suh Hu of the Cornell 
Club, the business session of the Congress was adjourned sine die by 
President Nasmyth. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Louis P. Lochner, 

The English Secretary. 
Thomas E. GivIver, 

The French Secretary. 



Minutes of the Meeting of the Central Committee of the 

Corda Fratres, International Federation of Students, 

Held at Hartley Hall, Columbia University, 

New York, September 19, 1913. 

In order to take advantage of the last opportunity before the close 
of the Congress to discuss the plans for propaganda during the coming 
two years, the members of the Central Committee present in New 
York on the last day of the Congress were invited to attend a meeting, 
held at Hartley Hall, Columbia University, on September 19, 1913. 

It was decided that Secretary Munoz would undertake the pre- 
liminary organization of the Ninth International Congress at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, and that the International Bureau of Students would 
relieve him of as much as possible of the administrative work of the 
Central Committee for the present. President Mez was charged to 
give especial attention to the propaganda in Europe. 

It was decided that Bernhard Greuter, member of the Central Com- 
mittee for Switzerland, should be charged to extend the Corda Fratres 
movement to the Universities of Portugal. 

It was decided that for the present the International Bureau of 
Students should be located at 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

At the suggestion of President Nasmyth of the Eighth Interna- 
tional Congress a preliminary committee of arrangement for the Ninth 
International Congress of Students, to be held at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, August 15-30, 1915, were appointed, with Secretary Mufioz as 
Chairman. On this Committee were appointed those men who had 
especially valuable experience in organizing the Eighth International 
Congress or who were in a position to render special services toward 
the organization of the coming Congress. The members of the Central 
Committee not especially named were made ex-officio members of the 
Preliminary Committee for the coming Congress. 

George W. Nasmyth. 
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The Personnel of the Committee is as follows : 

Preliminary Committee of Arrangements for the Ninth 
International Congress of Students 

to be held by the " Corda Fratres " International Federation 

OF Students at Mont*evideo, Uruguay, South America, 

August 15-30, 191 5. 

MIGUEL a. MUNOZ, P. O. Box 1112, San Juan, Porto Rico, Chairman. 

(Secretary of the Central Committee of the Corda Fratres, F. I. D. E.) 
HARRY O. SANDBERG, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. JOHN MEZ, Schwindstr. 30, Munich, Germany. 

(President of the Central Committee of the Corda Fratre, F. I. D. E.) 
FERNANDO GOMEZ AIDO, Office International des Etudiants, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

(President of the L,iga de los Estudiantes Americanos, Member of the 
Central Committee of the Corda Fratres). 
FRANCISCO GALVEZ PORTOCARRERO, Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

(Delegate from Guatemala to VII [ International Congress of Students). 
K. S. TSAO, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Shanghai, China. 

(Delegate from China to VIII International Congress of Students). 
MARIO MARINI, Via Elena 23, Naples, Italy. 

(Chairman of Organization Committee of the VII International Congress at 
Rome. Delegate to the VIII International Congress of Students). 
ISABURO NAGAI, 79 Yocho-Nachi, Ushigome, Tokyo, Japan. 

(Member of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club). 
SUH HU, President Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, Ithaca, N. Y. 

(Delegate to VIII International Congress of Students). 
CARLOS L. LOCSIN, Silay Occ. Negros, Philippine Islands. 

(Chairman of the Organization Committee of VIII International Congress). 
LOUIS P. LOCHNER, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 

(Secretary, VIII International Congress of Students and of the International 
Bureau of Students). 
Dr. GEORGE W. NASMYTH, 40 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

(President of the VIII International Congress of Students and Director of 
the International Bureau of Students). 



THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 1913-15. 

"CORDA FRATRES", INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF STUDENTS. 

ARGENTINE. 

SENOR SAMPAIO, Federacion Universitaria, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 
ALBERTO VINAS, Federacion Universitaria, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

AtrSTBIA— HTJNGABY. 

Bohemia. 

JOSEF HANZIK, Svaz Cesko-Slovansk^o Studeutstva, Spalena ulice 20, Prague, 

Bohemia. 
F. S. JESEK, Svaz Cesko-Slovanskeho Studentstva, Spalena ulice 20, Prague, 

Bohemia. 

Hungary. 
Dr. ZOLTAN de HINDY, Damjanich 28/b, Budapest VII., Hungary. 
Dr. ETIENNE de ZSEMBERY, Nador utca 22, Budapest V., Hungary. 

BBAZIL. 

ALVARO de CARVALHO, Gracia 709, Bahia, Brazil. 
FRANCISCO F. de CARVALHO, Gracia 709, Bahia, Brazil. 

CHILE. 

A. VONDER HEYDE, Santiago de Chile. 
CESAR ZELAYA, 346 W. 23rd St., New York City. 

COLOMBIA. 

JUAN A. BONILLA, Michigan Cosmopolitan Club, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
LEONIDAS OLARTE, Carrera 7, Numero 252, Bogota, Colombia. 

CUBA. 

LUIS A. BARALT, Jr., Linea 122, Habana, Cuba. 

JULIO BERNARDO LATOUR, Sn. Nicolas 74, Habana, Cuba. 

EBANCE. 

MARCEL VIARD, Maison des Etudiants, 13-15 rue de la Buhnerie, Paris, France. 
JEAN GERARD, Maison des Etudiants, Nancy, France. 

Tunis. 
IS. ABEASIS, 67 rue de Naples, Tunis, N. Africa. 
D. FUMARO, Avenue de Paris, Tunis, N. Africa. 

GEBMANY. 
EDGAR HERZOG, Brandvorvperk Str. 38, Leipzig, Germany. 
Dr. JOHN MEZ, President, "Die Bruecke", Schwind Str. 30, Munich, Germany. 
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GREECE. 

Dr. CONSTANTIN PIPERIDIES, Thermopylon 5, Athens, Greece. 

G. MANGHAGHI, care of Dr. C. Piperidies, Thermopylon 5, Athens, Greece. 

GUATEMALA. 

FRANCISCO PORTOCARRERO-GALVEZ, Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
ARTURO ANGEL RIVERA, Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

HOLIiAND. 

C. L. TORIvEY-DUWEL, Plantage 81, Delft, Holland. 

ITALY. 
Prof. RAIMONDO FALCI, Via Bandiera 69, Palermo, Italy. 
Aw. G. M. ABBATE, care of Raimondo Falci, Via Bandiera 69, Palermo, Italy. 

PEBU., 

Dr. HUMBERTO FERNANDEZ DA VILA, Gallos 254, Lima, Peru. 
MANUEL F. OCHOA, Cuzco, Peru. 

BTJSSIA— FINLAND. 

Dr. S. K. LAURILA, Museigatan 5, Helsingfors, Finland. 

Dr. p. J. STYNNINEN, Neue Studentenhuset, Helsingfors, Finland. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BERNHARD GREUTER, Affoltern Str. 545, Hoengg, Zurich, Switzerland. 
ALFRED KNAPP, Bolley Str. 56, Zurich, Switzerland. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

LOUIS P. LOCHNER, 612 S. Brearly St., Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 
GEORGE W. NASMYTH, 40 Mount Vern,on St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

Philippine Islands. 
■CARLOS L. LOCSIN, Silay Occ. Negros, Philippine Islands. 

Porto Rico. 
HELIODORO BLANCO-MORALES, 8 Allen Street, San Juan, Porto Rico. 
MIGUEL A. MUNOZ, Secretary of the Central Committee, P. O. Box 1112, San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 

TTRTTGUAY. 

FERNANDO GOMEZ AIDO, President, Liga de los Estudiantes Americanos, 

Montevideo, Uruguay. 
WASHINGTON ESCUDERO, Calle Suarez No. 80, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Please send all changes or corrections to the 

International Bureau of Students, 

40 Mount Vernon Street, 

Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 



Report of the Committee on Students' Problems. 

Note. — The members of this Committee were Messrs. Walter A. Berendsohn 
(Germany), chairman; S. K. Tsao (China), F. Galvez Portocarrero (Guatemala), 
Humberto Fernandez Davila (Peru), and Henry Hartman (Finland). 

As mutual understanding and mutual assistance in the striving 
towards similar ideals are the aims of the Federation, the Committee 
has compiled the following list of twenty-five students' problems, 
without being of the opinion that this list is in any way exhaustive. 
The members of the committee regard these problems as proper subjects 
for discussion in our future congresses and in the publications of the 
Federation. They believe that these discussions will promote mutual 
understanding and will in many cases fertilize the student's life and 
activities in the different countries. 

I. I. Educational ideals. 

2. Studying abroad and intercourse with foreign students. 

3. Moral problems (sexual life, etc.). 

4. Religious problems. 

5. The student and the arts. 

6. The student and politics. 

II. 7. The freshman. 

8. Relations between students and professors. 

9. Discipline (regulations, etc.). 

10. Public opinion and its expressions (newspapers, magazines, traditional 

ideas, etc.). 

11. Students' reading rooms for newspapers and magazines. 

12. Libraries supplementary to university libraries (modern literature, etc. ). 

13. Social functions (dancing, etc.). 

III. 14. physical education (sport, athletics, etc. ). 

15. Hygienic problems. 

16. Students' walking hours. 

IV. 17. Organizations (fraternities, clubs, etc.). 
18. Representative council of students. 

V. 19. Social conditions (financial problems). 

20. Lodging, board, students' homes and inns. 

21. Scholarships. 

VI. 22. Insurance against diseases (hospital, etc.). 

23. Insurance against accidents. 

VII. 24. Social work outside the University, and University Settlements. 

VIII. 25. Long vacation. 
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Report of the Committee on Publications. 

NoTB. — The members of the Committee on Publications were Messrs. W. W. 
Welsh (United States), chairman; Raimondo Falci (Italy), Paul F. Baumgarten 
(Germany), Edgar Herzog (Germany), and Messrs. Nasmyth, Oliver, and Loch- 
ner, ex-officiis. 

Owing to the fact that so much time was necessarily spent in the 
Constitutional Committee and that the majority of the members of 
the Publication Committee were also members of the Constitutional 
Committee, we are unable to submit as comprehensive and detailed 
a report on the subject of the International Student Review as we 
might wish. We have found ourselves agreed, however, on several 
general propositions which may be helpful in the establishment of an 
ofiScial organ for the International Federation of Students. 

We beg to submit the following Recommendations : 

I. That" this Congress authorize the establishment of -an Inter- 
national Student Review which shall be the official organ of the Inter- 
national Federation of Students and as such shall promote the objects 
of the " Corda Fratres " F. I. D. E., as set forth in its constitution ; 
namely, 

a. To unite student movements and organizations throughout 
the world, to study student problems and to promote among 
students closer international relations, mutual understanding 
and friendship. 

b. To encourage the study of international relations and problems. 

c. To stimulate a sympathetic appreciation of the character, pro- 

blems, and intellectual currents of other nations. 

d. To facilitate foreign study and to increase its value and fruit- 
fulness. 

The movement is neutral in all special religious, political and 
economic principles. 

II. That the magazine be published quarterly in World Form IX, 
i6x 22.6 cm. in one edition ; the articles appearing in English, French 
or German depending upon the wishes of the author or the judgment 
of the Board of Directors. 

III. That the location of the magazine be at the headquarters of 
the International Bureau of Students. 

IV. That the organization of the magazine be divided into two 
divisions : (a) editorial, (b) business. 
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(a) The editorial management shall concern itself with the securing 
and publishing of all articles and reading material appearing in the 
publication. It shall consist, first, of an editor-in-chief elected by 
the Congress, who shall have full charge of the editorial management ; 
second, departmental editors who shall be appointed by the editor-in- 
chief with the approval of the Congress and who shall have charge of 
the different departments of the editorial work ; third, news editors, 
selected by the different organizations adhering to the International 
Federation of Students and who shall act as reporters and representa- 
tives of their respective organizations. 

(b) The business management shall devise ways and means for 
financing the magazine. The following sources of revenue are sug- 
gested : first, subscriptions; second, advertising; third, subsidy. The 
subscription of the Review ought to be not less than $1.00 per year 
and the business manager should reserve the right to change the sub- 
scription price in accordance with the best interests of the publication. 
For the first year or so we cannot hope to raise much revenue from 
the subscriptions and it may be necessary that we seek aid from those 
who are interested in the promotion of the ideals of this organization. 
The business manager should strive, however, through advertising to 
place the magazine on a self-supporting and independent basis. In 
arriving at this last end the committee urges the recommendation that 
the student publications of the world organize among themselves an 
association whereby the}' mutually agree to accept from every other 
student publication in the world advertisements at a stated reduction 
of their current rates. Such an association would enable not only the 
international review but all other student publications to be put upon 
a sound business basis. Appended to this report is a detailed explan- 
ation of the plans for such an association. 

V. The committee recommends the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee on publication to proceed with the organization and establish- 
ment of an International Student Review, following as far as it deems 
it advisable the recommendations submitted by this committee. 

Note : The contribution on "The Financial Possibilities of our Stu- 
dent Publications," by Wm. W. Welsh, referred to in this report, 
appears in Part II of the Proceedings. — Ed. 



The Resolutions Adopted by the Congress. 

Note. — The Members of this Committee on Resolutions were Messrs. Suh Hu 
(China), chairman, Alfred Knapp (Switzerland), Miguel Munoz (Porto Rico), 
Henry Hartman (Finland), Washington Escudero (Uruguay), and Messrs. 
Nasmyth, Ivochner, and Oliver, ex-officiis. 

1 . The Congress congratulates the students of Finland and Russia 
upon their work for the uplift of their people by leading campaigns of 
education against illiteracy, alcoholism, tuberculosis, unsanitary living, 
etc., and wishes them success in the continuation of the splendid 
mission they have set before themselves. It also expresses its hope 
that the students of the world may be fired with zeal to carry on the 
work of the cultural, social, political, and economic uplift of the people 
of their respective countries. 

2. While the Congress greatly admires those students of the 
European states who during the recent wars have so nobly fought and 
died for their fatherlands, it expresses its sincere hope that in the near 
future the movement of internationalism may reach these countries 
and bring to them good tidings of understanding, goodwill, and peace 
among the nations ; and that it may in the future prevent the necessity 
for such sacrifices of the best minds of a nation. 

3. The Congress declares itself in cordial sympathy with the aim 
and work of the " Union des Associations Internationales " at Brussels, 
and recommends the entrance of the " Corda Fratres", International 
Federation of Students, into this Union. 

4. The Congress declares itself in hearty sympathy with the aims 
of the International Institute for Organizing Intellectual Work, ' ' Die 
Bruecke", Munich, Germany. 

5. The Congress declares itself in hearty sympathy with the plans 
for a World Center of Communication created by the architect, 
Hendrik P. Andersen. 

6. The Congress expresses its opinion that in order to facilitate 
international communication and correspondence the postal rates 
should be reduced and the world penny postage for letters be adopted. 

7. The Congress declares itself heartily in favor of an auxiliary 
language and expresses the earnest hope that the adherents of 
Esperanto and Ido (reformed Esperanto) may unite in a common 
effort to secure the appointment of an official commission for the 
purpose of thoroughly studying the problem, and adopting an official 
international auxiliary language. 
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8. The Congress expresses its sincere gratitude to those nations and 
institutions that have made appropriations to enable their delegates ta 
attend the Congress. 

9. The Congress expresses its deep gratitude for the many attentions,- 
privileges, and hospitality bestowed upon it by the authorities of Cor- 
nell University, and also for the heartfelt sympathy and cooperation 
shown by Acting President Crane of Cornell University. 

10. The Congress expresses its thanks and appreciation to President 
Wilson, Secretary-of-State Bryan, ex-President Roosevelt, ex-President 
Taft, and many others for their encouraging greetings ; and especially 
to Dr. Andrew D. White for his hospitality, and to Hon. Philander 
P. Claxton, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Mr. John R. Mott, President Charles 
F. Thwing, and Prof. Nathanael Schmidt for having honored the 
Congress with their presence and message. 

1 1 . The Congress expresses its warmest gratitude to the members of 
the local Committee on Organization, especially Chairman C. L. 
I/Ocsin, for their zealous and well-conducted work, to which the success 
of the Congress is largely due ; to the special committees of the cities 
of Boston, New York, Buffalo, Washington, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more for their assistance and hospitality ; and also to those organiza- 
tions and individuals that have rendered help and extended courtesies 
to the German students on their study-tour. 

12. The Congress expresses its gratitude and appreciation to Presi- 
dent Nasmyth and Secretary IvOchner for the work they have done for 
the Federation and for the Congress ; and to Mrs. Nasmyth for her 
hearty and energetic cooperation. 

13. The Congress expresses its profound gratitude and appreciation 
to the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club for the very kind hospitality it has 
extended to the delegates and for the splendid work which its com- 
mittees have done for the Congress. 

14. The Congress urges the chapters, consulates, and adhering 
associations to exchange publications with one another. 

(The two resolutions which follow were recommended for adoption 
by the committees on organization and constitution, and were 
unanimously passed.) 

1. Resolved, That an International Bureau of Students be estab- 
lished, that the director and secretary of such bureau be elected by 
this Congress, and that these oflScers work out the details in coopera- 
tion with the Comite Central. 

2. Resolved, That there be established an International Student 
Review, and that a committee be appointed by the President of the 
Congress to work out the details. 



The New Constitution. 

Note. — The new Corda Fratres Constitution was drafted by the Committees on 
Organization and Constitution meeting in joint session. The former consisted of 
Messrs. John Mez (Germany), chairman, Alberto Viiias (Argentina), T. L. Ling 
(United States), Alexander L. Trachtenberg (Russia), Mario Marini (Italy), Edgar 
Herzog (Germany), and Messrs, Nasmyth, Lochner and Oliver, ex-officiis; the 
latter of Messrs. John Mez (Germany), chairman, Zoltan de Hindy (Hungary), 
Raiinondo Falci (Italy), Diego L. Molinari (Argentina), Paul F. Baumgarten 
(Germany), Mrs. Beatrice Mekota (United States), Messrs. Nasmyth, Lochner 
and Oliver, ex-officiis, and Mr. B. N. Langdon-Davies (England), guest. The 
meetings of these committees were presided over by Messrs. Mez and Oliver. 

Preceding the adoption of the new constitution, the joint committee 
recommended the adoption of the following resolutions, which resolu- 
tions were unanimously passed : 

''Resolved, That a new constitution be created for the Corda Fratres 
Movement. The Fundamental Articles adopted at Turin in 1898 apply 
only to those national groups which have formally ratified them, and 
shall be printed as an historical document preceding the new constitu- 
tion. ' 

"Resolved, That the following Principles shall govern the Interna- 
tional Relations of the associations adhering to the ' Corda Fratres ' , 
International Federation of Students." 

The constitution as originally drafted by the joint committee is 
identical with the final text as given below, with the following four 
exceptions : 

Article II (paragraph i) did not contain the words "to study stu- 
dent problems of every nature." In Article III the words "which 
ratifies this constitution" were not included. In Articles IV (a and 
b), and V (paragraph i), the words "national group" were used 
instead of "member." The last sentence in Article VI (a) was 
missing. The final text as printed below is that adopted by the 
■Congress in full session. 
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The Original Fundamental Articles of the "Corda Fratres" 
International Federation of Students. 

The fundamental articles were approved at the first International 
Congress of Students, (Turin, Italy) November 12-20, 1898. 

I. The name of the Federation is : Federation Internationale des 
Etudiants, translated into the national language of the section and 
preceded by "Corda Fratres" as the motto of the Federation. 

II. The principal aim of the International Federation of Students 
is to support and spread the idea of unity and brotherhood among 
students. 

III. Every student registered in a university or in an institution of 
higher instruction has the right to become a member of the Federa- 
tion, without regard to the religion or political belief which he pro- 
fesses. 

IV. Each member on entering the Federation pledges himself upon 
his honor, to use without ceasing the means which his social position, 
his ability and his work furnish him, to further cordial relations be- 
tween the youth of different nations, and to support all manifestations 
which he believes useful in order to dissipate in all classes of persons, 
the prejudices, rancor and hatred which cause states to be recipro- 
cally hostile and on a permanent war basis. 

V. The International Federation of Students purposes also to 
support, with all the means in its power, the work of peace and arbi- 
tration between nations. 

VI. The aim of the Federation is also to place students in cor- 
respondence with each other, and in particular those who are devoted 
to the same branches of science, in order to facilitate the exchange of 
information and scientific researches of which they may have need be- 
fore and after taking the doctorate degree. 

VII. To secure hosts and friends in distant cities on the occasion of 
voyages of individuals or parties to foreign lands, in order that these 
voyages may be more easily undertaken and accomplished. 

Vm. These fundamental principles having been unanimously 
adopted, shall govern the Federation. 
IX. They cannot be modified. 
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Principles Governing the International Relations of the 

Associations Adhering to the "Corda Fratres" 

International Federation of Students. 

I. Name. The name of the Federation is: Federation Interna- 
tionale des Etudiants, translated into the national language of the 
section and preceded by "Corda Fratres" as the device of the 
Federation. 

II. Object. To unite student movements and organizations through- 
out the world, to study student problems of every nature, and to 
promote among students closer international relations, mutual under- 
standing and friendship. 

To encourage the study of international relations and problems. 

To stimulate a sympathetic appreciation of the character, problems 
and intellectual currents of other nations. 

To facilitate foreign study, and to increase its value and fruitfulness. 

The movement is neutral in all special religious, political and 
economic principles. 

III. Membership. Every student organization which ratifies this 
Constitution has the right to become a member of the Federation, 
without regard to race, nationality, religious or political belief or social 
condition of its members. 

IV. Organization, a) Each member shall be an independent unit 
and as such shall preserve its absolute autonomy. 

b) No member shall be under any financial 
responsibility to any other or others. 

V. Cordial Cooperation. There shall, however, be the most cordial 
cooperation between these members in the following ways among 
others : 

a ) International Congresses. The Federation shall hold an interna- 
tional congress of students biennially and shall encourage international 
congresses of less extended groups of students, as Pan-American 
Congresses, Pan-European Congresses, etc. Each Congress shall 
designate the time and place of the next Congress and may suggest. the 
time and place of succeeding Congresses. 

b) International Correspondence. The Federation shall provide 
means for placing the students of different countries in correspondence 
with the students of the same subjects in other countries in order that 
they may obtain a wider knowledge of conditions and methods of tsudy. 
It will facilitate the international interchange of student publications 
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and will secure foreign correspondents for student magazines which 
desire them. 

c) International Hospitality and Interchange of Students. The 
Federation will assist in the organization of international student visits, 
and of study tours of student organizations or individual students ; it 
will furnish information and advice to students wishing to study in a 
foreign university, and will strive to make their period of study abroad 
as fruitful and effective as possil^le. 

VI. Central Committee. 

a) Two members elected by each country represented in the 
Federation, shall constitute a Central Committee whose function it 
shall be to extend the Federation and to devise ways and means for 
carrying out its objects. 

b) The Congress shall elect members of the Central Committee 
fop such countries as fail to name their representatives. These 
members to serve until their successors are elected by their countries. 

c) The members of the Central Committee shall be on the basis 
of equality, but two of them, known as the President and Secretary 
of the Central Committee, shall direct its work. 

d) The President and the Secretary of the Central Committee 
shall be elected by the biennial Congresses. 

VII. Amendments. These principles can only be modified in an 
International Congress when the proposed amendment has been sub- 
mitted to the members of the Federation six months in advance. 



Articles Fondamentaux de la "Corda Fratres" Fdddration 
Internationale des Etudiants. 

I. I^e titre de la Federation est : FM^ration internationale des Etu- 
diants, traduit dans la langue nationale de la section et precede par 
" Corda Fratres " comme devise de la Federation meme. 

II. I,e but principal de la ' Federation Internationale des Etudiants ' 
est de proteger et favoriser I'idee de' solidarite et de fraternite entre 
les etudiants. 

III. Tout etudiant a le droit de faire partie de la ' Federation ' 
pourvu qu'il soit inscrit dans une Universite ou dans une Ecole ou Insti- 
tut superieur, quelle que soit sa religion et I'idee politique qu'il 
prof esse. 

IV. Chaque confedere en entrant dans la ' Federation ' s'engage.£ur 
son honneur a employer sans cesse les moyens que sa position sociale, 
son intelligence et son activite lui fournissent pour favoriser les rap- 
ports internationaux entre la jeunesse, et seconder toutes les mani- 
festations qu'il croira utiles afin de dissiper, dans n'importe quelle 
classe de personnes, les prejuges, les rancunes, les haines qui rendent 
les Etats reciproquement hostiles et toujours sur pied de guerre. 

V. I,a ' Federation Internationale des Etudiants ' se propo,se aussi de 
seconder par tous les moyens en son pouvoir I'oeuvre de la paix et de 
r arbitrage entre nations. 

VI. Le but de la ' F6d6ration ' est aussi de mettre en correspondance 
les etudiants entre eux et en particulier ceux qui se vouent k la m^me 
branche des sciences, afin de faciliter les moyens d'informations et les 
recherches ssientifiques, dont on peut avoir besoin avant et apres le 
doctorat. 

VII. t)e s'assurer reciproquement des h6tes et des amis dans les 
grandes villes lointaines k 1' occasion de voyages individuels et collectifs 
a I'etranger voyages, qui seront ainsi plus facilement entrepris et 
accomplis. 

VIII. lyCs principes fondamentaux admis k I'unanimite precedem- 
ment r^glent la Federation. 

IX. lis ne pourront Stre modifies.' 

'Approuv^s en ler Congrfes International des Etudiants 4 Torino (Italia) 1898 
(stance 15 novembre). 
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Principes qui Inspirent les Relations Internationales des Asso- 
ciations Adherant a la "Corda Fratres" Fede- 
ration Internationale des Etudiants. 

I. NOM DE LA Society. Le titre de la Federation est : Federation 
Internationale des ^^tudiants, traduit dans la langue nationale de la 
section et precede par ' ' Corda Fratres ' ' , comme devise de la Fed6ra- 
tion mSme. 

II. But. lyC but de la Federation est d'unir les mouvements et 
organisations d'etudiants dans le monde entier, de considerer les 
questions de toute nature interessant les etudiants et d'etablir des 
relations internationales plus etroites, une entente cordiale des amities 
mutuelles entre les 6tudiants du monde entier. 

Encourager I'etude des relations et des questions internationales. 

Developper une intelligeute sympathie pour le caractere, les interets 
et les courants intellectuels des autres nations. 

Faciliter I'etude dans les pays etrangers et augmenter la valeur et 
I'utilite de cette etude. 

Le mouvement pratique la neutralite dans toutes les questions parti- 
culieres de religion, de politique et d'economie politique. 

III. Membres. Tous les groupes d'etudiants qui ratifieront cette 
constitution ont le droit de devenir membres de la Federation sans 
distinction de race, nationalite, croyance religieuse ou politique, ou 
condition sociale de ses adherents. 

IV. Organisation, (a) Chaque membre sera une unite inde- 
pendante et comme telle, conservera son autonomie absolue. 

(b) Aucune membre ne sera financierement responsabled'aucune 
autre. 

V. Cooperation Cordiale. II y aura, toutefois, la plus cordiale 
cooperation entre ces groupes, en particulier par les moyens ci-3.pres : 

(a) Congrls Internationaux . I,a Federation tiendra tous les deux 
ans un congres international d'etudiants et encouragera les congres 
internationaux de groupements moins considerables, tels que Congres : 
Pan-Americains, Pan-Europeens, etc. Chaque congres designera la 
date et la ville du prochain congres et pourra suggerer la date et 
I'endroit ou auront lieu des congres futurs. 

(b) Correspondance Internationale. 'LiS. Federation devra procurer 
le moyen de mettre les etudiants de divers pays en correspondance 
avec les etudiants des m^mes sujets dans d'autres pays, de sorte qu'ils 
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acquierent une connaissance plus complete des conditions et des 
m^thodes de travail dans ces pays. EUe facilitera aussi I'echange 
international de publications d'etudiants et procurera des correspon- 
dants Strangers aux revues d'etudiants qui peuvent les disirer. 

( c ) Hospitaliti Internationale et ^changes d' Etudiants. lya Federa- 
tion aidera a 1' organisation de visites Internationales d'etudiants et 
de voyages d'etudes de groupes d'etudiants, ou d'etudiants isoles; elle 
fournira des renseignements et des conseils aux Etudiants desireux 
d'6tudier dans une university ^trang^re et s'efforcera de rendre leur 
periode d'etudes a I'etranger aussi profitable et eflScace que possible. 

VI. CoMiTfi Central, (a) Deux membres elus pour chaque pays 
represent^ dans la Federation, constitueront un comit^ central dont la 
fonction sera d'^tendre la F^d^ration et d'etudier les moyens de realiser 
ses buts. 

(b) IvC congres elira des membres du comit^ central pour les pays 
qui negligeront de nommer des representants. Ces membres serviront 
jusqu'a ce que leurs successeurs soient elus par leurs pays respectifs. 

(c) I<es membres du comit6 central seront sur un pied d'egalite, 
mais deux d'entre eux designes sous le nom de president et de secre- 
taire du comit^ central dirigeront ses travaux. 

(d) I^e president et le secr6taire du comite central seront elus par 
les congres bi-annuels. 

VII. Amendments. I^es principes ci-dessus ne pourront ^tre modi- 
fies dans un congres international qu'apres que I'amendement propose 
aura ete soumis aux membres de la Federation, six mois ^ I'avance. 



Part II.— List of the Members and 
Delegates to the Congress. 






ARGENTINA. 

APESECHE, R. FRANCISCO. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address r 
San Juan, Argentina. 

CAPDEVILA, ARTURO. Delegate Federacion Universitaria de Cordoba. Uni- 
versidad de Cordoba. Address : Cordoba, Argentina. 

CORES, JULIO A., I. C. Delegate Federacion Universitaria de Buenos Aires, 
Universidad de Buenos Aires. 

DE IPOLA, BRAULIO. Delegate Federacion Universitaria de la Plata. Uni- 
versidad de La Plata. Address r Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

MOLINARI, DIEGO L. Delegate Federacion Universitaria de Buenos Aires. 
Universidad de Buenos Aires. Address : Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

VINAS, ALBERTO. Government delegate Federacion Universitaria de Buenos 
Aires. President of the Argentine Delegation. Universidad de Buenos- 
Aires. Address : Corrientes 2038, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

AUSTRIA— HUNGARY. 

Bohemia. 

MEKOTA, Mrs. BEATRICE M., B.A. Delegate Association of Komensky Edu- 
cational Clubs of Bohemian-Americans. Delegate Bohemian Students- 
Organization of the University of Iowa. Delegate State University of Iowa 
Cosmopolitan Club. Address : 526 S. 8th St., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

VONDRACEK, L. J., B.S.,in Agron. Member Iowa State College Cosmopolitan. 
Club. Address : Ithaca, New York. 

Hungary. 

DE HINDY, ZOLTAN, Dr. Droit. Vice-President Rome Congress of Corda Fratres. 
Delegate from the Consulat Corda Fratres in Budapest. Address : Damjan- 
ich-utca 28/b, Budapest VII, Hungary. 

BRAZIL. 

ANDRADE, JOSE M. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address : Franca, 

Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
DE CARVALHO, ALVARO C. Delegate Medical School of Bahia. Address :. 

Garcia 709, Bahia, Brazil. 
DE CARVALHO, FRANCISCO F. Delegate Medical School of Bahia. Address : 

Garcia 709, Bahia, Brazil. 
COSTA, FRANCISCO R. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address : Pitaju, 

Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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GON5ALVES, DARIO R. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address:. 
Guaratingueta, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

DE LIMA, PLINIO. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address : Vargem- 
Grande, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

DElMACEDO, PAULO BUARQUE. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Ad- 
dress : S. Pedro 124-6, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

POMPEIA, ALVARO J., Jr. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address: 
Rua Pianhy 99, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

SAMPAIO, A. F. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address: 86-A Zuig . 
Antonio, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

SOUZA, ANTONIO C. P. Delegate Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address : 
Rua Helvetia 31, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

CHILE. 

OSS A, LUIS L. Government Delegate Students of Chile. Home : Santiago de 
Chile. Address : 346 W. 23rd St., New York City, U. S. A. 

ZELAYA, CESAR, M.E. Government Delegate Students of Chile. Address : 346 
W. 23rd St., New York City, U. S. A. " 

CHINA. 

CHANG, LOY, A.B. Delegate Chinese Students' Alliance. Member Harvard 

Cosmopolitan Club. Address : 12 Sumner Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
CHANG, PUNG C, A.B. Chinese Students' Christian Association, Member Clark 

University Cosmopolitan Club. Address : 124 E. 28th St., New York City. 
CHEN, CHENG-SZE. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Home : Foochow, 

China. 
CHEN, Y. T. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Home : Shanghai, China. 
CHIU, CHONG Y., B.A., B S. Purdue University Cosmopolitan Club. Home 

Address : 571 Burkill Road, Shanghai, China. 
CHOW, HOU-KUN. Chinese Students' Alliance. Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology. Shanghai, China. 
CHOW, TSE KI. Chinese Students' Alliance Yale University. Canton, China. 
CHU, CHE C. Chinese Students' Alliance. Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Hangchow, China. 
HOU, MAO C. Delegate Chinese Students' Alliance. Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology. Home : Tangang, China. 
HSU, Y. F. JABIN. University of Michigan Cosmopolitan Club. Address : 533 

E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
HU, SUH, A.B. Delegate Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. President of the Cornell 

Cosmopolitan Club. Address : Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, Ithaca, N. Y. 
JEN, CARL. Chinese Students' Alliance, Worcester Academy. Home : Shanghai, 

China. 
KING, PANG C. Chinese Students' Alliance, Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Home : 

Shanghai, China. 
LAU, WAI MING. Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address : 2o5 Fairmount Ave., 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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LIN, D. Y., B.S. Chinese Students' Alliance, Yale University. Home : Shanghai, 
China. 

LIN, K. Z. Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address : University of Virginia. Char- 
lottesville, Va. 
XING, TSOERUN L., A.B. Delegate State University of Iowa Cosmopolitan 
Club. President of Corda Fratres Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. 
Address : 317 S. Capital St., Iowa City, Iowa. 

XO, T. S. Chinese Students' Alliance, University of Michigan. Home : Canton, 
China. 

MEI, YU C. Chinese Students' Alliance, Worcester Polytechnic Institute. Ad- 
dress : 2 Hackfeld Road, Worcester, Mass. 

PAN, WEN HUAN. University of Michigan Chinese Students' Club. Address : 
1209 S. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

SOONG, TZE V. Chinese Students' Alliance, Harvard University. Home : 
Shanghai, China. 

TONG, YQEHLIANG, B. A. Delegate Yale Cosmopolitan Club, Chinese Students' 
Alliance. Home address : 130 Honkew, Shanghai, China. 

TSAO, SIK K. Vice-President World's Chinese Student Federation. Address : 
120 Sze Chuen Road, Shanghai, China. 

TSEN, MAO KUNG. Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Home address : Chungking 
P. O., China. 

WANG, CHENG FU, E.M., A.M., F.H.C. Delegate Pei-Yang University, Colum- 
bia University. Home : Tientsin, China. 

WANG, HUNG C. Chinese Students' Alliance, Lehigh University. Home : 
Tientsin, China. 

WANG, ING TSO. Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address : 206 Fairmount Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

"WANG, K. Chinese Students' Alliance. Columbia University. Home : 
Shanghai, China. 

WEI, WEN P., A.B., M.A. Delegate Chinese Educational Mission to the United 
States of America. Delegate and President Student's Alliance. Delegate 
Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club of the City of New York. Address : 
554 West 114th St., New York City. 

WO, SUN P. Chinese Students' Alliance. Yale University. Home ■ Pekine 
China. *' 

WONG, PARKIN, A.B. Chinese Students' Alliance. Cornell Cosmopolitan 

Club. Home : Canton, China. 
WOO, SIEN MING. Chinese Students' Alliance. Johns Hopkins University. 

Address : 249 Hoffman St., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Y'UI, DAVID Z. T. , M. A. Lecture Department, National Committee, Y. M. C. A. 

China. Home : Shanghai, China. 

COLOMBIA. 

BONILLA, JUAN A., A.B., M.S. Delegate and President University of Michigan 
Cosmopolitan Club. Home address : Cali, Colombia. 

CUBA. 

BAR ALT, LUIS A. Jr., A.B. Delegate Associacion de Estudiantes de la Uni- 
versidad de la Habana. Address : Linea 122 Vedado, Habana, Cuba. 

LATOUR, JULIO B., A.B., C.C. Delegate Associacion de Estudiantes de la Uni- 
versidad de la Habana. Address : Sn Nicolas 74 Habana, Cuba. 
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DENMARK. 

BORBERG, WII^LIAM. University of Copenhagen. Home : Copeuliagen, 
Denmark. 

EGYPT. 

HANNA, ELIAS S., C.E. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Home address : 
Tanta, Egypt. 

GERMANY. 

ABRAHAM, HUGO, Dr. Jur. Bonn University. Address : Bismarckstr. 98. 
Saarbruecken, Germany. 

BAESSLER, ADO, Dr. Jur. University of Leipzig. Grassistrasse 36, Deipzig, 
Germany. 

BAUMGARTEN, PAUL P. Delegate and former President Verband der Interna- 
tionalen Studentenvereine an Deutschen Hochschulen " Corda Fratres " 
Deutsche Freie Studentenschaft, University of Goettingen, Biihlstr. 15. 
Editor Vuterland und Welt. Home address : Osterbeskstrasse 33, Hamburg, 
Germany. 

BERBNDSOHN, WALTER A., Ph.D. Delegate Freistudentischer Bund. 
Delegate Deutscher Bund Abstinenter Studenten. Delegate Deutsche Freie 
Studentenschaft. In charge of Study Tour. Home Address : Hallerplatz 8, 
Hamburg, Germany. 

BING, ERNST. Wuerzburg University. Address : Fuertherstrasse 21, Nurem- 
berg, Germany. 

BLEMBEL, ALFRED W. Deutsche Freie Studentenschaft. University of Leip- 
zig. Address : Wielandstrasse 7, Dresden, Germany. 
■ VON BOYNEBURGH, BARON. Internationaler Studenten Verein. Munich 
University. Address : Wittelsbacherplatz 3, Munich, Germany. 

BRAUN, RICHARD. Darmstadt Business College. Darmstadt, Germany. 

HAUBOLD, ERNST. Deutsche Freie Studentenschaft. Dresden Technische 
Hochschule. Home address : Parkstrasse 25, Chemnitz, Germany. 

HEINZE, GEORG. Berlin University. Address : Dreiokerstr. 7, Brieg, Breslau, 
Germany. 

HERZOG, EDGAR. Delegate and President Verband der Internationalen Stu- 
dentenvereine an Deutschen Hochschulen, Corda Fratres. University of 
Leipzig. Editor Zur Internationalen, Kultur-Bewegung . Home address : 
Brandvorwerkstrasse 38, Leipzig, Germany. 

JENTZSCH, MARTIN. University of Berlin. Home address : Achenbach- 
strasse 21, Berlin, W. 50, Germany. 

KEILPFLUG, ERICH. Munich University. Home address : Hewaldstrasse 10, 
Schoeneberg, Berlin, Germany. 

KELLER, FRITZ, A.B. World's Student Christian Federation. University of 
Leipzig. Brueckenstrasse I. Greiz i/V. , Germany. 

KLAESSIG, KURT O. Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address : 281 Cleveland 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KLEE, HANS. Deutsche Freie Studentenschaft. Address : Volksgartenstn 20, • 
Cologne, Germany. 

KOENIGSBERGER, KURT. Deutsche Freie Studentenschaft. Munich Uni- 
versity. Address : Bahnhofstr. 3, Puerth, Bavaria, Germany. 

KNEIP, FRIEDRICH. Strassburg University. Home address : Rathansstrasse 
76. Biebrich, Wiesbaden, Germany. 

KUEHNERT, HERBERT, M.S., Ph.D. Delegate Freiestudentischer Bund. 
Delegate Deutsche Freie Studentenschaft. Munich University. Home : 
Steinach, S. M., Germany. 
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KUMPMANN, KARL, Ph.D. Privatdozent, Bonn University. Address: Bonn, 
Germany. 

LUST, ROBERT. Wuerzburg University. Home address: Hochstrasse 15, 
Nuremburg, Germany. 

MESSTEK, EDUARD. Berlin University. Address: Kaiserkorso i, Neutempel- 
hof, Berlin, Germany. 

MEYSEL, KURT E. Munich University., Home address: Wilhelmstrasse 23, 
Berlin, S. W., Germany. 

MEZ, JOHN, Ph.D. Delegate Verband der Internationalen Studentenvereine an 
Deutschen Hochschulen Corda Fratres. President Corda Fratres, Iriter- 
nationaler Studenten Verein, Munich University. Address : Schwind- 
strasse 30, Munich, Germany. 

NORD, WALTER, Dr. Jur. Address : Schlueterstr. 52, Hamburg, Germany. 

OBERLE, ALFRED, G.Ph. Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Ithaca, New York. 

PFANNSCHMIDT, Miss ELIZABETH. Address : Rathausstr. 7, Dessau, Ger- 
many. 

RELIUS, HERMANN, Deutsche Freie Studentenschaft, Halle University, 
Address : Steinweg 46, Halle, (S) Germany. 

RIEDEL, ERNST. Deutsche Freie Studentenschaft, Kiel University. Ad- 
dress : Pfarrkirchplatz i, Franstadt in Posen, Germany. 

RODERBURG, ALEXANDER, Dr.Ing. Deutsche Freie Studentenschaft, Egl. 
Techn. Hochschule, Aachen. Address : Kupferstri, Aachen, Germany. 

ROSENBERG, ALFRED. Deutsche Freie Studentenschaft, Munich University. 
Address : Mauerkirschstr. 4, Munich, Germany. 

SCHARTIGER, Miss ELLA. Delegate Heidelberger Internationaler Studenten 
Verein. Delegate Verband der Internationalen Studenten Vereine an 
Deutschen Hochschulen "Corda Fratres". Home: Marktplatz 4, Heidel- , 
berg, Germany. 

SCHUQHART, THEODORE L., M.E., Ph.D. Internationaler Studenten Verein, 
Munich University. Home: Muelheim (Ruhr), Germany. 

WEIGELT, W. Deutsche Freie Studentenschaft, Halle University. Home: 
Lauenberg in Pommera, Germany. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

LANGDON-DAVIES, B. N., M.A. Garton Foundation and War and Peace Soc- 
ieties of Cambridge and Manchester, Cambridge University. Address : 
Garton Foundation, Whitehall House, Whitehall, I,ondon. 

MACMILLAN, B. R., (Scotland). Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Ad- 
dress : 321 Mitchell St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SMITH, HALLIDIE H. M., B.A., M.Sc. Cambridge University War and Peace 
Society. Address : Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

British West Indies. 

CLARKE, JAMES B., A.B. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Home: Cas- 
tries, Santa Lucia, W. I. Address : 26 Vesey St., New York City. 

GUATEMALA. 

GALVEZ-PORTOCARRERO, FRANCISCO, B.S. Government Delegate Rep- 
resenting the Students of Guatemala. Home : Guatemala. 

RIVERA, ANGEL ARTURO, C.C, L.L. Government Delegate Representing 
the Students of Guatemala Universidad de Medicina, Guatemala. Home ; 
Guatemala. 
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ITALY. 

D'AMBROSI, FRANCISCO, Dr. Agr. Consolato Corda Fratres di Napoli. Ad- 
dress : Casale Monserrato, Naples, Italy. 

BORRELLO, FRANCISCO P., Aw. Consolato Corda Fratres di Palermo. Ad- 
dress : Piazza Vittoria 43 Palermo, Italy. 

FALCI, Prof. RAIMONDO, D. Sc. Nat. Delegate Consolato Corda Fratres di 
Palermo. Member of Central Committee Corda Fratres. Editor of Corda 
Fratres Rivista. Speaker. Address : Via Bandiera 69, Palermo, Italy. 

FRIGERIO, CELESTINO, Rg. Delegate Associazione Studenti Superiori di 
Milano. Uuiversita Commerciale I,uigi Bocconi. Address : Corso Magenta 
67, Milan, Italy. 

DE GRASSI, GEORGIO, Rg. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Member 
General Committee on Arrangements. Address : iii W. Green St., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

MARINI, MARIO. Dr. Droit. Delegate Consolato Corda Fratres di Napoli. 
Chairman Organization Committee of Rome Congress. Address : 23 Viale 
Elena, Naples, Italy. 

JAPAN. 

KASAI, JUIJI G. Ph.B. Japanese Institutions. Secretary University of Chica- 
go Cosmopolitan Club. Home Address : Nishijuna Minamikoma Yamana- 
shi-Ker, Japan. Address : 390 Harvard St. , Cambridge, Mass. 

SHIBUTE, ICHIRO, (Japan). Member Syracuse Cosmopolitan Club. Address: 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 

MEXICO. 

GUIZAR, EMILIO, Jr. Sociedad Escuela Libre de Estudiantes. Member Cor- 
nell Cosmopolitan Club. Home Address : Apartado 336, Guadalajara, 
Mexico. 

PERU. 

ARMAS, JUAN L. E. Government Delegate University of Trujillo. Member 
Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Home address : Apartado 36 Trujillo, Peru. 

BASADRE, FEDERICO. Government Delegate Uni%-ersity of Lima. Universi- 
ty of Illinois. Home address : 121 Lozcano St., Lima, Peru. 

FERNANDEZ DAVILA, HUMBERTO. Delegate University of Cuzco. Presi- 
dent of the Peruvian Delegation. University of Pennsylvania. Home ad- 
dress : Gallos 254, Lima', Peru. 

OCHOA, MANUEL F. Delegate Association Universitaria del Cuzco. Home : 
Cuzco, Peru. 

OROZCO, PEDRO, I.M. Government Delegate University of Lima. Home ad- 
dress : Lima, Peru. 

PERALTA, CARLOS A. Government Delegate University of Arequipa. Home : 
Arequipa, Peru. 

SAAVEDRA, C. ALEJANDRO. San Marcos University, Lima. Home : Pacasi- 
nayo, Peru. 

VELEZ-BOQUET, ARNALDO. Government Delegate University of Lima. Home: 
Lima, Peru. 
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RUSSIA. 

DAY, GEORGE M., A.B., A.M. World Student Christian Federation. Address : 
B. O. 4tli Line No. 17, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

PERLZWEIG, W. A. , B. S. Delegate Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club of the City 
of New York. Address : 1421 Prospect Ave., New York City. 

TRACHTENBERG, ALEXANDER L., M.A. Delegate and President Yale Cos- 
mopolitan Club. Address : Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

VOLKOFF, Mrs. MARIE. Address : 214 Dryden Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 

VOLKOFF, THEODORE. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Address: 214 
Dryden Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Finland. 

HARTMAN, HENRY, M.D. Delegate Students of Finland. Address: Stu- 
dentkar, Neue Studentenhuset Helsingfors, Finland. 

SIAM. 

BEE, NAI KIM. Member Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Home : Bangkok, Siam. 
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Hawaii i 
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U. S. America (so. 

Uruguay 3. 



Part III. 



Chapter I. 



Address of Welcome by President Crane. 

Mr. Presidejit, Delegates to the Eighth International Congress of 
Students : 
I greatly regret that the president of the University is not here to 
welcome you this afternoon. As some of you may know, he has been 
at Athens during the last year as Minister of the United States. He 
went abroad to enjoy, as he supposed, a well earned vacation after 
twenty-six years of strenuous activity as professor and president. 
Unfortunately he had scarcely arrived in the country to which the 
world owes its greatest intellectual and artistic accomplishment be- 
fore war broke out and instead of scholarly leisure he has been, en- 
gaged in diplomatic labors and has lived in the midst of some of the 
most interesting events of modern history. 

I represent him with great diffidence today and am sorry that your 
Congress did not come a few days later, for he is approaching this 
country and will be disappointed that he has so narrowly missed the 
honor of being here today. 

However, I can extend to you as hearty a welcome on behalf of 
Cornell University, which places at your disposition while you are 
here all her facilities. It is unfortunate that your visit is made 
during our vacation and at a part of it when nearly all our professors 
are away. If you had come a few weeks sooner you would have 
found sixteen hundred students and a hundred professors in the 
Summer School, and we could have entertained you with delightful 
music in the chapel and with interesting conferences on educational 
subjects ; but in that case we could not have put Sage College at your 
disposal and your social life would not have been so pleasant. 

You have already visited a number of American Universities and 
will soon see more. They all have their individuality and most of 
them are distinguished by the beauty of their situation and the artistic 
character of their buildings, all erected for their particular purpose 
and, not as abroad, transferred to educational uses from some other 
destination. You will miss the venerable and picturesque structures 
of Europe, but you will admire I am sure the beauty of our country 
colleges. 

76 
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Many years ago when the distinguished English writer, Thomas 
Hughes, author of the famous novels of school and college life, 
" Tom Brown's School Days" and "Tom Brown at Oxford," visited 
Cornell University he was lost in amazement at the splendid prospect 
from the Campus, and said that Cornell was the only college he knew 
of built upon a hill. When he traveled more extensively in this 
country he found that there were many other colleges built upon hills 
to which he may apply the words of Scripture : " Ye are the light of 
the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be, hid." 

When you examine all these colleges you will find a great similarity. 
The last twenty-five years have made profound changes in our educa- 
tional institutions. The exodus of our advanced students to Germany 
fifty years ago began the change. They brought back with them the 
seminar and laboratory methods and love of research. Since then the 
interchange of professors and the constant migration of students have 
entirely changed our early methods, which, like our colleges, were 
based upon the English pattern of Oxford and Cambridge. I think I 
can say with truth that you will find the American Colleges differ 
largely in their equipment, but are pervaded by the same enlightened 
spirit of true scholarship. 

If you had visited this country in 1868, the year when Cornell Uni- 
versity was opened, you would have found a very different state of 
affairs. There were five classes of colleges, the State Universities 
and the Universities endowed or supported by various church denomi- 
nations. The State Universities were few and only one, Michigan, 
at that time, was eminent. So when Cornell University, a private 
college in a certain sense was opened with the same provisions for 
religious and political freedom which later .characterized the State 
Universities, it was a great step in educational and intellectual pro- 
gress. 

The recognition of the equal dignity of all branches of study and 
wide freedom of election in the courses of instruction attached to the 
new University a class of earnest students and rendered possible 
scientific work of a high order. 

It was the great good fortune of Cornell University to have as its- 
first president Dr. Andrew D. White, the most distinguished Ameri- 
can citizen now living. Not only did he encourage liberal studies, 
but by his historical interests and wide range of knowledge he pro- 
moted scientific and agricultural studies as well, and later, when he 
became minister to Russia and minister and ambassador to Germany 
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he enhanced the fame of the University and brought it to public at- 
tention. 

He, as well as his successor, Mr. Schurman, have kept the University 
and city in touch with public affairs and encouraged the pursuit of 
studies which will prepare our young meu for usefulness as citizens. 

Very early in the history of the University one of our most dis- 
tinguished professors, Charles Frederick Hartt, a favorite pupil of the 
great Agassiz, continued his master's explorations in Brazil and after- 
wards became state geologist of that great Republic. Attracted by 
his reputation many students from Brazil came to Cornell University 
in the seventies, but it was not until much later that the current from 
foreign lands set in the direction of Ithaca, which has become one of 
our most cosmopolitan Universities and is thus a most appropriate 
place for your Congress. In an interesting article in Science for Oct. 
25, 1912, Prof. Tombo of Columbia University gives some statisticsof 
the foreign students in American Colleges, from which we learn that 
in the year 1910-11 there were 1782 foreigners in thirty-seven of the 
most prominent Universities in this country, a small number when we 
consider that twenty-one German Universities attracted no less than 
4,672 students from foreign countries. I can not enter into details of 
the foreign students at Cornell. They are numerous and earnest and 
we are most fortunate in having a social center like the Cosmopolitan 
Club to afford them a home while in a foreign land. 

It would be presumptuous for me to dwell upon the inception of 
this Club with Mr. Mott and Mr. Nasmyth in my audience. They 
are examples of the interest which Cornell students have taken in 
their fellowmen in other climes. 

From the very beginning, thanks to Mr. Cornell and Mr. Andrew 
D. White, Cornell University has welcomed students of every race 
and religious belief. It has trained its students to respect social, 
political and religious differences, and has inspired them with the true 
missionary spirit of carrying to the ends of the earth the benefits of 
our civilization. 

I deem the visit of the members of this Congress to this country 
and to Ithaca an event of supreme importance. You will see for 
yourselves that this great land is not absorbed in the reckless pursuit 
of material things. You will find all over the country towns like 
Ithaca and colleges like' Cornell, which are engaged in inspiring in 
the young devotion to immaterial things. You will find here, as in 
Europe, scholars devoting their lives to the accumulation and diffusion 
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-of learning, scientists who are sacrificing their lives for the benefit of 
their fellowmen, and hosts of earnest men and women everywhere 
using their wealth and influence to increase the happiness and welfare 
-of their fellow citizens. 

You recall the famous passage in L,ucretius where he describes the 
pleasure we take in witnessing from the shore the storm-tossed sailor, 
or looking with no share of peril on the mighty contests of war, — and 
then he bursts into the splendid words which some of you will see 
graven on one of the buildings of Princeton University — " Sed nil 
dulcius est, bene quam munita benere Edita doctrina sapientum 
templa serena, but nothing is sweeter than to reach those calm, un- 
rufiB.ed temples raised by the wisdom of philosophers, whence thou 
mayst look down on poor mistaken mortals, wandering up and down 
in life's devious ways, some resting their fame on genius, or priding 
themselves on birth, day and night toiling anxiously to rise to high 
fortune and sovereign power." 

It is to these templa serena that I welcome you, not that you may 
look down in pride and contempt on the erring crowd, btft that you 
may aid us in raising them to those calm and peaceful heights which 
are the abode of the wise and learned. 



Welcome. 

President Suh Hu, Cornell Cosmopohtan Club. 

It is with the greatest of pleasure and warmest fraternal feelings that 
I, in the name of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, extend to you a 
very hearty welcome. Your presence here has a tremendous signifi- 
cance in the history of our movement. Your presence here celebrates 
the actual union of the two great forces which have been working 
independently, yet co-operatively for our cause of humanity in Europe 
and in America, — the union of the Corda Fratres and the Association 
6f Cosmopolitan Clubs. More significant still perhaps is the presence 
of so many representatives from Asiatic and South African nations 
side by side with the European and American Delegates. This marks 
the beginning of the fast coming together of the East and the West. 
Indeed your presence points to the great future of our movement and 
its extension into the hitherto untouched fields of Asia and Africa. 
So in welcoming you, we congratulate ourselves for your being with us. 
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This University has been destined from its very beginning to be- 
come a stronghold of Cosmopolitanism. Over yonder gate is hung 
the University Seal with these words of the Founder, Ezra Cornell : 
" I would found an institution where any person can find instruction 
in any study." The University has had as its President such men 
as Dr. Andrew D. White, one of the greatest "International Minds" 
that have ever existed. Perhaps of still greater interest to us Cosmo- 
politans is yonder stone bench which is one of the gifts to the Uni- 
versity from the renowned Canadian historian and scholar, Goldwin 
Smith. In that memorable year of 1871, when Europe was still 
threatened by wars and revolutions and when America was still reap- 
ing the evil fruits of the Civil War, — in that memorable year of 1871, 
Goldwin Smith placed that bench there and caused to be engraved on 
it these words : "Above All Nations is Humanity." 

It was in this favorable atmosphere that the Cornell Cosmopolitan 
Club was born in 1904. It was founded by Modesto Quiroga, an 
Argentinean student. Although the Wisconsin International Club had 
been founded a year before, the Cornell Club was the first one founded 
not as an isolated fraternity, but as a chapter or section of a larger 
international organization which then existed only in the imagination- 
of our founders and which they named "The Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs." The bold prophecies of our founders, however,, 
have come true. Nine years have passed and the Cornell Cosmopolitan 
Club is to-day not only a member of the Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs, but also a member of the " Corda Fratres " International Fed- 
eration of Students. And to-day it has the great pleasure and honor 
to act as host of the Eighth International Congress of Students. The 
Committee on Organization has seized the opportunity to make the 
Congress, not only a mere biennial Convention of AfiBliated Consulates 
of the Corda Fratres, but a true congress of the students of the world. 
Invitations were sent out to all parts of the world, and it is very 
gratifying to see so many governments and organizations respond to- 
our call. The presence of such a splendid and representative gather- 
ing proves that our efforts have not been in vain. It is the sincere 
hope of the club that this Congress will serve to bring about and 
accelerate the coming of that day when 

"The war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flags are furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world." 

So, in the name of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, and, in the 
name of humanity, I welcome you. 



Address of Secretary of State, Hon. William J. Bryan, 

to the Delegates to the 8th International 

Congress of Students Washington, D. C, 

September 11, 1913. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I esteem it a great privilege to meet you ; I appreciate the honor 
you do me in calling, although I know of course that the reason for 
the call is found in the oflEicial position which I occupy and not in any 
personal qualities that would attract you on such an occasion. 

I assure you that I am deeply interested in everything that tends 
to bring the peoples of the world into closer acquaintance with each 
other. I am satisfied from my observations that most of our difficul- 
ties arise from misunderstanding and that the better we know each 
other the less liable we are to engage in difficulties. 

In addition to my interest in everything that cultivates interna- 
tional acquaintance, I am especially interested in the young people, 
for it is to the young people that we must look for the minds of the 
future. And to be a young man or young woman in this age, is, to 
my mind, to enjoy a great opportunity. I remember when I was in 
college that I heard of the golden ages passed and I heard students 
speak of the possibilities of former times. I think sometimes we are 
inclined to look back and feel that if we had lived at a certain period 
we might have accomplished sacred things. If I had my choice of all 
the days in which to live I would rather live to-day than in any time 
of the past — Ms is the Golden Age. 

We inherit from the past and we are planning for a greater future 
than the world has known and you who are preparing yourselves 
intellectually in your colleges and in a more intellectual way by your 
acquaintance with the world are entering upon large opportunities 
and therefore will bear greater responsibilities. 

It is very pleasing to meet you. I find one young man here whom 
I remember to have met in Cuzco and you may be interested to know 
even though it embarrasses him for me to tell you that his welcome 
to me was of the most beautiful and eloquent that I ever had addressed 
to me. I have looked back over a great many speeches made as I 
have visited different countries, but this young man who spent, I 
think he said, a year and a half in the United States and was able to 
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use our language, was one of the four persons who welcomed us when 
we visited Cuzco three years ago last February and the manner in 
which he expressed himself made such an impression upon me that I 
have placed his address of welcome among the chosen few to which it 
has been my lot to listen, and it is a great delight to me to see him 
again and have his presence recall the delightful memories of that 
trip to that ancient historic land. 

I cannot refrain in speaking to students from using the privilege 
that an old man has in speaking to those who are younger for, while 
I would not want anyone else to call me an old man, I am old by com- 
parison. It is now thirty-two years since I left college and therefore 
I am so much farther advanced in years than you are that I am sure 
you will pardon me if I take advantage of this advance in years, of 
age, if I may so speak it, to give you a word of advice. You know 
as we grow older we become prolific in advice. I suppose it is be- 
cause we have less to give of other things and therefore must give 
more of advice to keep^up the average. Nestor, I think it was com- 
plained that the Gods did not give all things to a man at the same 
time ; that when they gave him the vigor of youth they withhold the 
wisdom of age and that when they gave him the wisdom of age they 
withdrew the vigor of youth and I suppose that as we find our 
physical strength has passed the maximum that we are inclined to 
make a larger use of whatever wisdom we have accumulated. I,et me 
therefore venture to give you this piece of advice and I am going to 
take it from the Bible because I have found no other book in which 
there is so much of wisdom and in which truth is so well expressed. 
I have found no measure of gratification except that of the Bible, and 
that is, service. People are great in this world not in -proportion as 
they receive but in proportion as they give, and life is measured not 
by what we get out of the world but by what we put into the world. 
In addition to this let me add another thought and that is that the 
demands upon us are measured by our opportunities. Because you 
have received much you must give much and everyone who has been 
given what has been given to you assumes an obligation. If a man 
refuses to pay a debt in dollars which he has contracted they call him 
a repudiator but there are obligations more sacred than those measured 
by money and everyone of us assumes a very sacred obligation be- 
cause we have received a great deal : — you, in your education, have 
received more than many of your countrymen and therefore more can 
rightfully be expected of you. Even this trip has added to your 
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obligations because it has broadened your sympathies, it has increased 
your knowledge and you will be repudiated if, having enjoyed these 
advantages, you do not feel in your hearts that you owe a larger debt 
to society. 

In so far as I am permitted to speak for this Government in its 
relations with other nations let me assure you that our hand is ex- 
tended in friendship to all the people of the world, — we have no 
enemies — they are all friends and we like to teach the philosophy that 
enables us to believe that no people anywhere can prosper without its 
doing good for us. Just as the individual may sincerely wish well to 
every neighbor without stopping to calculate how the neighbor's good 
will be shared by him, so every nation can, according to the same 
philosophy, wish well to every other nation without stopping to cal- 
culate how one nation's advances may bring good to other nations. 

I welcome you ; I greet you ; I bid you God speed ; I shall rejoice 
in all the advancement that comes to you individually and, speaking 
for the nation, I £an say we will be happy in proportion as your people 
are happy and prosperous. (Applause). 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Thb White Housb, 

Washington. August 4, 19 13. 

My dear Mr. Lochner : 

I am very glad to send through you a warm greeting to the mem- 
bers of the International Congress of Students, which is to assemble 
at Ithaca in September. It would give me great pleasure if I could 
look forward to being present. Since I cannot, let me express my 
deep interest in the gathering and the wish that the Congress may 
more than repay the interest of those who have promoted it and who 
are taking part in it. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

WooDROw Wilson. 
Mr. L. P. Lochner, Madison, Wisconsin. 



from the secretary of state. 

Department of State, Washington, 
Mr. Louis P. Lochner, July 30, 1913. 

Madison. Wisconsin. 

My dear Mr. Lochner : 

I regret very much that it will be impossible for me to address the 
Eighth Annual Congress of Students to be held at Ithaca, August 29 
to September 7. I ask you to present my greetings to those assembled 
and say to them that while their organization has no connection with 
the work of this Department, I am personally deeply interested in 
everything of an international character and especially in organiza- 
tions like yours, which aim to unite the people of all lands in humani- 
tarian efforts. The more international friendships can be cultivated 
and the more international cooperation can be encouraged in the pro- 
motion of good, the easier will be the work of the several governments. 
Very truly yours, 

W. J. Bryan. 



Cablegrams. 
FROM THE FOUNDER OF THE CORDA FRATRES. 

Torino, Italy. 
Received at Ithaca, N. Y., Aug. 27-1 j. 
Cosmopolitan Club, Ithaca {N. K). 
Mon coeur avec vous. GiGLio Tos. 

11:37 ^- '^- 



FROM THE FOUNDER OF THE CORNELL COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

Buenos Aires, Aug. 28th-i3. 
Corda Fratres, Ithaca, N. Y. 
I am with you brothers. Thanks, hearty greetings. 

Modesto Quiroga. 



Chapter II. 

PAPER ON THE CORDA FRATRES MOVEMENT. 



Mouvement de la "Corda Fratres" en Italie. 

By Professor Raymond Falci. 

Professor Raymond Falci, President of the Italian Delegation, gave 
the following report on the ' ' Corda Fratres ' ' movement in Italy. 
After speaking of the glorious tradition of the Federation in Italy, he 
recalled the figure of Efisio Giglio-Tos, the first student who conceived 
the grand idea which has since been received with enthusiasm by- the 
students of the world. He spoke of the activities of the Italian 
Consulates, especially those of Naples, Palermo, Rome, Messina, 
Catania, Portici, Bologna, and others. His report follows : 

I,' organisation consulaire en Italie, dit'il, est digne de tout eloge 
car dans toutes les occasions les consulats manifestent leur vive foi 
dans leur commun ideal, en s'interessant sufiBsamment de toutes les 
questions de la vie universitaire et sportive, des manifestation patrio- 
tiques et des joies ou des douleurs qui resouissent ou affligent 
I'humanite. v 

Le Consulat de Portici institua le Tennis, organisation sportive tres 
florissante a lequelle participent des prof esseurs, des etudiantsetl' elite 
des citoyeus. C'est encore au consulat de Portici qu'il faut attribuer 
la gloire de 1' institution du Cercle " Corda Fratres" sur le modeledes 
Cosmopolitans Clubs des Etats Unis d'Amerique. 

Pendant la guerre en lyibye les consulats italiens recueillirent des 
milliers de francs pour soulager les malheureuses conditions des 
families des pauvres morts et des blesses en guerre. 

lye consulat de Palerme au mois de mai dernier, en plein accord avec 
le maire de la ville, se constitua en comite citoyen pour honorer la 
memoire des deux grands musiciens : Joseph Verdi et Petrella ; et si 
les fetes de notre plus grand th^tre Maximus surpasserent I'attente 
g^nerale, il faut dire que c'est a I'activite du consulat qu'on le doit. 

Nous applaudimes, continue-t-il, a I'initiative du Consulat palermi- 
tain, parce que ces fetes commemoratives ont une haute signification, 
c'est-a-dire qu'elles demontrent que dans I'^me de la Jounesse il y a 
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des sentiments de grand respect et de gratitude envers les grands qui 
savent par le g6nie de leurs oeuvres immortelles rendre honneur S, la 
patrie oii ils nacquirent, et a I'humanite dont ils sont les plus glorieux 
repr6sentants. 

Les solennels honneurs rendus a Bologne a la memoire de Jean 
Pascoli, I'illustre professeur de littdrature latine de 1' University de 
Bologne, le po^te glorieux, doux et bon qui donna a la Corda Fratres 
le magnifique poeme latin : 

Ut cumque dulcis limina patriae 

Solo exsulantes corpore liquimus, 

Miramur ignotis in oris 

Nota diu bene Corda Fratres, ecc 

La spontan6e et grandiose commemoration de Marius Rapisardi, 
senior de la Corda Fratres, le poete eclatant de I'humanite, faite ^ 
Catane et i Palerme, remplirent d' emotion notre ^me. 

Association Coloniale. 

La delegation estimant que la Corda Fratres devait porter le con- 
tribut de son activite dans le champ du travail social et concourir par 
la pensee et 1' action au progres civil et ^conomique des peuples, lan^a 
i Palerme I'idee de la constitution d'une Association Coloniale qui e<it 
le but de la preparation a 1' agriculture et au commerce des colonies 
sous la dependance directe, de la domination italienne et des colonies 
d'emigration. L'idee fut accueilhe avec enthousiasme et en novembre 
191 1 dans le local de la ligue commerciale de Palerme 1' Association 
Coloniale Sicilienne se constitua sous la presidence de I'hon : Jean 
Colonna de Cesarb, depute au parlement — Alors an r^digea le premier 
article du statut que nous relatons ici a 1' honneur et ^ la gloire de 
notre federation. 

II dit aussi : Par I'initiative de la delegation italienne de la Corda 
Fratres on a constitue, ayant son stege a Palerme, I'Association 
Coloniale sicilienne pour I'entrainement et la preparation ^ 1' agriculture 
et au commerce des colonies sous la domination directe de 1' Italic ou 
formees par I'emigration. 

Pur atteindre tel but Ton se servira de la diffusion de la culture 
coloniale et de instruxtions scientifiques et pratiques qui servent de 
preparation technique aux initiatives coloniales, et en outre on 
dirigera utilement les masses emigrantes encourageant les initiatives 
coloniales privies et en coordonnant leur action avec celle de I'lnstitut 
Colonial italien et d'autres corps moraux qui se proposent 1' expansion. 
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economique et morale italienne pour le developpeurent de leurs^ 
programmes. 

Des personnalites eminentes dans le champ de la science, comme le 
professeur Frangois Tucci, directeur du Royal Institut Zootechnique 
et membre de la Commission Royale pour les etudes agricole de la 
lyibye et dans le champs de 1' aristocratic de la propriete et du travail ; 
beaucoup de personnes donnerent leur adhesion a 1' association 
coloniale. 

ly' Association Coloniale avance toujuours davantage et bient6t ses 
locaux ou Ton admirera le musee colonial de comparaison et la 
bibliotheque coloniale, resteront ouverts au public. 

Congres de Messine. 

Au congres de Messine qui eut lieu au mois de mai on prit les 
suivantes deliberations. 

lere. Abolition de I'autonomie des consulats et reconstitution de la 
section italienne. Cette deliberation tres importante reconduit la 
section italienne aux pures origines constitutionelles de la Corda 
Fratres de sorte que tous les consulats italiens sont regis par le meme 
statut de reglement et presides par un president et uu vice-president 
et par un bureau general de secretariat qui pent avoir des delegation 
dans les centres les plus populeux d' Italie : comme Rome, Milan. 

A la place de President on a elu le professeur Raymond Falci et a 
celle de vice-president I'advocat. G. M. Abbate qui feront partie du 
Comite pendant deux ans 1914-1915. 

■26. Proposition pour I'internationalite des doctorats universitaires. 

3^. Fondation en Italie des maison d'etudiants. 

ifi. Modification au statut international. I,e docteur Falci en son 
nom et aussi en celui de 1' autre delegue fait allusion a la guerre de 
lyibye en disant : Apres les congres international de Rome, dans le 
quel nous fumes elus delegues au Comite Central International nous 
nous sommes adosse la charge de la Delegation avec une vive foi dans 
notre coeur et un grand espoir dans I'avenir. 

Cependant, sit6t que nous nous rendimes a nos residences apparusent 
^ I'horizon de la mer Africaine les lueurs sanglants de la guerre. 

De necessites politiques dont on pent faire abstraction, des besoins 
imperieux de la civilisation, la redemption d'etres assuyetis a la 
tyrannic et a I'esclavage, aux superstitions, au mauvais gouvernement, 
^ I'expoliation, conseillerent 1' Italie a accomplir son oeuvre de civili- 
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•sation. Tout le monde croyait a I'occupatioii pacifique de la 
Tripolitaine sans repandre pas mdme une goutte de sang humain. Si 
ensuite les horreurs de la guerre survinrent la faute n'est certainement 
pas a 1' Italic, mais i la puissance qui parmi les nations civilisees a 
seulement raison d'exister quand son peuple et ceux qui lui sont 
assuyetes se trouvent sur la voie du progr&s et de la civilisation. 

Pour cela la Delegation et chaque consulat n'applaudirent pas &, la 
guerre, mais en veritables Italiens et humanitaires ils en suivirent 
toutes le phases en suhaitant une rapide victoire £i nos freres et en 
invoquant une prompte paix. 

Notre coeur palpita de patriotisme et de tendresse pour nos freres 
blesses, pour les meres et les epouses plongees dans I'affliction. 

Chez tous les Consulats se formerent des esconades pour recueillir 
des secours et a Palerme la Delegation et le Consulat furent inclus 
dans le comite citoyen de secours aux families des morts et des blesses 
en Tripolitaine. 

Les promenades de bienfaisance grace a I'aide tres habile des 
Conf^deres de la C. F. et des etudiants universitaires recueillirent plus 
de dix mille francs. 

A la fin il ofEre au Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, representant de tous 
les autres des Etats Unis, le labarum blanc, brode en or, par la Corda 
Fratres, selon la tradition Italienne, en disant que cette enseigne 
historique qui flotta la premiere fois sur le sacre Capitolium de la 
Ville Eternelle — Rome: sera pour la jeunesse etudieuse Americaine 
le souvenir perpetuel de I'amitie, de 1' amour et de la fraternite de tous 
les etudiants italiens confederes de la " Corda Fratres." 

La Delegation italienne, 

Doctor. Raimond Falci, 
Adv. MiCHELE Majetti. 
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Corda Fratres in Hungary. 

Dr. ZolTan de Hindy, Member of the Central Committee. 

The time of activity of the Hungarian group coincides with the 
lifetime of the Federation. 

Sometimes our task fell within the frontier of our Country, some- 
times we were honoured by a task extending all over the territory of 
the Federation. On every occasion we gave a report at the Congress 
about the results obtained. 

Now having made my appearance as a Hungarian member of the 
Central Committee, I must also report what part we took in the work 
from Rome to Ithaca : The first task naturally consisted of maintain- 
ing the permanent contact with the representatives of the other 
■countries, and in the first line with those dear friends who had under- 
taken the most difficult task of the Propaganda and the arrangement 
■of this Congress. Here I cannot refrain from expressing the agree- 
able reminiscences of the beautiful days spent in the Hague and in 
Rome, which were called to our minds whenever we came into com- 
munication with you. 

When the last Congress concluded to hold its next meeting here, 
one could also hear such remarks as that the great distance might 
paralyze the administration of the Federation. We Hungarians 
always knew that it is not the question of the numbers of the kilo- 
meters, but that the main points are the individuals and so we did not 
think for a moment, that distance could ever be a disadvantage what- 
ever. The events prove its splendid truth. 

The Association has by masterly dividing the work and an ad- 
mirable zeal for self sacrifice progressed during the last two years like 
the winds of a hurricane. 

While our dear friend Lochner, has worked with astonishing success 
— in addition to a million of private matters — our dear beloved Presi- 
dent has in the meantime overcome the so often mentioned distance and 
by spending a great part of his time in Europe gathered new and pre- 
cious members. 

Besides this accomplished work the other members of the Central 
Committee have not had much to do with regard to the international 
task but what was to be done, they did well. 

But if the work was taken from their shoulders it was naturally 
their duty to carry out all the better their work at home. 
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To make a propaganda for the spirit of Corda Fratres in Hungary- 
is a thing absolutely superfluous nowadays ; our task consisted rather 
in keeping in touch, as far as possible the members spread all over the 
country, especially in this direction, that the work of the Association 
should already be deeply rooted while the students are in the High 
Schools. We endeavoured to establish permanent relations to assist 
effectively those who, to complete their studies, went abroad. 

If a student does not stop at one sided instruction, which is all he 
can obtain in one place, then Culture itself- as well as the cultural 
Progress of the Nation always gains a new value. 

The expansion of science, of conception, of the horizon, call for 
youths, who having finished their studies in the High Schools, search 
in several directions for the means, which united give the intellectual 
value of the 20th Century. This was the one prominent law at the 
foundation of Corda Fratres and we have always endeavoured to keep 
up to it. I do not want to dress up in borrowed feathers, by taking 
pride that in these later times we find already about three times as many 
Hungarian youths at the Universities abroad, as before. The reasons 
for this may be many, but I claim an important part of it for 
Corda Fratres. 

The opposite would be the case, if instead of our going abroad, 
foreigners came to us. 

At our University, on account of the natural impediment of our 
isolated language, we find but few students from abroad. Yet there 
are a great many, who say that they come to us, to enlarge their 
knowledge and this always fills me with pride and joy. 

It also very often happens, that in the Program of Study-Tours 
Hungary is also included, and then we come into the agreeable posi- 
tion of greeting our foreign colleagues. 

On every such occasion, we take the opportunity — as representatives 
of the Association — to receive them and to help them in every respect 
as far as their studies are concerned. 

I can truthfully say, that I have always counted this as belonging 

to my most agreeable tasks. There is scarcely a country in Europe, 

from which there have not come people to learn, singly or in groups. 

The visits of our Italian, French, English, German, Austrian, 

Swedish, etc. , friends remain ever among the pleasantest souvenirs. 

I must also mention the sojourn of our beloved president, Mr. 
Nasmyth and Mrs. Nasmyth in Budapest. Those few days they spent 
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among us, cannot be forgotten, and if they also have pleasant remin- 
iscences of their stay here, we esteem ourselves happy. 

And now I must pass over to a painful point. Standing in the 
middle of Europe, on the frontier dividing the East and West, we have 
endeavoured for a long time to join to our association the sons of the 
nations living in the East and South from us. A few years ago we 
hoped to reach this end, when the International Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation took place in Budapest in 1908, where we expected to greet 
also the representatives of the Balkan States. We were confident that 
at the sitting of the VIII Congress they would take part with us in 
the deliberations of matters of common interest. 

The outbreak of ungovernable powers of darkness, their fiendish 
collision, decided differently and this white page upon which unity 
should have been inscribed, was snatched from our hands by the un- 
expected storm. We are not allowed here to criticize upon passing 
events and so we can only rest with sadness in face of cruel facts, our 
• firm hope having been shattered. 

But I trust in the stability of our life and that our hopes may yet 
be realized. 

I hope and dare say that I know that in the air purified by these 
storms, there will still spring up beneficent flowers from the soil, 
which is torn now by guns, for the benefit of Culture. 

Amongst these we will plant the fertile seeds of our Association, 
gaining thus again a territory for our beneficent work. 

Therefore let us not look backwards at the sad facts, let us not 
waste our thoughts of upon the actual and reality, but let us look for- 
ward hopefully into the future, where my optimistic eyes see not a 
dark past but a brilliant life. 

To these hopes for the future may be dedicated my last words, with 
which I conclude. 
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The Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. 

TsoERUN L,. IyIng, President A.C.C. 

Internationalism is the true spirit of our age. This is conspicuous- 
ly true in the scholastic world. In the twentieth century the inter- 
change of professors is not unheard of ; the immigration of students 
from one country to another is not uncommon ; for men of different 
nations to sit together and converse intelligently is not curious. During 
the last ten years or more the American student body has undergone 
a remarkable change. Instead of being local and national the large 
Universities and colleges in this country have become international 
institutions of learning. Beginning about 1900 there was slowly but 
steadily a noticeable influx of foreign students. In some Universities, 
at present, there are over two hundred non-American students. 
Harvard boasts of 170 ; Columbia of 200 ; Pennsylvania of 230. 

With the coming of the foreigners there has developed an interest- 
ing movement known in the college life as cosmopolitan or inter- 
national clubs. From 1903- 1906 almost spontaneously four such clubs 
sprang into existence — at Wisconsin, at Cornell, at Michigan, and at 
Illinois, and soon they entered into a close understanding. From the 
beginning these infant societies were fired with missionary zeal to 
propagate the cosmopolitan club idea to other universities and colleges. 
Partly through their united efforts, and partly because cosmopoli- 
tanism seemed to be in the very air, similar clubs were organized in 
four other universities within the next year or so. In 1907 the 
Wisconsin International Club invited her seven sister clubs to a meet- 
ing at Madison, Wis., the result of which was the formation of the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. They adopted the beautiful 
words of Gold win Smith as their motto: "Above all Nations is 
Humanity." 

Since then the growth of the Association has not been short of 
marvellous. New chapters have been added every year. Today, after 
hardly half a dozen years of existence, a network of thirty branches 
extends from Harvard in the East to Stanford in the West. These 
clubs are grouped into districts for each of which there is a vice-presi- 
dent looking after the interests of the clubs in his districts. This 
year, because of the rapid growth of the Atlantic and second districts, 
the Board of Directors, consisting of the president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer and editor, have carved four districts out of the said 
two, and instead of four, as we used to have, now we have six districts. 
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Some of the chapters number over two hundred students. The internal 
organization of these societies is intensely democratic, Any person 
from any country, irrespective of color, creed, or political af&liation, 
is eligible. Members- of the faculty are invited to join on the same 
basis as students. Human brotherhood is the watchword of these 
clubs. They set before themselves as a goal toward which to strive, 
the acquisition of a club house in which men of different nations may 
live under the same roof and by personal contact learn to understand 
and respect each other. 

The clubs have frequent pleasant gatherings, and open meetings of 
great interest, so called "national nights" to which everybody is 
invited. The students from a particular country often take in hand a 
particular program representing the political, social, or intellectual side 
of the life of their people. Through the various " national nights" 
given at different chapters the cosmopolitans and others present at 
such meetings have obtained a better insight into the thought life and 
heart life of different peoples than they can ever gain through the 
colored accounts of travellers in foreign lands. They learn to feel and 
sympathize with others. 

The clubs, since being federated into an Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs, hold annual conventions and issue a monthly magazine " The 
Cosmopolitan Student," not only reporting the life and interests of 
the clubs in America, and of internal organizations of the student 
world everywhere, but also containing articles of great interest con- 
tributed b}' different members. They have also been instrumental in 
inducing many universities to appoint faculty advisers for foreign stu- 
dents, to whom they can go for counsel and advice in case of need. 
For the last few years the general secretary of the Association has 
been in correspondence with the Bureau of Education over the publi- 
cation of a bulletin of information concerning the colleges and uni- 
versities in North America for the guidance of those foreign students 
contemplating matriculation here. 

This movement has its place in the student world and serves a 
special need. Once President J. G. Schurman, of Cornell, concerning 
the Cornell Cosmopolitan club, said : ' ' The organization has met a 
distinct need and discharged a special and most valuable function. 
Our foreign students have laid before our American students the 
accounts of contributions which tljpir respective countries have made 
to the civilization of the world, and compelled from them a respectful, 
and even sympathetic consideration." President Eliot, of Harvard, 
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regarding the Harvard Cosmopolitan Club remarked, "The Cosmo- 
politan Club is the most interesting club in the University." Presi- 
dent Van Hise, of Wisconsin, in 1907, when the national body was- 
formed, uttered, "No other student organizatipn is likely to accom 
plish more for the universities of the nation and for education in 
general than the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. ' ' 

These clubs have proved a source of great help to the foreigner. A 
stranger in a strange land, he is accorded a hearty welcome in the 
Cosmopolitan Club and finds best fellowship and comradeship prevail- 
ing. The Clubs have served as a common ground where the future di- 
rectors of the world meet as friends and brothers, and have been a 
strong factor in the international conciliation. The foreign students 
in most cases are the flower of their country and cream of their nation. 
They are the picked men and from the best families. They, when re- 
turning to their native countries will be leaders of public opinion and 
hold important positions in their governments. If, then, in the Cosmo- 
politan Club they learn to know each other, they learn to understand 
each other, they learn to respect each other, and they learn to love 
each other. They can not help but return home apostles of interna- 
tion agood will and of universal brotherhood. 



The International Student Movement in Switzerland. 

Alfred Knapp. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, " meine lieben Kommilitonen" 
of all parts of the world ! 

Since I have arrived in this country I have had many great sur- 
prises. But the greatest one was when I received Circular No. 3 of 
this Congress, and read on page 6 that Mr. Alfred Knapp was scheduled 
to make a speech on the "International Student Movement in Switz- 
erland.' ' Inquiring as to whom the speaker might be, I was informed 
that the distinguished gentleman was myself. So you must forgive 
me for not having the fullest details at hand. But I shall try to give 
you an idea of how the movement is progressing with us, as best I 
can from memory. 

Switzerland is a very small country ; notwithstanding this fact, it 
contains seven universities in the* full sense of the word and one 
federal technical high school. You find very many students who are 
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not Swiss coming from various quarters of the globe to take up their 
studies, and returning to their native countries after they have 
finished. For this reason the Swiss Universities are most favorably 
situated for a spontaneous international student movement in its 
intellectual sense. 

I/ike the University of Paris, the Swiss Universities for many scores 
•of years past have been very liberal in opening their doors to every 
man and woman from foreign nations upon fulfilment of the required 
•standards. We notice that the leaders in the awakening of many 
thousands of those poor and down-trodden Russian people have studied 
in Switzerland and have lived there or are still living there as political 
fugitives. Turkey, also, owes her renaissance to the patriots who 
■were inspired during their youth in the atmosphere of the Alps. For 
■quite a number of years the Universities at Ziirich, Berne, I^uzerne 
and Geneva have educated many hundreds of women students, giving 
i;hem exactly the same rights and liberties as their fellow men students. 
And, it seems to me, that even free America can still learn some 
things in this respect. 

But only since last June has an organized International Students 
Movement been in existence — the result of our friend Dr. Nasmyth of, 
■Cornell University when he founded at Ziirich the Ortsgruppe of the 
International Federation of Students. He published an appeal with 
about 50 names from 24 nations, all students of the university and 
technical high school in Ziirich, and a few days afterwards our Corda 
Fratres Club was born with about 100 members. The following nations 
were represented : Switzerland and Russia 16 each ; Poland 8 ; Austria 
6 ; Greece 6 ; Germany 5 ; Holland 4 ; Hungary 3 ; U. S. A., Belgium, 
Italy and Armenia, 2 each ; East India, England, Roumania, South 
Africa, Portugal, Peru, Argentine Republic, Finland, Bolivia, i each. 
There were, also, more than a dozen lady members the first day. 
The life of the club was very active in the fortnight between its in- 
ception and the end of the semester. We had three successful meetings 
with speeches from Prof. Bovet on ' ' Nationalism and Internation- 
alism ' ' and from Prof. Huber, the well known lawyer and official 
Swiss Delegate to the second Hague Conference. That we are willing 
to do good work in the future will be seen by the fact that we have 
established relations with the other Swiss Universities, have on our 
list of speakers for the winter different good professors, and, last but 
not least, have sent two oflScial delegates to this Congress to collabo- 
rate with you, one of whom is our esteemed Dr. Nasmyth. The other 
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delegate, who happens to be your present speaker, represents the 
Corda Fratres ; Akademische l,eseverein beider Hochschulen in Zurich. 
with 1 60 members and the Verbaud der Studierenden an der eidg. 
Techn. Hpchschule in Zurich. The latter deserves more than pass- 
ing mention since all the 1353 graduate students are members of the 
club. I believe, if I am correctly informed, that this number is more 
than any other technical high school in America. In our club we 
have 448 non-Swiss members from nearly every country in the world, 
from the U. S. A. as well as from Africa, Australia and Asia. Asso- 
ciated with us is another club of alumni of Zurich Technical College 
with 2400 members— most of them in very important positions in all, 
parts of the world. Our new Ziirich Cosmopolitan Club is in official 
collaboration with the entire membership of the technical high school. 
and, also, of the University in Ziirich excluding the fraternities. We 
have the greatest hopes of attaining similar success in the other Swiss- 
Universities and of becoming better acquainted with our friend.s — the 
German, French and Italian speaking students — in the neighboring 
countries. 

We believe that it is the duty of the student not only to inform 
himself upon the problems of social and intellectual life and organiza- 
tion, but also to take his first steps as co-operator in the social sur- 
roundings to enable him to leave the University a useful and well in- 
formed citizen. We want this same spirit to pervade our fellow 
students in other parts of the world ; and in order to attain that 
purpose we need to come into closer touch with each other. We need, 
absolutely, an international students' bureau whose duty it shall be to 
direct organization and give out information, and we are very grati- 
fied to hear that Dr. Nasmyth and Mr. I,ochner are willing to under- 
take this difficult task. I hope you will all agree with me in saying 
that Dr. Nasmyth and Mr. Ivochner are the right men for building up 
this office and will give them without reserve full power to act in this 
direction. We also are convinced that the Congress should be inter- 
changing between Europe and America and I have the great honor of 
extending to you a most cordial and hearty invitation to hold the next 
congress at Ziirich — in beautiful Switzerland. This invitation is an 
official one not only from the Cosmopolitan Clubs but also from the 
Swiss Federal Government. If you will kindly accept our invitation, 
we will do our best, not only in arranging different study-tours 
throughout Europe, but also in making the next Congress a mile- 
stone in our movement by creating a students' bureau at Ziirich for 
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the whole of Europe to work in conjunction with Dr. Nasmyth at 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

And now as delegate from the various clubs I represent I wish to 
extend once more a hearty greeting to all, and hope with you, that 
our Congress will be a most successful one. 



A "Corda Fratres" Movement in Russia— a Possibility. 

A. I^. Trachtenberg, M.A. (Russia), President Yale 
Cosmopolitan Club. 

Dr. Nasmyth told us in his presidential address that his visit to a 
few Russian universities convinced him of the great future awaiting 
the international student movement there. 

As a former Russian student, and one who has taken an active part 
in the student movement, I want to corroborate the President's as- 
sertions. 

Yes, it is to Russia that the eyes of the Corda Fratres should be 
turned, for the entire student body is just ready to throw themselves 
with their hearts and souls in a big and idealistic movement such as 
ours. 

The University students of Russia are now living through a most 
critical period in the academic history of the land. For years the 
students have led a struggle with the autocratic government for the 
autonomy of the higher educational institutions. It was a hard and 
strenuous struggle. 

Tens, nay hundreds of students, men and women, have parted with 
their lives in that struggle, thousands have been tortured in prisons 
and starved in Siberia because they wanted to have the Universities as 
free centers of learning, and not annexes to the Infernal Police Depart- 
ment—the notorious Third Division. 

And when the great Revolution, prepared, organized and led by 
the students — the loyal sons of their people — triumphed, the students 
had won their battle. 

They got their academic freedom, they succeeded in opening the doors 
of the Universities to women, who were heretofore deprived of an op- 
portunity of a higher education, and they won the right to have as 
professors men who were scholars, and not spies for the government. 
But soon the reaction came. The autocratic government, aided by 
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European finance to maintain the military and police forces, managed 
to gain control of the situation and to take back all the rights and 
privileges granted to the people. 

The victorious reactionary government revenged itself upon the 
leaders of the uprising of the suffering Russian people, and made them 
pay dearly for their devotion to the cause of liberty. 

The hangmen were busy killing the young patriots, and from the 
prisons of European and Asiatic Russia issued the groans of the tor- 
tured sons of the people. 

Those who escaped the clutches of the government, were killed 
morally and spiritually, haunted by the police persecution. 

Suicide, sex perversion and other abnormal tendencies spread among 
the students, and the government aided their development in order to 
kill in the Russian youth all that was noble and self sacrificing. 

Thus it has continued for a number of years since the great revolu- 
tionary uprising of the Russian people was crushed by the Government 
forces. 

But now the student bodies are beginning to awaken from their 
terrible slumber and are realizing the demoralization they have under- 
gone. 

A desire to find once more an ethical self-realization is strongly felt 
among the students. They are again beginning to understand their 
position in society and their mission as the educated youth of the land. 

The idealism which permeated the students as early as the seventies 
when they first organized themselves into groups to carry light to the 
people suffering from ignorance, superstition and misrule, and later 
when they allied themselves with liberal forces and bore the brunt of 
the revolution, that idealism which has made thousands of students 
martyrs to the cause of humanity, is again spreading among the stu- 
dents in all Russian universities. 

The first work of the International Student Bureau, which I hope 
will be established by this congress, should be to turn its attention to 
Russia. 

Through contributions to different periodicals published in Russia, 
Germany, France and Switzerland and by visiting the universities, a 
connection between the " Corda Fratres " and the Russian student 
bodies will be established before long. And you will get into the 
movement not isolated groups of students, as we have here in the 
United States, but the larger parts of the student bodies. 
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The Russian students are internationalists. The message " Corda 
Fratres " has for them will find an enthusiastic response. 

No student of Russia interested in the liberal movement is certain 
to complete his course of study in a native university, just as he is not 
certain when he leaves his home in the morning whether he will re- 
turn to it in the evening. 

Obliged to look forward to a possible education abroad, he is in- 
terested to know about the students among whom he may have to live_ 

I was very glad to hear my friend Baumgarten explain the causes 
of the recent antagonism among the German students against their 
Russian brothers. I was glad indeed to hear that the antagonism was 
nothing but a protest against the ministry of education which did not 
provide sufficient facilities for all students. 

The Russian students can be easily reached by the Corda Fratres 
movement also because of the message of Peace among the people of 
the earth that it carries. The Russian students are opposed to war 
and its concomitant — militarism. The Russian students have felt on 
themselves the brutality of the military regime. They have seen 
what the system does with the soldiers, who were only yesterday 
oppressed and mistreated, and today are ready to shoot down their 
fathers and brothers, who have risen to demand their rights. When 
the Russo-Japanese war broke out, a war brought about by a few 
promoters who had some concessions on the Yalu River — the stu- 
dents rose as one and denounced the war. 

Demonstrations against the war were held in all the universities, 
and the students took pains to implant the same attitude among other 
classes of the people, especially the working and peasant classes. 
Hundreds of students have enlisted in the army and went to the battle 
field risking their lives to agitate against the war among the soldiers. 
Not all have returned. Some were killed by the enemy, others were 
caught and court-martialed for their propaganda, but the work 
brought results. 

At the last battle at Mukden, where tens of thousands of people 
were butchered by means that would make barbarians blush from 
shame, regiments of soldiers laid down their guns and threatened to 
go over to the other side, if the war was not ended. 

A general strike among many regiments followed and the horrible 
murder of man by men ended. 

My friends : In the short time allotted to me I could merely touch 
upon the part the students played in the political regeneration of 
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Russia. I hope I made it clear, why I think the Corda Fratres should 
direct its attention to Russia, and I also hope I proved to your satisfac- 
tion that the Corda Fratres movement will find among the Russian 
students just the material we want to have in our movement. 



Possibility of a Branch in China. 

Cheng Fu Wang, Representing Pei- Yang University, Tientsin, China. 

I am here to represent the students and alumni of the Pei- Yang 
University of China. When I received the appointment from my 
school, I had vague ideas of this students' movement. I had the idea 
that the movement exists only in places where the student body is 
cosmopolitan in nature. Now I have learned that such is not the 
case, and so much the better if it is not. 

I did not understand very well what Mr. Herzog spoke just a 
moment ago, but I read his translation with keen interest. It is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of this movement. So are the 
other papers. I rather hesitate to take the platform after these able 
speakers. But permit me to say this. My college students and 
alumni who elected me to represent them here are entirely in sympathy 
with this movement and will be glad to do anything in the way of co- 
operation. 

To my knowledge, your Federation has chapters only in Europe 
and America. I learned that your Central Committee expects the Far 
Eastern countries to join you. It is an idea, and it will be a big step 
toward the high ideals of this Federation. And let me assure you 
right here, that the day is not far off when we students in the East 
will rub shoulders with you students of the West in perfecting that 
ideal. We Chinese students are ready and have been ready for some 
time. I/Ct me briefly outline to you three groups of organizations in 
China. 

1. You have heard about the World's Chinese Students Federation, 
of which most of our prominent men are members. As the name in- 
dicates you will find in this organization returned students from all 
over the world. It is and has been for several years the most in- 
fluential and promising organization of the Chinese students. 

2. We have different university and college associations, and alumni 
associations all over China. Take for instance, my Alma Mater, the 
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Pei-Yang University. We have three principal branches of our Alumni 
Associations in China, situated in the North, in the Central part and 
in the South. In the college itself, there are just as many, if not 
more, societies and associations as you would find in an average Ameri- 
can college. 

3. Another opportunity for cooperation or affiliation is with the 
National Y. M. C. A. of China. Undoubtedly, the Young Men's 
Christian Association has the widest influence over the students in 
China. In the early part of this Spring, two parties from the Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A., namely, the well known Dr. John R. Mott and 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy, reached 236,000 students within six weeks time 
of lecturing. If they were allowed to stay longer, you can imagine 
how much more they could have done. 

So you see we students in China have ready organized associations. 
The way is, therefore, paved for this Federation and those organiza- 
tions in China to come together. And I sincerely believe that such a 
day will come soon, sooner perhaps than we expect. I, in the name 
of my school, congratulate you and wish you, members and friends of 
the International Federation of Students, every success. I also want 
to thank you in the name of my school for your kind invitation to at- 
tend your instructive and inspiring meetings. 



Chapter III. 

THE DISCUSSION ON THE FUTURE ORGANIZATION OP 
CORDA FRATRES. 



Some Suggestions for the Future Development of the 
International Federation. 

By Edgar Hbrzog. 

I. Organisation of the Federation Internationale des ]i;tudiants 
"Corda Fratres." 

II. Establishment of an International Student Review for the 
whole " Corda Fratres" movement. 

III. Establishment of an International Exhibition of the student 
newspapers and magazines at the International Bookmaking and 
Graphic Arts Exhibition in I^eipzig, 1914. 

The different associations adhering to our world federation have 
arisen ' often spontaneously and without knowledge of each other. 
This spontaneity of organization in different corners of the earth is on 
the one hand a guarantee for the stability of our federation, but on 
the other hand the nature of our federation, its method of working 
and its purposes are differently conceived in the different countries ac- 
cording to the different national conceptions of the ideas of internat- 
ionalism. Because of the richness and variety arising from national 
individualities, it would be advantageous for our federation if its 
character could be more definitely defined so that an outsider could 
gain a knowledge of it more readily, or what is in this case essentially 
the same, — an acquaintance with our aims and tendencies. 

It seems that the internal organization of our federation is now so 
clarified that the VIII Congress must assume the task of developing 
and defining more sharply those tendencies for the international 
organization of the whole student world, which were latent in it from 
the beginning. It seems to me that our federation is composed of two 
divisions, one consisting of groups such as the American Cosmopolitan 
Clubs and the German International Student Clubs, which desire to 
encourage the study of modern international ideas and make possible 
the international interchange of thoughts and culture in student 
circles at home and abroad, the second division of the federation is 
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made up of those national associations which represent the whole 
student life of the universities and which have joined the federation 
as a national entity. 

In studying the various tendencies of all our different associations I 
find always the desire to make our federation the centre of an organi- 
zation of the whole student life throughout the universities of the 
world for the realization of the aims which are common to them all. 
(See on this subject the third circular letter of President Nasmyth,. 
page 6, 7, and Dr. H. Kuehnert, " The German Freie Studentenschaft 
and the study of International Problems' ' , page 2 ; further aims are, for 
example, international interchange of students and lecture tours of the 
most important professors through foreign universities, and the study 
of international problems. 

These are the great tasks of organization for us, the members of the 
federation, and especially for the International Student Clubs and the 
Cosmopolitan Clubs. We must strive, each in his own country, to 
have larger proportions of the students representing all student in- 
terests, join themselves to the federation, though not necessarily as 
members of our clubs. The clubs are in this case only the means, 
the leaven that brings the ideas of international organization into the 
other elements of student life. Further, the clubs must still supply 
the organizing power and establish the foundations of the world 
organization of student life. 

Our work of propaganda must begin with the summons to all 
internationally organized and other progressive student groups to co- 
operate with our federation. I mean here primarily associations such 
as the World Student Christian Federation, Student Temperance 
Unions, the German Freie Studentenschaft, etc. They shall remain 
thoroughly autonomous, but they shall have the right to receive our 
international publications and to use the institutions of our federation 
as their own. 

The most important measure for the realization of the ideas of our 
federation is to become the centre of a whole comprehensive world 
student federation. We are doing this now when we create the in- 
stitutions that will enable us to take such a central position, namely, the 
International Student Bureau and the International Student Magazine. 

For the organization of this bureau I would make the following 
suggestions : 

I. The bureau shall have two centres, one in Europe and one in. 
America so that there maybe a rapid transference of information. 
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II. The bureau shall have at each university that is already in con- 
nection with our federation, a responsible representative whose name 
and address shall be published in the lists of the bureau and in the 
magazine. 

III. The site of the bureau should be permanent. For each 
centre two officers shall be elected by the Congress, to serve for two 
years. These officers may appoint the representatives in each of the 
various universities. 

The work of the bureau shall be based on the following aims : 

I. To organize study-tours in foreign countries (for example, as 
the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club has arranged for a study-tour of the 
German students. ) 

II. To provide information as to individual stud5'-tours in foreign 
countries. 

III. To facilitate correspondence between students of different 
nationalities. 

IV. To secure information concerning study in foreign countries, 
the student life there and the various universities. 

V. To arrange international student exchange. 

VI. To organize international lecture tours of well-known professors, 
etc. 

When we have succeeded in making our bureau indispensable to 
the students and universities of the world, then we shall have potential- 
ly reached the organization of the whole student life of the world. 
The official connection of all these associations with our federation is 
then only a question of time. 

The most important task of our bureau will be the publication of an 
International Student Magazine. Such a magazine has two important 
functions : it must be the common unifying organ for all our separate 
groups in order to strengthen the sense of unity between the national 
organizations and thus awaken among their members the consciousness 
that they are members of a world organization. The second function 
runs parallel with the first : the magazine should contain and circulate 
the publications of the bureau ; send out the official communications 
and devote itself especially to the propaganda of those ideas which 
are fundamental in the establishment of our bureau. 

The contents of the magazine shall accordingly deal with the follow- 
ing subjects among others : 
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A. Problems of University education and student development and 
all other questions of student life of common interest considered from 
the international and the various national viewpoints. 

B. I. Practical questions of foreign study, with a view to making it 
as widespread and as fruitful as possible. 

2. The creation of ways and means by which the student traveling in 
foreign countries can come into friendly relations with the student 
•circles of the universities which he visits. 

3. Practical information to aid in the organization of study tours 
of single students and of groups of students. 

C. It .should discuss international problems and encourage their study. 

D. It should give addresses and news of the different national move- 
ments and separate chapters (if necessary in the language of the country 
■of the movement. ) 

In order that the Magazine may publish contributions of superior 
merit, and in order that it may command the attention of the reading 
public in spite of the over-production of periodicals, it would seem 
advisable to publish it at first, not as a monthly, but as a quarterly 
organ. Each issue could then be more voluminous, containing from 
48 to 160 pages, and could contain a number of articles, fully exhaust- 
ing the subject matter under consideration. The contributions could 
appear in English, French, or German, depending upon the wishes of 
the author or the judgment of the Board of Editors. 

The editorial management of the Magazine should be under the 
dii-ection of an international Board of Editors. This Board might be 
constituted as follows : each country is to be represented on the edi- 
torial board by an accredited member whose duty it shall be to enter 
into relations with the authors of his country and to be responsible for 
the publication of the official report of the organization represented by 
him. The Editor-in-Chief shall be elected by the congress ; but he 
shall not be the representative of his country on the Board. In so far 
as it proves possible to finance the Magazine independently of sub- 
scription by the members, it would seem ad visible to furnish it gratis 
to the members of the individual organizations belonging to the Feder- 
ation who are already subscribers to the organs of the individual con- 
stituent societies. In addition it would be desirable to furnish it, 
wherever possible, to all larger student organizations, so that thereby 
propaganda might be made for our ideas, the work of the Bureau be 
facilitated, and the ground be broken for an organization of the entire 
student world. Into other circles the Magazine might be brought at 
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a fair price of subscription. The surplus, if any, might be turned over 
to the Central Bureau, in so far as it is not needed in the administra- 
tion of the Magazine. 

The Magazine will certainly strengthen our organization internally, 
will enlarge its possibihties for active work, and at the same time wilt 
serve to establish more firmly our prestige among outsiders. 

The tasks before our Federation are numerous. Let me briefly out- 
line but one of them : In 19 14 there will be held at I^eipzig an Inter- 
national Bookmaking and Graphic Arts Exhibition. Let our Federa- 
tion at this important Exposition represent the whole student world by 
an exhibition of student publications, assembled and collected by our 
representatives in the various countries of the earth. 

If we are fully conscious of our larger problem, we shall experience 
no difficulty in finding a multitude of individual tasks awaiting our 
solution. Our duty lies in taking hold of them with energy and 
enthusiasm. 



An International Bureau of Students. 

President Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserve University. 

One rises from the reading of Carlyle with a sense of a vision of the 
Universe. The thought of an international bureau of students already 
well spread, is not a vision of the universe, but it is a vision more sig- 
nificant even if less grand, the vision of the world in an enlarging age. 

The purposes of the proposed organization or office to my thinking 
are: — to promote this world vision to which I have just referred, to- 
cause one to think in inter-patriotic terms, to interpret human life as 
human and not merely as tribal, national, racial ; to promote better 
acquaintance of students and of others ; to foster international fellow- 
ship ; to enlarge knowledge of all educational affairs ; to facilitate the- 
exchange of professors, of students, as well as of the interchange of 
ideas and sentiments ; to foster the cause of international peace and 
good-will ; to aid students in foreign residence ; to read and to publish 
all general tendencies and movements, to interpret the forms and 
forces of the higher life of nature, in a word to enlarge, to enrich,, 
to strengthen the spiritual qualities and elements of man in a material* 
time. These purposes are the highest, deepest and broadest which 
belong to the mind of man to consider, or to the will of man to en- 
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deavor to realize and to project. They are worthy of the allegiance of 
the best. They are akin to the concordia movement which Dr. Naruse 
of Japan is seeking to promote. They are a piece of the great human 
movement which the best minds and noblest hearts of all people are 
thinking and feeling. 

This movement is a movement in and for and through the uni- 
versities, their officers and their students. It touches all university 
associations which seek the welfare of all who come to them from 
foreign shores. It belongs to the well ordered universities of Japan, 
to the new movements of higher education in China, and to the loosely 
organized universities of India. It has a special place in the uni- 
versities of Germany, Oxford and Cambridge, and the North American 
universities that attract the largest number of foreigners. 

In preparing for the creation of such a bureau use should be made 
of what has already been done, in associating students of different na- 
tionalities with each other. These results are of the richest worth 
and of even richer possibilities. The number of foreign students from 
different parts of the world is large. The number of Chinese in 
Japanese universities, of Hindoos in English universities, the number 
of Russians in German, Austrian and Swiss universities approximates 
10,000. The number of students from all parts in American uni- 
versities is also great. These individuals are banded together, as this 
meeting proves, in ties deep, high and wide. Much has been done, 
therefore, toward the establishment of a formal bureau. 

In the further development of this work so well begun, use should 
be made of a certain great condition of forces. All international 
societies should become interested. The number of these societies is 
no less than 600 ; a list of these lies before me. These societies were 
of all sorts and conditions. The Students' Christian Federation, of 
which Dr. Mott is the head, would be one in and with this creation. 

The great forces making for international peace, the World Peace 
Foundation, the Carnegie Endowment, represent conditions and powers 
which would cooperate. The Federation of all British Universities, 
the first meeting of which was held a year ago, represents a force of 
the greatest possibilities for this service. The state department of the 
national government at Washington and the foreign portfolios of every 
nation would lend assistance. 

The methods are not, I think, far to seek. They would determine 
themselves without diflSculty. The chief method or fountain of 
methods would be the securing of the man as the head of the bureau. 
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In this, as in every undertaking, the human element is supreme : — an 
officer able in intellect, strong in will, warm in heart, efficient without 
efficiousness, sympathetic without being sentimental, inspiring, faith- 
ful to small duties and still having a vision of principles, a lover of 
man and of men, wise with an instinct for achieving. Such a man 
chosen the head of the international bureau, evoking the cooperation 
of all, would solve the problem of methods which concern the laying 
of the foundation. The essential matter of revenue would by him be 
solved. Around such a man we would rally, giving him the support 
of our presence and of our purses. The whole question lies at just 
that point. May this meeting help to solve it. 

I have long had in mind a vision of the Federations of the Univer- 
sities of the World, an association which unite Peking and Oxford, 
Calcutta, Bombay and California ; Tokio and Kioto, Yale and Har- 
vard, — an association based on the pursuit of similar aims by unlike 
men tho not unlike methods ; in which the human element should domi- 
nate, and where philosophy, religion and science, even if their con- 
tents differ, should become the guides of life, the foundation of 
character and the quickening tones of finest service. Such an inter- 
national bureau as is here outlined would prove to be at once the 
cause and the result of the realizing of such a world-vision. 



Corda Fratres and an Universal System of Education. 

Cezar Zelaya, Government Delegate for Chile. 

Mr. President of the 8th International Congress of Students, Ladies and 

Gentlemen : 

In the name of the Chilean Government and as President of the 
Chilean delegation I have to thank you for the courtesy shown to our 
intellectual institutions when you asked for the Chilean cooperation 
for the betterment and advancement of the objects and ideals of this 
important congress. 

As a representative of a nation in which the government has been 
doing her best for the development of the student classes, I want to 
offer the following suggestion to the different delegations and the 
directors of this useful and world-wide movement. 

First, It would seem very practicable for this congress to formulate 
a policy which will establish an universal system of education. By 
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that I mean that the institutions of learning whether in this country, 
or in Europe, or in South America, or in Asia should all have a 
similar program of studies. So that if a turn of circumstance should 
compel a young man to change his residence from one country to 
another, he should not be obliged to lose or waste a year and some- 
times more, by this change. 

It should be the aim of this organization to consider and develop a 
plan so that a student of the high schools moving from South America 
to North America, or from North America to Europe or Europe to 
Asia, should not have to experience the difficulties which he must 
meet today, by reason of the different program of the schools of the 
different countries. 

Just think what a great work this congress would accomplish for 
the good and welfare of education, if it could bring about such an 
ideal condition : 

How often are young men diverted from their original career be- 
cause of the present disorganized and unequal system. 

How many men who would grow up to become statesmen, 
scholars, teachers, scientists, are now lost to the world because of 
the difficulties and discouragement due to the hardships of present 
conditions. 

Corda Fratres, I^iga de Estudiantes Americanos, or whatever you 
wish to call it — what does it all mean ? It means not only to promote 
the relationship of students, but, what is more important, it means to 
improve student conditions. And in this suggestion I see a great 
field for practical work of this congress. It is for us to lay a big, 
solid foundation for a uniform educational system all over the world 
so that students going from one nation to another, from one land to 
another, from his fatherland to his adopted land, will find a uniform 
system of education, all working for the same end, with the same 
ideals, and the same principles — a system where there will be no dif- 
ferences nor distinctions between his fatherland and his newly adopted 
land. That should be one of the mottoes of Corda Fratres — a com- 
mon program, and brotherhood. 

As a courtesy to the country that is now entertaining this congress, 
a country that has for its chief executive and president one of the 
world's most noted students and scholars, I propose that we rise in 
respect to the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America. 
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Some Tasks Before Us. 

Francisco Carvalho, Government Delegate for Brazil. 

Messieurs Et Trls Chers CoWigues! 

C'est au nom des etudiants, de Rahia, I'ancienne m^tropole br^sili- 
enne, celle qui, dans la phrase de I'eminente authoress nord — ameri- 
caine Marie Robinson Wright, ' ' represents the oldest European civiliza- 
tion on the American continents,'' que j'ai I'honneur de vous saluer, le 
bonheur de vous serrer les mains. J'en ai I'honneur, parce que, en 
vous adressant la parole, je remplis une t^che tres noble qui m'ex- 
hausse infiniment ; j'en ai le bonheur parce que j'eprouve une joie 
aussi sincere qu'inexprimable en me voyant entoure, dans ce spectacle 
grandiose, des delegations les plus illustres de tous les pays et qui se 
groupent ici sous le drapeau glorieux des fitats Unis de I'Amerique 
du Nord, toujours a 1' avant-garde de la Culture universelle. 

Je ne saurais traduire, pas m^me avec I'aide des metaphores a la 
maniere de votre grand poete Edgar Allan Poe, la profonde impression 
que nous ressentons, nous tous, les citoyens des autres republiques de 
I'Amerique Latine, quand nous Studious revolution prodigieuse de la 
grande Nation de I'Amerique du Nord. C'est un veritable eblouisse- 
ment. On dirait que I'on regarde le soleil ! . . . . Tout y est 
colossal, formidable et splendide comme les forces mfemes de la Nature, 
et defie nos moyens habituels de savoir dire, appris dans les livres de 
rhetorique. 

I^e Bresil, ma patrie, vous aime et vous admire, et cette vive amitie 
et cette admiration tres sincere se sont toujours traduites par des faits 
historiques et sociaux. Notre Constitution Republicaine a ete, pour 
ainsi dire, copiee de la v6tre, et sous sa sauvegarde la Nation Bresili- 
enne marche a grands pas vers le Tabor rayonnant, a la cime duquel 
les peuples se transfigurent pour la vie integrale des temps modernes. 

C'est dans les traites de vos jurisconsultes que nos hommes de loi, 
nos legislateurs, nos avocats, nos professeurs de Droit vont chercher 
les sources intarissables de la criteriologie scientifique. 

C'est en tachant de suivre I'exemple de vos Franklin, de vos I/in- 
coln, de vos Monroe, ces Hommes-Phares de la civilisation americaine, 
ces veritables Uebermenschen de la Culture mondiale, que nos Jos6 
Bonifacio, nos Rio Branco, nos Ruy Barbosa ont m^rite les bene- 
dictions de leurs conciteyens et I'eternelle gratitude de la Patrie. 

Iv'enseignement et les method es p6dagogiques de vos excellentes 
^coles primaires, de vos c61ebres institutions gymnasiales et universi- 
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taires, et de vos Polytechnicums, nos ravissent d' admiration en nous 
servant d'archetype, car dans leurs classes on devient des Hommes 
•dignes d'etre les citoyens d'une Republique Democratique, des 
Hommes nes de la luEte et pour la lutte, que pour lesquels les difiBcultes 
<ie tous genres, les hostiltes de la Nature, les perfidies des societes 
esclavesde leurs basses passions, loin d'etre des embarras insurmonta- 
"bles, sont au contraire de magnifiques stimulants psychiques. Ces 
Hommes la regardent les obstacles comme leur raison d'etre. ;&lev6s 
pour la vie intense, dans la phrase de Roosevelt, ils sont cuirasses et 
armes contre toutes les injustices, et ilssauront toujoursaller jusqu'au 
bout dans I'accomplissement des Devoirs et dans la lutte pour la Verite. 
Ce sont done des Hommes, dans la plus large, dans la plus haute, dans 
la plus noble acception du mot ! . . . . 

Je salue la grande Nation Nord-Americaine qui, a la face de Dieu 
€t des hommes, a ravi la foudre aux cieux et le sceptre aux tyrans ; 
' ' Eripuit Coelo Fulmen Sceptrumque Tyrannis ! . . . . 

Un Congres doit etre un ' ' concert des intelligences et des coeurs, 
une etude des sons pour les mettre a un meme diapason et realiser une 
harmonie complete entre les aspirations et les efEorts, entre le reve et 
larealite." 

Et cette definition. Messieurs et tres chers Confreres, me semble 
^tre la caracteristique de notre Congres que j'oserais comparer a un 
vaste clavier d'idees, chacune conservant sa note speciale, sans que la 
cacophonie se produise. 

Cela tient a que nous poursuivons tous le m^me Ideal, dans un 
accord parfait de vues, d' opinions et de sentiments. 

Que voulons-nous ? 

" Aimer la Verite, chercher la IvUmiere, aller vers le Bien, les yeux 
ouverts comme si on voulait 1' absorber par les prunelles, les bras 
tendus comme si on voulait le saisir dans un embrassement ; puis des 
qu'on la decouvre cette Verite, des qu'on la voit cette Lumiere, des 
qu'on le sent ce Bien, marcher, marcher toujours en avant, en tichant 
d'entrainer les autres vers 1' Ideal." 

Votre celebre po^te lyrique Longfellow nous a deja donne, dans son 
Ode superbe Excelsior, la formule supreme de nos aspirations : Plus 
haut, toujours plus haut ! . . . . 

Mais avant tout il nous faut consolider I'oeuvre que nous poursui- 
vons, cette oeuvre toute de civilisation, de paix et de fraternite, en 
defendant les inter^ts moraux et intellectuels des ^tudiants de toutes 
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les nations americaines, en r^veillant chex eux les facult^s cr^atrices, 
I'ergog^n^se culturale, en les aidant dans leurs Etudes, en facilitant 
r accord des idees, en resserant les liens spirituels, en rendant plus 
sympathiques les rapports, plus aise I'echange des productions intel- 
lectuelles, en apportant plus loin et en repandant davantage toute 
manifestation temoignant de la vitality et de I'id^alit^ des jeunes 
nations de notre continent. 

Nous avons toujours besoin les uns des autres. Tout se tient par la 
main dans le monde intellectuel, plus encore que dans le monde ma- 
teriel, et les plus grands contrastes ne sont souvent que des manifesta- 
tions differantes du m^me principe, tout comme dans la langue on 
arabe les mots "prendre" et " donner" viennent de la m^me racine. 
II nous faut detruire les murailles chinoises qui separent encore, sous 
certains points de vue, I'Amerique du Nord de I'Amerique du Sud. 

Ce serait absurde de croire que chaque nation sufEt a elle-mSme 
dans la marche vers le Progres. L'autodidactisme chez les peuples 
qui veulent prendre part au symposium de la civilisation mbderne est 
une utopie puerile et dangereuse. 

C'est la chose d'un autre age que nous ne reverrons sans doute plus. 

A. Leroy-Beaulieu (de rinstitut de France) nous le fait bien re- 
marquer : " L,a science, comme la civilisation moderne, a plusieurs 
foyers, et c'est une des choses qui font la superiorite du monde con- 
temporain." 

I/'Humanite semble n'exister qu'en vue de la perfection, a ecrit 
votre genial moraliste Ralph Waldo Emerson : ' ' tout ne vit que pour 
rSaliser Videe d^ excellence." 

II nous faut etablir la Confederation des cervaux et des coeurs chez 
tous les etudiants des trois Ameriques. 

II nous faut cr^er, comme I'a deji proclame notre ancien et distingu6 
confrere M. Francisco Alberto Schinca dans sa belle conferance, &. 
r occasion du Premier Congres des l^tudiants Americains (Montevideo 
— 1908), il nous faut creer " verdaderas federaciones de alumnos en 
que la vinculacion sentimental y afectiva se torne mas estrecha y mas 
solida, estableciendo entre nosotros una suerte de hermandad espiritual 
pr6diga en entusiasmos por la obra de vigorizacion y de renovamiento 
que America acaba de confiar al esfuerzo y al Impetu de su juventad. 
La Institucion de la Corda Fratres parece Uamada a realizar brillante- 
mente ese anhelo comun." 

Je me permettrais de vous signaler encore ses fortes et eloquentes 
paroles : ' ' Pero podria hacerse mds, podria hacerse algo mds para ob- 
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tener nuevas, eficaces y vastas solidariedades entre cuantos sienten y 
pensan sobre el suelo libre de America. Hasta hoy nos hemos mante- 
nido inaccesibles los unos a los otros, encerrados entre las mezquinas 
fronteras nacionales, sordos a todo amistoso requerimiento, atentos 
solo a cultivar el limitado campo propio, sin convertir los ojos a la 
variedad de los ajenos horizontes ; si cada uno se ha sentido extrano y 
hasta hostil respecto "de los demds, es porque nos desconocemos, porque 
ignoramos como funcionan las universidades del continente, que pro- 
gramas imperan en ellas, que criterios informau la ensenanza del aula, 
que disciplina rige las ideas dif undidas en los claustros. Y acontece 
mas todavia : acontece que contrariando una tendencia propia de los 
corazones juveniles-una tendencia de sociabilidad, de mancomunidad, 
de simpatia, de union, — de tal suerte nos desinteresamos de los otros, 
a tal punto llegan las indiferencias que nos distancian, que no nos 
hemos preocupado hasta hoy de resolver un problema vital quiza en 
el porvenir para las sociedades de America, cada dia mas influidas por 
novisimas corrientes de progreso que piden intercambio de ideas, co- 
mercio intelectual y expansion semejante a la que en el orden de los 
adelantos materiales ha conmovido a todas las naciones del orbe, en un 
ansia de cosmopolitismo avanzado y civilizador." 

Pour que nous puissions resoudre ce probleme vital par excellence 
je me permettrais de vous proposer la creation a Washington d'un 
Bureau Central d' informations dans le but d'etablir entre tous les 
etudiants de I'Amerique et de toutes les nations de I'Universde solides 
liens de solidarite et de fraternite, en favorisant d'une maniere pratique 
I'echange d'idees scientifiques, litteraires, sociales, pour le plus grand 
bien de notre evolution intellectuelle et pour la plus grande commodite 
de tpus ceux qui travaillent et ont a se communiquer leurs pensees 
ou leurs produits, a coordonner leurs efforts. 

II serait en outre a desirer que des Bourses de voyage nous donnassent 
les moyens de realiser des excursions didactiques dans les Universites 
americaines et europeennes, de fagon a internationaliser les methodes 
gnosiologiques de la Culture universelle. 

Je vous demande done votre adhesion a ces idees, et a titre de pero- 
raison je vous repeterai les nobles paroles de Cesar Miranda: "No 
haya extranjeros en nuestros corazones. Hagamos una fraterna amal- 
gama, vencedora del tiempo y del espacio. Estrechemos filas como las 
viejas falanjes imperiales, en un comun esfuerzo hacia la victoria 
permanente !...." 
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Et je vous rappelerai aussi ces vers de votre admirable po^te Walt 
Whitman qui epiloguent son merveilleux po^me " Antecedents." Je 
salue le Passe, le Present et I'Avenir : 

" In the name of these States, and in your and my name, the Past, 
And in name of these States, and in your and my name, the Present 

time ; 
I know that the Past was great, and the Future will be great, 
And I know that both curiously conjoint in the present time. . . . 
And that where I am or you are, this Present Day, there is the center 

of all days, all races !...." 



Suggestions for Future Corda Fratres Congresses. 

By Dr. Walter Berendsohn. 

As this Congress has carried on the constitution and has laid down 
the outlines of the future work of the movement the time of the next 
Congress can be devoted to the common work itself. 

To spare for it as much time as possible I suggest, first, that the 
reports and addresses of greeting of the individual organizations shall 
be in the hands of the president at least four weeks in advance. The 
president should sum up in his opening address to the Congress the 
contents of these papers. 

This opening address should give at the same time a review of the 
development of the movement within the past two years and an outlook 
on the work of the opened Congress and the further development of the 
federation. This address is to be looked upon as an of&cial docu- 
ment, which expresses the opinion of the Central Committee, proper to 
be published everywhere as the best information about the movement. 

The address should be followed by a general discussion. 

Secondly, I suggest that the addresses of men, who are not dealing 
with objects of our movement are limited to the utmost to gain time 
for the discussion of our problems. 

Thirdly, I suggest that the Central Committee may choose out of 
the number of the student's problems some three or four for the pro- 
gram of the next Congress, ask all the member organizations and 
individuals, well known men, to send thoughtful papers on the sub- 
ject. These papers are to be printed and sent to the members of the 
federation. The whole matter must be managed so early. that these 
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printed publications are in the hands of the members at least three 
months before the Congress, in order to promote the discussion of the 
problems within the individual organizations. 

I recommend placing the problem of studying abroad and intercourse 
with foreign students as the chief purpose of the movement on the 
program of every Congress, to get each time new suggestions and to 
improve the means of promoting it. Besides that I recommend placing 
on the program of the next Congress the following problems : public 
opinion in the universities and its expression ; physical education, 
social conditions, some practical problems, in order to learn how to 
discuss problems common to all. 



The Financial Possibilities of Our Student Publications. 

By Wm. W. Wblsh. 

Our student publications in all parts of the world are greatly handi- 
capped because of their inability to properly finance themselves and 
thus become self-supporting. As a result their influence and power 
has been materially lessened and the great message which they carry 
to the world has remained unheard of by thousands eager to listen. 
Too little thought has been given to the business end of our move- 
ment and it is time that we begin to realize the financial possibilities 
bound up in our work which if properly capitalized would put our 
whole organization with its many publications throughout the world 
on a self-supporting and independent basis. 

In the past we have looked for financial support from very limited 
outside forces without realizing our own powers. We have hoped for 
assistance from philanthrophic sympathizers which to the present has 
not been forthcoming or we have relied upon the advertisements of 
local merchants to support our papers which at the best is charity on 
their part. The first fact that every student publication connected 
with this international movement of students must realize is that it 
possesses advertising opportunities not for the local merchant but for 
the large manufacturers seeking an international market. To them 
our magazines constitute a legitimate medium of advertising for the 
use of which they will gladly pay and pay well. There are manu- 
facturers in the United States and other parts of the world who are 
anxious to reach the students, as future leaders of tomorrow, in all 
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parts of the world. Why not allow them to have a word with us 
through our magazines but make them pay for it ? 

The second fact that our student publications must realize is that 
no single one of them by itself appeals very strongly to the interna- 
tional advertiser as a means of reaching the foreign market, but that 
all the publications taken as a whole with a circulation aggregating 
several hundred thousand will appear very attractive. If we can 
therefore devise a means whereby our student publications can unitedly 
make a business proposition to the large advertisers, I believe, our 
financial success is assured. Such a proposition has been thought out 
and when brought before many business men who are in a position to 
judge, its soundness has been heartily approved. 

The idea is this : That the student publications of the organizations 
adhering to the International Federation mutually agree to accept 
from one another through the International Bureau, all advertise- 
ments submitted to them by any other student publication of the 
International Federation at a 25% reduction of their current advertis- 
ing rates. 

Such an agreement would enable, First, a representative from the 
International Bureau to approach the manufacturers desiring a large 
foreign advertising field with the offer of an advertising medium not 
of one or two thousand circulation but that of one or two hundred 
thousand and secure from them advertisements which would appear 
in all student publications of the International Federation. Secondly, 
it would enable each student publication to offer to native manu- 
facturers an advertising medium in any part of the world or in every 
part of the world at a considerably reduced rate on condition that the 
manufacturer advertise in the local student publication. 

The results of such an agreement would be, First, that each student 
publication will act as an advertising agent for all the rest and thus 
save to all the commission for securing the advertisements. 

Second, It will create the opportunity whereby those magazines 
that are strong and self-supporting can unite in strengthening the 
weaker publications of the International Federation. 

Third, It will give each publication that satisfied feeling of know- 
ing that it is not dependent on charity for its support but is giving 
value received for its financial assistance. 

Every representative of a student publication of any organization 
adhering to the International Federation of Students is urged to supply 
the International Bureau with the following data and also to sign 
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the attached agreement. When filled out in full and signed the same 
is to be mailed to Dr. George W. Nasmyth, as Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Students, together with a copy of the publication. 

(Suggested form to have filled out.) 

Name of Publication 

Address 



Editor in Chief 

Business Manager- 
Circulation 

Subscription Price _ 
Advertising Rates.. 



Size of Magazine 

Number of Pages 

We the....;' of hereby 

agree in consideration of the agreement of certain other publications to accept and 
publish in the language of the publication above mentioned all advertisements 
forwarded to us by the Business Manager of the publication of the International 
Bureau of Students at a reduction of twenty-five per cent of our current rates. 

The agreement to take effect October i, 1913, and may be termiifated by six 
months' notice from us. 

Dated at this day of 1913. 

(Signed) 



Chapter IV. 

PAPERS ON STUDENT BODIES NOT YET AFFILIATED 
WITH CORDA FRATRES. 



The International Polity Club Movement and the 
Garton Foundation in Great Britain. 

By B. N. Langdon-Davies, M.A., Cambridge. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen . 

I had feared after listening to one of the addresses at the Congress 
this morning that I should have had to ask your pardon for introduc- 
ing the subject upon which I am going to speak. But the words of 
Mr. Claxton and of yourself, Sir, and their reception by this audience 
have convinced me that I need not dci so. I have much to say and 
but a short time at my disposal and shall therefore omit further pre- 
amble and come straight to the matter in hand. 

A movement such as that which I have the honor to represent 
here, a movement which intends, not merely hopes, but intends to 
abolish from the civilized world the burden of great armaments and 
the danger of war, begins, as indeed do most movements of reform, 
with the birth of an idea. The next step is to ensure that the influ- 
ence of that idea shall be brought to bear upon opinions and that 
means in democratic days (I speak in no party sense), on public 
opinion. When public opinion has been so influenced, the further 
processes, the growth of custom and the crystallisation of custom into 
law, follow naturally of themselves. 

Now the birth of our idea occurred in the year 1909, when there 
appeared a book called ' ' The Great Illusion ' ' by one Norman Angell. 
I am not going to say that there had been no such idea before ; I am 
not going to argue that any particular chapter of that book, any 
special argument, was wholly and entirely new. What was new was 
the massing of the whole economic case against war and armaments 
clearly and concisely in a single book ; and, more than this, the sweep- 
ing away of the dust and cobwebs of learning and intellectuality 
which had befogged the minds of so many earnest students of this 
subject before and the demonstration of certain simple facts of every 
day life which had changed the whole range of the possibilities of 
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what could he accomplished by means of warfare. As Mr. Angell 
himself has pointed out, a few centuries ago English judges who were 
profoundly learned, were intellectual, were honest and desirous of 
doing the best thing for their country, could condeiun an old woman 
to death for causing a storm at sea which wrecked a king, yet today a 
boy of twelve knows that they were wrong. And why ? Simply be- 
cause he knows certain plain, ordinary facts which they did not ,' 
simply because he is free from that very learning and prejudice and 
can see clearly that, whatever other acts of violence they may commit, 
whatever other bad qualities they may possess, old women do not and 
cannot cause storms at sea. That is the service Mr. Angell has done 
us ; he has shown us how to think straight on these matters, as I shall 
try to demonstrate when I have described to you our methods of 
organization. 

Next to the birth of the idea comes the influence on public opinion. 
It was true that the book was read by many thousands and created a 
profound impression on the thinking world in England and abroad ; 
but that was not enough. Early in the year 19 12 was formed The 
Garton Foundation whose representative I have the honor to be. 
At the head of that institution are certain distinguished men : Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, former Prime Minister of England, I^ord Esher, per- 
manent member of the Committee of Imperial Defence (I would have 
you note the oflBce), Sir Richard Garton, a great I/Ondon banker, by 
whose generosity the movement was endowed, and Mr. Norman 
Angell himself. 

These men, appreciating that organization was necessary to influence 
public opinion, looked about them to see whereby in such a movement 
as this that influence could best be exercised. They decided that first 
they must win the students, the thinkers, the leaders of tomorrow, 
and that next they must win the great Captains of Industry. There 
are those who think that as important and even more important than 
these are the labor leaders who command such powerful forces in the 
modern world ; but these are not militarists at all events and can be 
perhaps left for the moment. 

To accomplish these objects the Directors promoted the formation 
in universities of what are called War and Peace Societies. Cambridge 
was the model society and similar societies now exist in the uni- 
versities of Manchester and Glasgow and are in process of formation 
in many other universities. In Germany a somewhat similar course 
is being pursued by branches of the Corda Fratres movement. These 
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societies nowhere announce themselves as pacific. They welcome 
members who are interested in international relations from whatever 
point they may view them. Here, as elsewhere, we welcome even the 
convinced militarist who wishes to examine and discuss the facts, be- 
cause we know that, if he will do that, he can come to but one con- 
clusion. These societies exist primarily for discussions and study, but 
can, if they desire, carry their conclusions into wider fields. 

The Garton Foundation, then, sought to influence the wider pubhc 
by means of lectures. In all directions over England to audiences of 
all kinds were sent out lecturers on the subject of the economic inter- 
dependence of nations. The lecturers had on every occasion before 
their eyes the object of stimulating the foundation of what we call 
Study Circles. The aim of these is similar to that of the War and 
Peace Societies, but they proceed rather more in the manner of a class 
with a teacher to direct their studies. At the present moment some 
twenty-five of these are established in various parts of England and I 
would venture to assert that that number will be trebled or quadrupled 
in the next year. 

It was now appreciated that these ideas were running like a flame 
through England and that the central organisation, even were it far 
wealthier than it is, could not hope to control and finance these insti- 
tutions all over Britain, still less all over the world. In order that its 
activities might be unlimited, a further policy was inaugurated, the 
inception and carrying out of which was my own special province. In 
great cities and populous districts the Garton Foundation now pro- 
motes the formation of organisations similar to itself, though the 
parent organization does not limit their activities to precisely its own 
range. These are grouped under the general title of International 
Polity Clubs. In Manchester for example, which, I may perhaps re- 
mind you, is the exchange centre of the great industries of the North 
of England, such an organisation has been founded. It is called the 
Manchester Norman Angell League, the Lord Mayor is its President, 
the chairman of the Chamber of Commerce is on its committee ; in it 
as members or committeemen are the chief of the great leaders of in- 
dustry in Manchester, men of all shades of political thought and repre- 
senting mighty interests of all kinds — except of course one. Similar 
organizations are formed or are being formed in London, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Shefiield, Edinburgh, Bristol, Redhill, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
and other places. They are afiiliated to the parent foundation which 
stimulates their inception ; they proceed, on such lines as suit their 
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•own locality, to promote the study of the thesis of the great illusion. 
Before long there will be few great centres in England which have not 
a powerful organization at work spreading by means of lectures, in the 
open air or otherwise, of study circles, of student tours and of essay 
prizes, the true view of the relations of modern nations to each other. 

Now what, you may perhaps ask, is there so new in all this process 
of organization ? I will tell you what, as I think, is new and right in 
it. The older pacific societies, to whose energetic and splendid efforts 
I mean no detriment and whose cooperation we welcome and enjoy, 
make, I venture to suggest, one mistake : they endeavor to create laws 
not only in advance of custom, but also in advance of public opinion. 
The result is that a large proportion of their energy and their funds 
are devoted to lecturing each other, to giving dinners to each other, 
to holding congresses with each other, and to sending pamphlets to 
each other, the success of which is a waste of good effort. The New 
Pacifism aims first at the education of public opinion ; its speakers and 
lecturers go out and challenge the enemy ; not one of them but is 
willing to debate in public, to answer questions on the open platform, 
to address, if they can get the chance, meetings of officers or men of 
the army. I myself once had at one of my meetings a young ofiicer 
of the Guards who had arrived boiling with rage and purple before I 
began. He found he could not really be angry with what I had to 
say and became interested in the discussion ; we parted good friends 
and he promised to read " The Great Illusion" which he had hitherto 
imagined devoted itself to abuse of him and his brothers in the Service. 
We claim, and our results are already showing that our claim is just, 
that we can win over opponents, not merely encourage supporters ; and 
thousands every month are becoming believers in the New Pacifism 
who would never have listened to the old. 

Such is our claims and such are our chief activities. Did time per- 
mit I could tell you of how we train our lecturers, of how we promote 
foreign study tours, of how we conduct newspaper controversies, of 
the pamphlets we publish and of our cooperation with the older pacifist 
bodies ; but in the few minutes that remain to me I must endeavour 
to give you the kernel of our thesis. 

The burden of armaments which is crushing and crippling the lives 
of nations is a fact which most men will admit. Most men regard as 
an evil the danger of war which those armaments increase ; and they 
lament the cost but they do not know how it is to be stopped. The con- 
tinued growth of armaments have in all lands one feature in common : 
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they are all for the purpose of defence. Whether it is a Minister of 
Germany or of France, whether it is Lord Roberts or Mr. Churchill 
in England or a distinguished General or even an ex- President in the 
United States, everyone who wants more armaments disclaims all idea 
of attack and knows — knows for certain, mark you — that the other 
fellow is going to attack him. lyord Roberts, a member of the House 
of lyords, an Englishman who knows personally the makers of English 
laws, has no idea what Parliament is going to do next session about 
the Suffrage or Home Rule. But he knows for certain, presumably 
by means of his great career some time since as a soldier in India, that 
in precisely five or ten years, I forget which, the German nation, 
eighty millions or so of them, have definitely decided they are going 
to attack England. And so with all the rest. America knows about 
Japan, France about Germany, Germany about Russia. 

Well, I daresay they are all quite honest in their beliefs, but I want 
you to consider closely this line of logic. The necessity for defence 
postulates the possibility of attack by someone, does it not ? And the 
possibility of attack postulates a motive, moral or material, for such 
attack. And the only possible motive is the desire to reap the fruits, 
moral or material, of conquest. Now if someone can show to all the 
nations that there are no such fruits, he removes at once the motive 
for attack, the possibility of attack and the necessity for defence. 
That thing Mr. Norman Angell has done. He has proved that today 
that is a harvest which cannot be reaped. It remains for the nations 
to learn this truth and they will be quick enough to arrange for arbi- 
tration and compromise and international courts, and all the rest of it. 
He has proved his point both theoretically and practically. He has 
demonstrated the reasons and drawn his examples from the wars which 
have taken place in modern times. 

And why is it ? What are the reasons for this paradox ? 

I cannot of course in a few minutes give all the arguments of the 
book. But I can give you the central arguments. The chief 
economic reason is the principle of the division of labor together with 
and intensified by quickness of communication and transport. The 
effect of that principle I do not propose to develop by learned extracts 
from the pages of text books on economics. With your permission I 
will illustrate it in the simplest of all ways, by means of a picture. 

Figure to your self somewhere and at some time two villages, cut 
off from each other and from the rest of the world by an impassable 
morass or what ever it may be. Having no means of communication 
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with the outside world, each village gets on as well as it can with the 
resources at its disposal by itself. It probably leads a narrow, un- 
progressive life, toiling to get sufi&ciency out of the more or less un- 
suitable means at its disposal. Somehow one of these villages is 
annihilated. Does it make any difference to the other ? Of course 
not ; it goes on as before without even knowing what has happened. 

Now suppose, to change the picture, someone were to come and 
drain that morass, bridge that river or tunnel through that mountain 
so as to put the two villages in communication with each other. Be- 
fore many years had passed it would inevitably be discovered that 
each village had certain special aptitudes of soil, position, climate or 
what not, and we should find one producing, perhaps, all the food 
for both, while the other, possessing a coal mine, would be providing 
all the clothes, fuel and industrial necessities for both. Now let one 
of those villages be annihilated or its activities even seriously crippled 
and the other must starve or go unclothed or unwarmed or whatever 
it may be until in a generation or so its inhabitants have succeeded 
in winning their way back to that lower stage of evolution they were 
in before communication was established, and it would be pure 
madness for one of them to bring this about by themselves taking 
steps to cripple or to destroy the other. 

Now turn your eyes to the modern world, to the nations whose life- 
blood is the flow of industries. Look rather first at any modern 
village where Jones sells meat to Smith, who pays for it by selling 
bread to Robinson, who pays for that by selling clothes to Brown, 
who sells automobiles, and so on. Well, it is exactly the same with 
the nations. Let me construct for you the kind of thing that happens ; 
Germany happens to have a special genius for the making of children's 
toys ; therefore she exports toys to England, which pays for them by 
selling machinery to build a dock at the mouth of the Amazon, which 
the Brazilians pay for by their planters selling coffee to Russia, which 
Russia pays for by selling petrol from the mines of Baku to France, 
which sells silk to America, which sells raw cotton to Japan, which 
sells the products of its artistic genius to England. Now in these 
chains of modern commerce it is essential that every link should be 
sound or the whole chain is useless. Let France, for example, go to 
war with anyone and let there be a consequent break in her industries ; 
America would find that she failed to sell a corresponding amount of 
. cotton to Japan. Everyone of the nations is injured by France's 
action, parties remote from and uninterested in the quarrel suffer with 
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the belligerents and the whole civilized world is the poorer. And 
mark you, the prosperity of a country today is measured by the 
number of unbroken chains of which it has a hold. 

That is the central economic principle of The Great Illusion thesis. 

There are, however, many other factors to be considered. The 
enormous volume of trade due to the processes indicated above has 
given rise to the Credit System, which, as I have had before now to 
explain to audiences, means something more than owing your tailor 
for a suit of clothes. The Credit System is the means whereby paper 
contracts, written promises to do things or pay things, have enabled 
industrious people to get to work again after selling, without waiting 
for their goods to reach the final purchaser and be paid for. The 
Credit System enables men to work at great industrial enterprises with- 
out waiting for the slow accumulation of hoarded capital first. And 
all this paper is useless or at all events depreciated by war. 

As a result of the Credit System has grown up finance, the ex- 
change of paper for cash and paper for paper. Now let me clear 
away one misconception at this point. Mr. Norman Angell has never 
asserted, as people say he has, that financiers will be the peacemakers 
of the future. They may be or they may not ; they will in all proba- 
bility, I fear, do what suits them for the moment. What we do say 
is that finance visualizes at once the effect of policy upon commerce 
and that that teaches us a useful lesson. lyet me take an example. A 
few months ago, it was announced that Germany proposed to raise 
$200,000,000 by a tax upon property. On the Berlin Bourse Canadian 
Pacific shares, mark you, at once dropped twenty points and this was 
followed in a few hours by a similar drop on every Bourse in the 
world. Within a few hours of its declaration of policy its probable 
effect is seen all over the world, whereas a century or two ago you 
had to wait many years and peer back into history to discover the 
cause and effect of such developments. 

Now for a moment I would speak of a psychological tendency — the 
decline of the Rule of Force. It has been well said that the whole 
process of civilization has been marked by the supercession of the 
argument of force by the force of argument. And why ? I am not 
much of a believer in such things coming by inspiration from without. 
I think they come by hard-bought experience, by reasoning and 
thinking. Mr. Claxton showed you the reason by his example of one 
man holding another in a ditch. I prefer to use that figure which 
Mr. Angell has used. Slavery proceeds from a belief in the rule of 
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force, from conquering and seizing people in the belief that you can 
make them do the work while you amuse yourself. Well, why has 
slavery ceased? Moral or religious ideas may have helped, but I 
maintain that the real reason is this : People at last began to appreci- 
ate that, if a slave was tied to a rope which his master held, there was 
a prisoner at each end of the rope. The slave was a prisoner because 
he could not get away and the master because he did not dare to let 
go. And so the master came to the conclusion that he would get a 
better time if he offered the slave conditions which made him satisfied 
to work, so that he himself could go away and work too or amuse 
himself. Wherever there is one slave, there must be more than one. 
That is the economic vice of the rule of force. Economically free 
consent pays best. 

Now there are two results of all this which I would ask you to note. 
In the first place it has come about today that the political and 
economic frontiers of nations are not identical. To take an example, 
Louisiana is today economically a province of Great Britain, because, 
if her planters fail to grow cotton for any reason, thousands of 
Englishmen in Lancashire, as has been proved, must cease work and 
starve. Conversely Lancashire is economically a province of the 
United States ; for, if the mills of Lancashire shut down, the American 
citizens in Louisiana cannot sell their cotton and must starve. Every 
nation is virtually interested in the property of others. The other 
point is the intangibility of the wealth of a modern nation. You can 
not today confiscate that, because it is only produced by the citizens 
being free to make money and spend it as they will. 

My time is at an end and there is still much to be said. Let me run 
over the points briefly. 

The tremendous changes of the modern world have made the phrases 
which govern diplomacy and international policy anachronisms. They 
are today almost all false and misleading. 

You cannot, for instance capture, colonies by conquest. I may 
claim for my country, I think, some knowledge of colonization. It 
did not arrive at that knowledge by inspiration, but by certain hard 
lessons, one of them learned in this very country. The chief lesson 
England has learned is that the only way to have succe.ssful colonies 
is not to own them ; and today her colonies are independent nations. 
Germany by destroying the English fleet and seizing London would 
be no nearer to acquiring Canada than she would be to acquire Norway. 
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"Trade follows the Flag " is another such phrase. It was possibly 
true when Drake sailed the seas ; but today, if anything, the contrary 
is the truth. Trade goes wherever tenders are lowest and bargains 
are best and nowhere else. Dreadnoughts cannot compel men to buy 
what they do not want or cannot pay for. 

One word as to the moral benefits of conquests. A distinguished 
ex- President of the United States once said, " We despise a nation, 
just as we despise an individual, which does not resent an insult by 
force." You will pardon me for saying that that is an extraordinarily 
stupid remark. Supposing someone in the audience had at that moment 
insulted the speaker, would he have thought it right to dart down the 
room and hit him. No, of course he would not. We know that, 
when an insult is leveled by one man at another, it is the insulter who 
has lost and not the insulted. And we know this also, that a disputed 
point of honour can no more than a disputed point of mathematics or 
theology, be decided by force. Force can decide nothing else whatever 
but the question as to which is physically stronger. That is why the 
civilized nations have ceased to fight duels ; because duels decide 
nothing and are therefore stupid and childish. 

The militarists say — "Ah, but what will become of the great moral 
qualities produced by war ? ' ' 

Well, I admit that great moral qualities are produced by war. 
Courage, self-sacrifice, endurance, many great qualities are called forth 
by war. And many great moral qualities are called forth by cancer 
and consumption and by all the evils that human vice and ignorance 
causes. But that is no reason why we should spread broadcast the 
bacilli of cancer and consumption, why we should foster vice and 
ignorance and folly, why we should acclaim the evil and the horror to 
encounter which calls for high moral qualities. 

One word more anS I have done. There are those who say loftily 
when we have done with pur arguments, "Yes ! You are quite right. 
War does not conduce to prosperity. But men go to war for higher 
things than material prosperity." Incidentally they do not mention 
what things. They say that we are sordid and material and mean. 

Well, one answer is this ; — If by material prosperity you mean the 
power to eat and drink too much, to wear jewels, to grow fat, to pur- 
chase the over-satisfaction of every gross appetite of animalism; 
material prosperity is a low and sordid aim. But the prosperity of a 
nation is different from that. If material prosperity means, as I main- 
tain it does, the care and education of children, the sheltering of the 
old, the sick, the desolate, if it means the possibility of dignity in love 
and motherhood, the power to develop the life of man on its loftiest 
plane, if it means the leveling of the obstacles which bar man's path 
to the highest, then I maintain that material prosperity comes nearer 
to the Divine than many a dogmatic creed. 
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The German Freie Studentenschaft and the Study of 
International Problems. 

Dr. Herbert Kuhnert. 

As the Independent Student Movement in Germany (die Freie Stu- 
dentenschaft) has taken no definite attitude up to the present toward 
international friendship and understanding and on the other hand this 
is one of the principal objects of the " Corda Fratres " International 
Federation of Students, Dr. Berendsohn and I, as delegates from the 
Independent Student Movement are not able to take any definite offi- 
cial position in regard to this question. However, it is true that the 
ideas of international friendship and understanding have found great 
sympathy within the membership of the Independent Student Move- 
ment ever since its organization. Notwithstanding the neutrality 
which up to this time the Independent Students have always main- 
tained toward political questions, they are justified in expressing 
through their delegates not only sympathy with the objects of this 
congress but also the hope that a relationship of closer cooperation 
may be established in the future. What form this cooperation may 
take it is difficult to foreshadow at this present moment because with- 
in the Independent Student Movement itself there exist differing 
opinions as to the political aspect of these problems. 

But in the name of all members of the Independent Student Move- 
ment it is permissible to state that they would be willing to cooperate 
with the International Federation of Students without any hesitation 
whatsoever in the carrying out of the following tasks : 

1. Exchange of new and progressive ideas relating to 

a) The economic welfare of students of all lands. 

b) The work of the University Settlements. 

c) Student Representative Councils. 

d) The Organization and Work of Student Clubs and Frater- 

nities. 

e) Student Rooming Problems ; Fraternity Houses and Dor- 

mitories. 

2. Efforts to secure international uniformity in Entrance Require- 
ments and University Degrees. 

3. The Organization of Study Tours and of University Bureaus. 

4. Exchange of University Publications and the Establishment of 
an International Students' Magazine. 

5. Encouraging the Study of International Problems. 
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There would be absolutely no difficulty among the Independent Stu- 
dents if the Corda Fratres movement concerned itself only with these 
problems of purely student interests. But it is otherwise if the move- 
ment concerns itself with propaganda for peace, because many Inde- 
pendent Students are convinced that peace-propaganda on account of 
the peculiar conditions in Germany is contrary to the traditional 
neutrality of their organization in political affairs. 

But it must be said that today there exists among other members 
of this organization a movement in which special emphasis is laid upon 
the Study of Sociological Problems. In the opinion of these students. 
International Peace and World Organization are not considered as a 
part of any political party platform, but as the necessary outcome of 
the scientific study of the sociological facts. Therefore in their judg- 
ment this aim is not contradictory to the policy of neutrality which 
the Independent Student Movement has always maintained and with- 
out altering one sentence of their constitution it would also be possible 
for the Independent Students to provide greater opportunity for the 
study of sociological problems of which the peace problem is one. In 
saying this I have in mind the so-called "study-groups " (Abteilungen) 
of the Independent Student Movement. 

I have for example two years ago established in the Independent 
Student Club of Munich a study group for Sociology. The task of 
this study group was not only to interest the student in Sociology, 
but also to provide a thorough and s5?Btematic course in this subject. 
The need of founding such groups in each of the individual organiza- 
tions of the Independent Student Movement seems to me the greater 
since in Germany, the Universities have established as yet no chairs of 
Sociology and the students therefore have relatively little opportunity 
for the scientific study of these problems. The chief value of such 
courses organized by the students is the moral pressure they bring to 
bear upon the University authorities to establish more efficient instruc- 
tion in these subjects in the regular University Courses. 

These study-groups of the Independent Students not only arrange 
for public lectures by eminent men, but they bring together into more 
intimate circles students and professors for the common study of im- 
portant books, for discussions and reports. In this way the Independ- 
ent Student Movement seeks to win influence not only upon the great 
masses of the students but to work for a higher efficiency among the 
individual students. This latter method is less sensational, but is 
more fruitful of results. I am glad to say that gradually there has 
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been more and more effort to organize these study groups on a peda- 
gogical basis. There is a much greater demand today than ever 
before for books that are not only deep but at the same time scientific 
and also readily understood. With regard to the study of Sociology 
in such groups there has been up to now scarcely anything prepared 
for introductory courses. From my experience in conducting these 
courses at Munich, I have found again and again that there is prac- 
tically no literature specially adapted for introducingthe student into 
such complicated sociological problems as Labor, Suffrage, The Femi- 
nist Movement, Education, Peace, etc. Thus I have attempted in 
my publications to apply to Sociology the outlines which my friend 
Dr. Berendsohn has given with respect to the work of the study 
groups in other fields, in naming the books which might be most help- 
ful and in proposing some of the other methods (lectures, institutes, 
study tours, etc.), by which the student may be able to obtain in' the 
shortest way possible a mimimum of understanding of the problems of 
Sociology. 

Through these Study-Groups the Independent Student Movement 
could, without assuming a definite attitude toward the Peace Question 
as perhaps is necessary in the case of the International Federation of 
Students, from time to time quite easily cooperate with the Inter- 
national Student Clubs. Why would it not be possible for such a 
Study-Group to choose for one semester as a special task the com- 
parative study of great Sociologists (like Novicow, Ta-Be-Be, Miiller- 
lyyer, Leicester Ward, Hobhouse, Westermarck, etc.), with regard to 
their attitude toward international arbitration and peace ? And why 
should they not cooperate from time to time in the arrangements for 
public lectures and the distribution of literature ? Naturally the task 
of those study circles would be in so far a different one from that of 
the War and Peace Societies in England and the International Stu- 
dent Clubs, as Sociology is concerned not only with the present but 
also with the past. At any rate I am convinced that we ought to 
avoid any waste of energy and cooperate as fully as possible in all our 
arrangements for the study of these problems. 

Whether from such occasional cooperation of the individual groups of 
the Independent Student Movement with those of the International 
Federation of Students there will result closer relations between the 
two Central Committees cannot be predicted at the present moment, 
because we do not know, whether or not in the near future there will 
arise within the Independent Student Movement itself besides the so- 
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called "neutral" tendency, this desire for a more concrete pro- 
gramme as it has already manifested itself in Munich and other Uni- 
versities of South Germany. How from this point of view the future 
of the Independent Student Movement may develop you will find ex- 
pressed in the book on Modern Contributions towards University Re- 
form ' ' Neue Beitraege zur Hochschulref orm ' ' (printed by E. Reinhard, 
Munich) which H. Kranold and I have just published. In this book 
we have demonstrated that in our opinion Philosophy and Sociology 
ought to form the center of the Educational Ideal of the Student 
World. Hence arises a clear definite point of view in relation to the 
international problems. 

The adherents of this more radical movement to which I belong 
will endeavour of course to influence the general policy of the In- 
dependent Student Movement in our favour. How great a success 
we shall have remains to be seen in the next few years, because our 
movement has just begun. At any rate, I should like to inform the 
members of the Congress of Students that it is not impossible that the 
Independent Student Movement will in the near future reach the con- 
clusion that international understanding and friendship is not only a 
humanitarian aim but a sociological necessity. 



The International Student Movement and the German 

Student Body. 

Walter A. Berendsohn, Ph.D. 

Woodrow Wilson, president of the great republic in which we are' 
at present tarrying as guests, in the twelfth chapter of his work, 
"The New Freedom" describes in glowing poetic terms what a 
powerful experience to the old Europe of the end of the 15th and the 
beginning of the- 1 6th century was the discovery of the until then 
concealed half of this terrestrial sphere. The imagination was power- 
fully stimulated. For all the slumbering forces there was suddenly 
created boundless space for free development. Into the history of old 
nations there came new movement, new nations' arose. This expan- 
sion also promoted mightily the spiritual liberation from Rome and 
from the heavy ban of atitiquity and it contributed greatly to the 
development of the distinctly national states and national civilisations, 
such as we see them to-day. But to-day, about 400 years after that 
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historical event, we are standing in the presence of a new event 
which, when comprehended in its entirety, may become for us an 
equally great experience ; the whole world so vastly increased by the 
opening of new lands, explored from pole to pole, has become small 
and narrow through the powerful development of technical sciences, 
commerce and trade. There is nothing in the history of the world 
which can be compared with the existing net of relations betweeji 
nations which is encompassing the earth ever more closely. We com- 
prehend it under the old term "internationalism,'" which we have, 
however, filled with a completely new content. It cannot be said that 
the internationalism of to-day, that is, what to-day is being enacted 
" inter nationes," has had a gradual growth. If it is permissable to 
speak of half a century of universal history as of a single night, then 
the aforesaid internationalism may be said to have come into the 
world over night, a vigorous child. And with the rapid progress of 
technical science, commerce and trade no great prophetic power is 
necessary to predict its rapid growth. In a short time it will grow to 
gigantic stature. 

What I have here but briefly indicated has come about of necessity 
and will progress irresistibly. No one can prevent the most widely 
different national groups of like interests in every sphere of life from 
forming international organizations, and thus the relations between 
nations are increased from day to day and from hour to hour. With 
compelling power this has also changed the relations of governments 
to each other and produced an entirely new international polities. 
Alfred H. Fried, the editor of the " Friedenswarte " and bearer of the 
Nobel prize, calls that the " logic of facts." Among the many, how- 
ever, who, compelled by the logic of facts, cooperate in the expansion 
■of internationalism there is to be found an ever growing number for 
whom this historical phenomenon becomes a passionate experience, 
whose imagination causes them from every vantage point of the con- 
fusing bustle to look upon this contracted earth with its net of rela- 
tions as an ever memorable picture, who attain the insight that in this 
narrow sphere their nation can prosper only as a part of an organic 
humanity, and who in a profounder love of country now., consciously 
■direct their endeavors toward the organization of the world. That 
which it is not possible to prevent, namely the logic of facts, they 
transform into human logic, think out its logical consequences, con- 
vert into purposeful plans and ideas and finally into deeds. Inter- 
nationalism has received an effective, directing consciousness I 
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What position, now, does the International Student Movement 
assume in this historical occurrence ? That it desires to be a part of 
this internationalism its name implies. As it really seeks to bring 
about relations ' ' inter nationes, ' ' between the students and the stu- 
dent bodies of diflferent nations, it can really be called a part of it. If, 
however, we wish to attract the national student bodies in their en- 
tirety, if we wish to create a powerful international student movement 
with a penetrating influence on all the students of the world, we dare 
not onesidedly base this movement on the above mentioned colabora- 
tion for internationaHsm, but we must rather let the " logic of facts" 
have its effect, which logic is gradually adding more and more men 
to the brains of internationalism. 

The entire emphasis must be laid upon the fact that we are con- 
cerned with a student movement, that it is not only a group of men 
bound together by more or less material interests, but that it is a class 
of quite a particular character that wishes to organize. The shoe- 
makers, the stamp collectors, the tennis players of the whole earth 
unite on the basis of like interests. The invitation to the present 
congress begins with the words: "students of all nations have 
problems, aspirations and ideals that are essentially the same." No 
doubt the students of most countries occupy themselves just as in- 
tensively, perhaps up to the present even more intensively, with things 
which they do not have in common with those of other countries. 
Where is to be found, then, the ' ' logic of facts ' ' for the student ? What 
will bring them together with necessity from all parts of the world ? 
What is powerful enough to unite above and beyond all political, 
religious and economic controversy, above all national differences, the 
half of a million students of the world ? 

Only under an especial students,' ideal are the students of the whole 
world to be brought together. Since the word "ideal" has in many 
languages lost its full and original force, it will not be amiss to re- 
mind ourselves that an ideal is a moral demand which lives in the 
heart as a final goal and spurs the will on to its highest achievements. 
The desired students' ideal must be so simple and so obvious that one 
will immediately recognize it as such and that no one can avoid its 
compelling logic. When parents sacrifice their time and their means 
to give their sons a higher education, they desire that they use their 
years of study to a purpose, and also our institutions of learning have 
been founded from public or private means for a definite purpose. In 
becoming a student, then, one is approached from two sides by the 
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moral demand which, formulated as generally as possible, may be 
expressed by the imperative : educate yourself ! To become educated 
may, to be sure, be a secondary object of also other circles, but the 
especial, indeed the only object of the student, detached from all other 
relations and considered as student only, is to strive for the highest 
development of all the powers of body and of soul. Even if during a 
period of moral weakness or perchance under the pressure of political 
circumstances of a certain country, this educational ideal should find 
but few bearers among the students, it would nevertheless continue 
to exist and would always be raised anew, for only with the destruc- 
tion of the institutions themselves can this ideal ever perish. The 
highest common ideal of all the students of the world is the educational 
ideal, aud a world encompassing student movement must be an educa- 
tional movement ! 

As already indicated, it is my firm conviction that the nations to- 
day have a more sharply distinguished cultural character than in the 
middle ages. At that time a generally similar education was pro- 
vided in the same I,atin language in the few larger universities. 
With the twelfth century the process of nationalization begins. 
Science is slowly separated from the church and is divided into many 
branches ; Latin is supplanted more and more by the languages of the 
various nations, and in spite of all close relations between the scientific 
circles of the civilized nations, national seats of culture are rapidly 
developed. Notwithstanding the fact that the striving for knowledge 
is in concept everywhere the same, still the content of the educational 
ideal in the schools of the different natio7is varies greatly. A close 
knowledge of English and German student life first revealed to me 
these facts and I now find my views confirmed in everything that I 
have since learned about the schools and the students of other 
countries. The moral problem is everywhere the same. All en- 
deavors which actually exist to elevate the student life can easily be 
classified as an expression of the idea that education and self-culture 
are the real task of the student and that the nation expects from the 
student, as the academically educated man, a refinement, ennobling 
and elevation of its whole existence. Whatever direction these en- 
deavors may take, whether they are concerned primarily with the 
organization of the students for mutual benefit or with the creation 
of institutions which shall serve the development of body or mind, 
whether they endeavor to remove economic, legal or old traditional 
hindrances, or whether finally they strive for a nobler sociability, 
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everything is animated, advanced, and held together by the impelling 
power of the fundamental idea that one wishes to clear the student's 
path for the fulfillment of his moral duty of developing into a 
thoroughly capable personality. 

For the international student movement, however, it is of the great- 
est importance that the various nations possess their distinc- 
tively national cultures and that the students of each country 
give to their own educational ideal a distinctively individual content. 
For it is just that which makes the intercourse with foreign students 
and especially the sojourn in a foreign country in the midst of native 
students so valuable for the student 's education. It incites him to that 
genuinely scientific activity of making comparisons. First of all he 
learns to see himself and his native land from a different standpoint. 
He learns to realize that a hundred different things which he had con- 
sidered as self-evident and had performed as unconsciously as his 
breathing are indeed historically conditioned peculiarities of his own 
country. This applies to a very high degree especially to the views 
and customs current among students. The more he becomes able in- 
telligently to classify the innumerable individual experiences of his 
intercourse with foreign students and of his sojourn in the foreign 
country and the more he learns to advance from the distinction of ex- 
ternal differences of language and customs to a fuller understanding 
of foreign ideas and ideals, ethical and emotional tendencies, the more 
penetrating" becomes the experience which in the last analysis will 
yield him a double profit : it will deepen his own patriotic feeling and 
awaken his national consciousness by allowing him to comprehend 
more deeply than ever before his close inner relation to the civilization 
and culture of his own country and secondly it will imbue him with 
respect for the differently constituted individual character of a strange 
civilization. In both cases he gains a vivid conception of the histori- 
cal development and the close interrelation of the manifold forms of 
expression of a great people. However different, now, the content of 
the academic ideal may be, everywhere this idea will soon become the 
common property of the academically educated, namely, that the 
national academic education must be rounded off by intercourse with 
foreign students and especially by the sojourn in a foreign country 
and intercourse with the academic circles of other nations. If we ex- 
amine the endeavors of the different groups united in the International 
Federation of Students, we plainly recognize that the underlying 
motive has always been the desire for an expansion of education in 
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this very sense. The International Federation of Students therefore 
remains true to its own character and gives expression to this when it 
posits as one of its claims the following idea : ' ' The intercourse with 
students of foreign countries and if possible a sojourn abroad is neces- 
sary in order to supplement and deepen the national academic educa- 
tion." This is a claim which will find full support on the strictly na- 
tional side and which even at present is being recognized and put into 
practice far beyond the circles of the International Federation of 
Students. 

The object of the International Federation of Students might there- 
fore be stated somewhat as follows : 

"The object of the I. F. S. is to unite the students of the civilized 
nations for mutual assistance in the struggle for their common ideals, 
without favoring or opposing particular religious, political or economic 
principles. It regards as the highest student ideal the physical and 
mental development of the personality, it considers the intercourse 
with foreign students and the sojourn in a foreign country as necessary 
for the deepening and supplementing of the national academic educa- 
tion of each individual student. It seeks, therefore, to the best of its 
ability to cultivate the relations between the students of all the civilized 
nations. ' ' From these statements of its aims and purposes it would 
be possible to develop an extraordinarily full program for the separate 
international student societies and for entire national student groups, 
for the committee, the conventions, and for a prospective publication 
of the international federation. 

We have not the time here to develop this in detail. I wish only 
to suggest in this connection that it would be a matter : i) of the re- 
ciprocal communication of national educational ideas and the exchange 
of national experiences in the solution of educational problems ; 2) of 
mutual assistance in the rounding out of the national education by 
means of intercourse with foreign students and by sojourns in foreign 
lands ; 3) of. manifestations and enterprises in common with the 
purpose of procuring a general recognition of the educational idea and 
of promoting its accomplishment. By the acceptance of the educa- 
tional ideal as a basis, the international student movement would, in 
my opinion, have the " logic of facts " on its side. Among students 
everywhere there is a deep desire intelligently to comprehend beyond 
the boundaries of their own country the great world of that which is 
strange and different.' It is this longing which, as it seems to me, has 
attracted to the international student clubs in the different universities 
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the majority of their members. Thousands of students who otherwise 
know little of international questions are to-day venturing into foreign 
countries on their own account without ever finding their way to the 
students of the foreign country. 

If it is possible to extend over the world such a helpful organization, 
it will gain for itself all this useful material. Many influential men 
and women and all the governmental. authorities will give their sup- 
port to an international student movement which takes the form of an 
educational movement. Above all things, however, it will itself 
thereby gain strength and vigor. I can see the students of the different 
countries in active competition, I can see an invigorating breeze 
emanating from the international student movement penetrating into 
many a stuffy corner of national academic life, I can see newly liber- 
ated forces collecting and the sparks which enkindle the eager desire 
for education and self-culture into a clear flame leaping from nation to 
nation. Only that movement will have lasting success and value which 
posits ethical demands and thereby stirs up from, its depths all the forces 
of the will. 

An all-embracing international student movement can only be an 
educational movement. It would be a contradiction with the estab- 
lished principles of political neutrality if one should choose as an object 
international conciliation. But as an inevitable "consequence of a 
mighty educational movement there will be established mutual under- 
standing and friendship, if not between all participants, at least be- 
tween many. Since students enter into such international relations 
more fully prepared on the average and with greater educational needs 
than other people, a comparatively large number of them will occupy 
themselves intensively with international questions and will carry back 
with them as a profound experience the world-historical picture of 
modern internationalism. Animated by their love of country, almost 
all of them will from then on use to good advantage the influence 
which they enjoy in their academic positions in order to impart to the 
widest circles their profounder understanding of peculiar native and 
foreign characteristics. In this manner they can contribute greatly 
in counteracting misunderstandings, distrust and hostile instigations 
between nations. If, however, one demands an understanding of and 
a friendship for the students of other lands and active participation in 
the sense of modern internationalism of all who approach the circle of 
the international federation of students even before they have ex- 
perienced in their own souls the educative effect of the intercourse 
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with foreign students and the stay in a foreign country, then one will 
merely drive them away and in many cases will make of them active 
opponents of the movement. You are apt to introduce new party oppo- 
sition into the national student bodies which you might gradually win 
over to the movement in their entirety, if you placed the emphasis on 
the ideal of student culture. 

It would be pleasing indeed if this view, that the international stu- 
dent movement can be successful only as an educational movement, 
should meet with general acceptance. I believe, at least, that I can 
truthfully say that this voices the opinion of the German students 
present here today, and it is not merely an accident that we who 
represent the most different groups within the German student body 
should be agreed on this point. With this I shall turn my attention 
to Germany. 

The powerfully developing Germa!i nation is a phenomenon difficult 
of comprehension for the foreigner. It is particularly difficult for 
him to gain a proper estimate of the intellectual constitution of the 
German people, because the ideal forces in the national culture of 
Germany have taken a somewhat different direction than in other 
countries. Whereas, for instance, the different phases of Anglo- 
Saxon culture represent a steady organic development of .medieval 
conditions, Germany at the end of the i8th and the beginning of the 
igth century underwent an intellectual revolution of the most significant 
consequences. The fact may here be noted that it was on the founda- 
tion of the philosophy of that time that the modern German univer- 
sity arose, which is distinguished from the Anglo-Saxon, for instance, 
in its absolutely different system of study and instruction with the 
most far-reaching academic freedom. Since those days vastly more 
ideal forces have been enlisted in the strife for knowledge for its own 
sake than in any other country. Goethe's Faust with its desire for 
knowledge personifies them. The Faustian desire for knowledge is 
one of the characteristics of the German. In this manner German 
scholars have developed their scientific methods, have raised the 
proud structure of German science, and have made German univer- 
sities the model for the educational institutions of many countries. 
The German student can enter into international relations with the 
calm assurance that in his national academic ideal of education he has 
something to offer which is peculiarly his own. Since, however, in 
no country the unity of education is threatened so much as in 
Germany by the rapid growth of the sciences and by the splitting 
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into special branches, since, also, the higher institutions of learning- 
until very recently have done vfery little for any other than intel- 
lectual education, and since, finally, old traditional customs often 
make extremely difficult the accomplishment of the educational prob- 
lem which is becoming more and more difiScult, it is for all these 
r&diSons just as important for the German student as for any other that 
he come into contact with the academic circles of other civilised nations. 
Different historical developments have created different conditions. 
But the task of the German student is the same as that of all others, 
namely to assist the student in solving the problems of education. 

If, in spite of this, there exits a growing feeling of animosity toward 
foreigners in German universities, this is to be attributed to two rea- 
sons. There exists a strong immigration of students from the eastern 
countries, especially from Russia. This can well be compared with 
the immigration from these same Countries into the United States of 
America. But, whereas the poor emigrants who land on American 
soil hail this country as their new home and adapt if not themselves at 
least their children to the foreign conditions, the large groups of 
East European students, having absolutely different habits of life 
and essentially different views of the tasks of the student class 
among whom they live, constitute a very heterogeneous, restless ele- 
ment in our higher institutions of learning. Especially is it true of 
the Russian students that in consequence of the political conditions at 
home they are often more occupied with politics than is compatible 
with the German academic ideal. Thus it is not to be wondered at 
that the German students entered a lively protest whenever they saw 
themselves placed at a disadvantage through the presence of foreigners 
(as for example in the drawing rooms of the technological institutions 
or recently in the cliniques). Now it is demanded of foreigners that 
they give proof of a preparation equal to that of the German student 
and here and there the fees have been increased for the foreign stu- 
dent. The requirements are made as difficult for the foreign student 
as seems necessary for the protection of the German student, which 
procedure is as justifiable as the measures of precaution which have 
been taken in the ports of the United States. This opposition has 
been increased materially by the somewhat exaggerated manner of 
exhibiting national feeling which is cultivated extensively in Germany 
also in student circles. As far as I can judge in this matter this 
boisterous variety of patriotism is regularly to be found in the begin- 
ning of nations which have been recently united and are rapidly ris- 
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ing. In some nations it is always present. Also in American history 
there are some remarkable examples of it. We must therefore take 
into account this sort of thing and not let it prejudice us too greatly. 
However, it is to be noted that in these circles international is still 
almost synonymous with anti-national. When, for example, Norman 
Angell delivered an address in a public meeting of the International 
Student Club at Goettingen, a meeting of protest accompanied by loud 
demonstrations was called shortly after by nearly all of the student 
organizations. The picked troops of these students who believe that 
they have a monopoly of patriotism are furnished by the same organi- 
zations (fraternities) in which the objectionable drinking customs still 
have the strongest hold and by whom unconditional satisfaction at the 
point of the sword is still considered an inviolable affair of honor. Be- 
cause of their close connections with all the leading men in govern- 
mental positions they exercise great power. But their actual signifi- 
cance for the academic life of our day is decreasing, because to-day 
more than ever before men are demanded all along the line who have 
spent their student days not in drinking and duelling, but in the earn- 
est striving for the full development of their personality. Already 
there is discussion of changes in these fraternity circles. It may still 
take a few decades, but into these ranks too the educational ideal will 
finally penetrate with renewing vigor and will rejuvenate the old 
customs and traditions. 

Beside this, however, there continued to exist the desire for a 
broadening of culture, and travel into foreign countries has for a long 
time been considered a favorite means of culture. Thousands of 
students go abroad annually, partly in the interest of their special 
studies and partly with the desire of promoting their general educa- 
tion. The idea of utilizing the foreigners who study at German uni- 
versities as a living source of education, as it were, was often enter- 
tained even before the organization of the present International 
Student Clubs. As far back as 1887 such a club was founded in Berlin. 
In 1908 Baumgarten and I organized. a "division of the Independent 
Students' Club (Freie Studentenschaft) for the international exchange 
of languages and ideas." We distributed among the other "Inde- 
pendent Student Clubs ' ' a circular, the beginning of which permit me 
to quote here : " Year after year many foreigners attend our German 
universities not only to broaden their knowledge of special subjects, 
but also to gain an insight into the whole of German life. They 
would surely welcome with joy any opportunity which the Independent 
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Students' Club might give them to come into closer touch with their 
German fellow students. And what is most important is the fact that 
such an intercourse is of the greatest educational and cultural value 
for the German students, since thus they will be able in their own 
country to get acquainted with foreign languages and ideas and there- 
by to broaden their own mental horizon." Furthermore, mention was 
also made in this circular of connections with foreign university circles, 
of study touis abroad, and of similar things. Since in the case of the 
Independent Students' Club this enterprise was only one among many 
others, all of which were to serve educational purposes, and since also 
the necessary relations with foreign countries were still lacking, these 
suggestions had but little effect. The successful cultivation of this 
fertile field was reserved for Dr. Nasmyth's energetic efforts. Baum- 
garten was made president of the new organization, which already has 
grown to considerable size and now includes under President Herzog 
eight clubs with about 500 members in Germany and Switzerland. 

But the members of this organization are, of course, for the most 
part foreigners, with whom a number of German students have asso- 
ciated themselves. It will therefore be necessary in trying to estimate 
the prospects of the international movement among German students 
to fix one's attention on that active half of the German students who 
are throwing off to a greater or less extent the old customs and 
traditions. Among these there exist societies for the cultiva- 
tion of certain fields of activity. Many of these have developed 
directly out of the Independent Students' Club, others represent the 
realization of independent student wishes. There are reform organi- 
zations, as for example the "Freischaren", who are seeking to 
realize Independent Student ideas in the form of fraternities, and the 
temperance organizations, whose members refrain from the use of 
alcohol and systematically practice physical culture. The controlling 
power in this part of the student body is unquestionably the Inde- 
pendent Students' Club (die Freie Studentenschaft). This organi- 
zation has for the first time sinc^ the days of the patriotic association 
in the beginning of the 19th century (die Burschenschaft) reawakened 
in the scattered German student body the desire for a unified student 
body, for the civitas academica. During all the enlisting of students 
its central, actuating motive has been the idea that because German 
academic freedom makes especially great demands on the moral 
strength of students an organization was necessary which would sub- 
ordinate all its activities to the German academic ideal and would 
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bring together all the needs and the forces tending in the same direc- 
tion. In the fifteen years of its organization it has grappled with every 
question of student life, it has created lasting institutions in many 
fields of student activity, it has had a regenerating effect even far into 
the circles of the fraternities, and has materially changed the in- 
tellectual cast of German student life. It has attained all this in spite 
of lack of support and continual opposition, and in the face of endless 
difficulties which are not diminishing. At all times it has turned its 
glances beyond the boundaries in order there to find suggestions for 
all the innovation it has introduced into German student life. I shall 
mention only the courses of instruction for working men which were 
modeled after similar foreign institutions. The idea of departments 
for the exchange of languages and ideas was a logical outgrowth of 
the organization's program. Without delay they gave me full 
authority in 1909 to arrange for the study tour to England in 1910, 
and sanctioned the establishment of the office for study tours into 
foreign countries, which this year has made the arrangements for the 
study tour to this country on the occasion of the Eighth International 
Congress of Students. In spite of the fact that the Independant stu- 
dents' Club has a very loose and flexible organization, it has neverthe- 
less gained through the many active students in its ranks, through the 
great variety of its organizations and enterprises, and through the 
extent of its campaign such a great and growing influence that every- 
thing will depend on its attitude to the International Federation of 
Students. I do not wish to conceal the fact that also in the circles of 
the independent students a somewhat exaggerated form of nationalism 
is very common, and that there still is none too great an appreciation 
of international questions. But I am of the firm conviction that the 
German Independent Students' Club will join as a whole the Interna- 
tional Federation of Students if the idea prevails that the Interna- 
tional Students' movement like unto itself must be an educational 
movement. This would mean the winning over of that part of the 
German student body in whom dwells a progressive spirit. And that 
would mean a gain which is not to be despised. The German student 
may sometimes be slow, but when once he has seen the difficulty of a 
question he does not give up until he has found a satisfactory answer. 
'I*he professors set the example for the students. The German pro- 
fessors of international law enjoy a respected position in modern inter- 
nationalism ; among the historians, the theologians and the political 
economists an interest has been awakened. The German students 
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would soon contribute to the International Student Movement as an 
educational movement their important share in their own manner, 
according to their educational ideal. With their serious thoroughness 
they would also derive from their international relations infinite gains 
for the German student life. 

If we should succeed with the assistance of a common educational 
ideal in creating a world-encompassing educational movement, then 
we shall be assisting on our part that the term humanity, in it.self 
only a word, shall be filled more and more with a living content and that 
humanity regardless of all divisions and distinctions shall cultivate in 
common what is common to all. I am not in the habit of discussing 
these later prospects, but this I firmly believe, that the highest earthly 
goal is to be found in an organized humanity, in a humanity which 
will use to a purpose all the resources of this terrestrial globe, so 
diminished in size, in order to procure for all men a worthy exist- 
ence which will enable them like ourselves to educate and develop 
themselves mentally and physically into efficient personalities. 



The World Chinese Student Federation. 

By S. K. Tsao. 

The title itself suggests the wide scope and broad horizon of the 
aims and purpose of the organization which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. The World Chinese Student Federation attempts to draw the 
Chinese students all over the world into a bond of union and fellow- 
ship and sympathetic cooperation in the opportunity of serving our 
nation during this period of intellectual and political regeneration. In 
this paper I propose to trace the history and to set forth the problems 
of our organization ; and the results already achieved I shall also 
mention as we go along. 

It was in 1903, just ten years ago, when Mr. T. H. Lee of Yale 
University upon his return to China saw the opportunity for the initia- 
tion of such a Federation. He got together such men as Tong Kai- 
son, now director of Tsing-wha college at Peking, W. W. Yen, now 
Chinese Minister to Berlin, and T. T. Wong, at present the director of 
the Chinese government students in America, and others among his 
Shanghai friends, and as the result of this memorable gathering, the 
Federation was organized with Mr. T. H. Lee as its first President, 
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■and others as Directors of the Federation. The first building the 
Federation occupied was in Shanghai with a reading room and an ofl&ce 
room on the ground floor and a general assembly room on the first 
floor. The hardest problem that confronted the Federation during its 
infancy was the financial support, but fortunately enough there 
came the most liberal support on the part of the Directors of the Fed- 
eration which made the seemingly doomed Federation what it is today. 
lEach director pledged a certain amount of money for the support and 
maintenance of the Federation for two years and others for three or 
more years. 

With men such as those above mentioned interested in the movement, 
-with the untiring effort on the part of directors, and with the help of 
the papers which hailed and welcomed the establishment of the Fed- 
eration, its influence gradually spread even more among Chinese in 
foreign countries than in China. 

Encouraging letters and subscriptions for the journal came from 
^outh Sea Islands, Singapore, Philippine Islands and European nations 
showing the appreciation of the organization which filled a long felt 
need. Their sympathy was shown in the desire for starting branch 
Federations in countries where the Chinese students are found. Be- 
cause the Federation has for its chief object the conservation of 
energy and the creating of the spirit for public service many intelligent 
Chinese joined. 

The Federation could not have been established sooner for it came 
into existence just at the time when every good student was longing 
to give to his fellow country-men what he knew, and to create a 
new nation out of the old. 

The scope of usefulness and helpfulness of the Federation would be 
much wider, if it had a secretary who is a good Chinese scholar to re- 
•move from the mind of the Chinese literati the feeling that alienated 
them. 

The reason is this : 

As the membership grew larger and as the members did not speak 
the same dialect, the use of the English language among some made 
those who did not speak English feel quite embarassed and as a result 
quite a number of the enlisted members withdrew. 

The demand for a competent secretary has been before the students 
for several years and as yet no satisfactory arrangements have been 
made, although many offered their service voluntarily. Would that 
patriotism might always be manifested in service for it is only through 
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the amount of service one renders the public that the height of patrio- 
tism is measured. 

The maintenance of the Federation cannot always be left in the 
hands of a few. It is a world wide organization, and therefore it 
behooves the Chinese students all over the world who are to play their 
part in the modeling of the new Republic of China to offer their sup- 
port to this highly beneficial organization. 

The Federation has received encouragement from many prominent 
men, yet the encouragement received is not as yet sufl&cient to cause 
its importance to be felt over the whole nation. Among others Dr. 
Wu Ting Fang, Hon. Chung Nun-yen, Dr. Wu Zien Tuk, are most 
ardent in their support, but sufiBce it to say that unless the majority of 
Chinese students take active interest in the movement the Federation 
must remain in a very limited field of activity. 

What has caused the recognition of the existence of the ' ' World 
Chinese Student Federation " by students of other nations must have 
been without doubt due to the World Chinese Student Journal, which 
is a bimonthly magazine edited entirely by Chinese students. The 
circulation is quite considerable, about 3,000 at the present time. 

Through this magazine the English speaking world learns what the 
Chinese students think about the problems confronting the nation. 

The magazine has made for the Federation many friends. Through 
its sane treatment of the great topics that concern China and which 
eventually will concern the world, the Federation has won the admira- 
tion of the thinking world. Many who are keenly watching the de- 
velopment of China have given it every sympathy and support. 

L,ady Gordon of Great Britain, who through the Journal has learned 
of the organization of the Federation, presented many volumes of books 
on nation wide topics, with the hope that the Federation might prove 
itself a source of blessing to Chinese young men. This magazine" 
serves also as a big clearing house ; it comments upon the current 
topics and tells what the Chinese think of them. It likewise brings 
into touch the students in different nations who are the main spring of 
the real progress of nations. 

It also offers suggestions and light in the solQtion of hard problems 
in China. It treats of the relationship of China to other nations in com- 
merce and education. This publication is very highly esteemed by 
expert journalists, and favourably commented upon by editors of 
leading foreign papers in China. 
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There is a good demand for this Journal among Chinese abroad, be- 
cause it takes the right attitude towards things concerning the welfare, 
and interest of the people. 

Besides the publication of this Journal, the Federation does locaf 
Educational work in the form of lectures in an effort to teach those 
who are less fortunate the principles of representative government, 
and duties of citizens toward the Republic. The Federation when- 
ever it has opportunity to do so invites prominent visitors of different 
nations to China to address its meetings, and thus through these meet- 
ings better understanding and international brotherhood may be se- 
cured. 

That the progress of China does not rest upon the mass of the people is 
a universally accepted fact. It is the students of today who shall be 
called to account for the success or failure of the Chinese Republic. 

Think of the responsibility the students of today have towards their 
own country's progress and the permanent establishment of good will 
among nations. The same may be said of students of other countries. 

When the students realize and understand fuUj' their obligations 
toward their respective countries there will soon come a renaissance 
in this twentieth century. The Republic of China is making it 
possible for Chinese students to pursue their studies abroad and in re- 
turn they should support any movement that uplifts our nation. 
The Federation is a natural rendezvous for students, because its 
motive is the bringing about of a perfect understanding among 
students and the development of mutual appreciation. 

Unless the mass of students come to its rescue the Federation is 
permanently limited in its work. It will be a blow to the people who 
depend so much upon the student body for their material, intellectual 
and moral welfare. 

With the number of students of whom China is so proud, it stands 
to reason that they will be the future main stay of the country, if they 
will only see through the help of education they have had, the clear 
meaning of service. 

By service we mean the forgetting of onesself for the welfare of 
the public, of his self interest, his reputation, the jealousy between 
one another over minor things and all such differences that cause 
enmity among themselves so that they may have a common ground 
upon which they will have to stand for the upbuilding of our nation. 
From my personal observation, only a very small percentage of re- 
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turned students do take any interest in the Federation. The majority 
as yet seems to be quite indifferent. 

If the course of several years of education and experience abroad 
cannot bring the students to realize their obligations in disinterested 
service, how may we ever hope to expect those who have not had the 
privileges come up to the standard of service. 

It is hoped that many will rally around the Federation and give it 
a lift such as it deserves. 

Again and again the Federation has called upon the faithful to help 
it out of financial stringencies, and so far as I know they have always 
responded. Those that are faithful are only able to keep the Federa- 
tion afloat but more than this is necessary to bring about a progressive 
development. It ought not to be allowed to worry about its finances, 
on the other hand it ought to be given every facility to push out its 
work and extend its influence for good. 

When the Federation is properly managed and supported it will 
be a great dynamic force in the new Republic. 

Heretofore the International Federation has had no connection with 
the students of the East and it is to be hoped that through the Inter- 
national Congress of Students a new international impetus will be 
created throughout the Chinese student world. It will mean the set- 
ting forth of sound policy for our organization. 

Cannot this Congress be the means of bringing together the students 
of all nations in a bond of true brotherly affection ? 

The destiny of the world is in a sense in the hands of this Congress 
of Students. With the increasing number of students returning from 
abroad, we need not worry about the future destiny of the World 
Chinese Student Federation. It is bound to grow and its influence 
shall be felt among the brother students of the world. 



Chapter V. 

PUBLIC ADDRESSES BY INVITED SPEAKERS. 



The New Day of Cosmopolitanism. 

Address of Prof. Frank A. Fetter. 

I speak on behalf of the older Cosmopolitans. As I return after an 
absence of two years from the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, the active 
members I meet are the freshmen of two years ago. So fast are the 
changes which life brings, so short are the college generations. 

We teachers and students in the modern universities become so 
busied with our daily tasks, that we have little time for other interests. 
Thus, when there comes to us a new demand, and a new organization 
is in view, we breathe a sigh and say ' ' Another tax on time and 
strength." At times opportunity touches us with angel wing, and 
fortunately we do not always let it pass. Those of us who helped to 
found the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club look back upon that event as one 
of those golden opportunities. 

Universities are overcrowded with social organizations. " What 
need of another " was the question we asked ourselves. But as we 
talked with the idealists who were leading this movement, we began to 
appreciate that here was something new. This was not the spirit of 
idle entertainment or of self-seeking. It was a romantic vision, but at 
the same time a practical plan, and we clasped hands with them and 
said " We unite with you." 

America has been the land of opportunity and of practical achieve- 
ment, but it is also a land of idealism. Behind a cold, commercial 
exterior, the American often hides a sentiment which he is not quite 
willing to show to the world. But he admires true sentiment in others. 
And so when these students from Argentina, from Brazil, from China 
and from the Philippines, approached us, they carried conviction with 
them. We awoke to the fact that here, in the democratic institution 
founded by Ezra Cornell, was a great unrealized opportunity. The 
coming of foreign students in large numbers was a comparatively re- 
cent thing. To these students had been heartily offered the hospitality 
of these class rooms. We had undertaken with a certain pride to 
train the brains, but had done little to win the hearts, of the strangers 
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within our gates. Nor had we appreciated how much they had to 
give to us from the wealth of their national cultures, in music, arts, 
travel and the finer courtesies of life. In the modern study of efficiency 
it has been discovered that there are often waste materials which 
science and skill have been able to convert into by-products finer and 
more precious than those for which the factories originally were built. 
The Cosmopolitan Club is day by day turning a wasted opportunity of 
American education into a precious product of personal friendship, in- 
ternational understanding, and humanitarian sentiment. 

America is the land of Fulton the inventor of the cotton gin, of 
Morse the inventor of the telegraph, and of Edison the inventor of 
almost everything else. It is the land of great business captains. It 
is the land of great industrial achievement. This is about all the 
foreign student, come hither to study our industrial arts, was wont to 
learn of America and its attainments. It is much to be proud of, but 
it is not all of our national life. America is also the land of 
Washington the patriot, of Emerson the philosopher, of Lincoln the 
emancipator, of Andrew D. White the exponent of the new diplomacy 
of scholarship and integrity. Of all this wealth of the American spirit, 
the foreign student had learnt little ; he had felt little of the warmth of 
that idealism which the Anglo-Saxon hides in his breast. The Cosmo- 
politan Club has given the opportunity. There lip speaks to lip and 
heart to heart, and men of all nations come to call each other friend. 
And this movement, .started at the same time independently in other 
universities, is covering the land. Everyone who has lived here at 
Cornell during these last eight years, and who has known of the 
Cosmopolitan movement, will unite in attesting that, because of this, 
Cornell is a greater, bigger, better place to live in. Since this move- 
ment began, American education is a better, a fitter and a more beauti- 
ful thing than it was. 

When we look back upon the beginning of the Cosmopolitan Club, 
its strivings and its difficulties, and then see this Congress, notable in 
its personnel, but more notable in that which it signifies, — we know 
that great changes are in progress. 

Every generation has to meet its new problems with a new inspira- 
tion. We know not what will come after us, but this inspiration, the 
Cosmopolitan spirit, is now a tremendously potent force in the world. 
A new day is dawning. The old day of imperial conquest is gone, 
never to return. The era of colonization, of commercial conquest, and 
of mad rivalry in industrial development, is going. The old motives 
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of provincial patriotism and of commercial supremacy fail to satisfy 
the hearts of men. Those who are able to climb the hillside can al- 
ready see the rising sun that will usher in the new day. It is almost 
here, the day of humanity. Those sunbeams make the old ambition 
for individual education look selfi.sh, the old achievements of com- 
mercial success look grimy, the old conception of patriotism look small. 
The beams of the new day are gilding the hillsides and filling the 
valley. They will transform the world. Those whose privilege it has 
been to stand upon the mountain tops can say, "It has been a great 
thing to be a Cosmopolitan." 



The Scholar and the United World. 

Address of Edwin D. Mead. 

Mr. Nasmyth, ladies and gentlemen : This is my second visit to 
Cornell. I came here four or five years ago when the American Asso- 
ciation of Cosmopolitan Clubs came to Cornell to hold its convention. 
Of that convention the President of this present International Congress 
was the President. The Secretary was the same. I remember that I 
had with me upon the platform, when I addressed the convention, 
Professor Fetter, as I have him here with me tonight ; and we also had 
the benediction then, as now, of the presence of President White, our 
nestor of the International Movement in America. I speak of the coin- 
cidences which are borne upon me at this hour, for a purpose, because 
it illustrates the course of the movement of which we are a part. I am 
accustomed to say when, people ask me what the Peace Movement is — a 
movement with which I have had a good deal to do — that it is simply 
the growth of law. The nation is the largest thing which we have gotten 
organized up to date. The Peace Movement is simply the movement to 
organize the family of nations as we have organized this family of states, 
and as the component parts of Germany have been organized today 
into the German Empire. And the fact that I should come here first 
to a National Convention with that object, and then to an International 
Convention with that object, carried on by the same men, is an illustra- 
tion that the movement is simply one to widen and ever widen the circle. 

My friends from Europe and from so many countries, you come to 
the United States in a very significant anniversary year. This is the 
semi-centennial of Emancipation in the United States. Half a century 
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ago, Abraham lyincoln here liberated the slaves. Just fifty years ago 
this summer was fought the great battle of Gettysburg, the critical con- 
flict in the awful struggle which went so far to settle that government 
of the people, by the people and for the people should not perish from 
the earth. We are given here in the UniteQ States to drawing analogies 
between the United States and the rest of the world. Mr. Carnegie, 
who has just 'helped dedicate the Peace Palace at the Hague, said to a 
student body at St. Andrew's that as the duty of the period before us 
was to put a stop to man-selling, the duty of ours is to put a stop to 
man-killing. Now one question in the great struggle against slavery 
was, what are the scholars of the nation doing about it ? Where do 
the privileged class and the scholars stand ? When the war was over, . 
Wendell Phillips was invited to Harvard University and gave one of 
his most famous addresses on the scholar in politics. It was a stinging 
rebuke to circles which needed rebuke. Emerson, Sumner, Beecher, 
Parker were some of the illustrious scholars who led in the war against 
slavery. 

It is true indeed that the scholars of this world, the cultured and 
privileged classes, have too often been recreant to their duty. But 
from the day when Moses, learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
led the Israelites up out of Egypt, and Paul, who had sat at the feet 
of Gamaliel, preached Christ, down to the time of the leaders of the 
Reformation, of the English Commonwealth, and of the great modern ■ 
Revolutions, there have been a great host of scholars who have done 
their duty and have led the world. It would be a terrible impeachment 
of education if education did not uplift, inspire and fill with courage 
and with strength. 

Scholars have been recreant ; learned classes have failed to do their 
duty ; but, without fear of successful contradiction, I say that there 
has been no other cla.ss since time began which on the whole has been 
so faithful to its duties as the educated class. They have not done all 
that they ought to have done, but it is education and enlightment that 
we must trust. 

I suppose we should call Dante the first modern man. He was per- 
haps the first great man in modern times who had the great vision of a 
united world. He was one of the most finished scholars of his time. To 
understand his books requires profound scholarship. And as we think 
of Erasmus and Grotius, the greatest scholars of their times, and of 
Immanuel Kant and other representative leaders of international pro- 
gress, I need but to name them to remind you of the part the scholar has 
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played in the great movement for the united world. It would be strange 
if it were not so. In every age and every nation, the .scholar has risen 
to make his great plea for a united world ; and in making his plea for a 
united world, he has not been any less loyal to the particular nation of 
which he was acitizen. All nations have helped in the movement. It 
was not at any expense to their duty in the narrower circle that these- 
illustrious scholars felt the great call to service and loyalty in the larger 
circle. Service in every narrower circle in our lives is preparatory and! 
provocative for service in the larger circle. 

I refer to our great struggle against slavery which is one of the best 
examples which history affords of what I mean. The terrible curse 
got itself woven up in that great crisis of our international lives with 
what we call the doctrine of state rights — that is, that a man's first 
loyalty was to his state, rather than to his nation- The Southern states 
almost all held that view. The Massachusetts man or the New York 
or Ohio man was not less loyal to his state, although his larger emphasis 
was on national sovereignty. One duty did not conflict with the other ; 
but the higher duty gave the better definition to the lower duty, — and 
so it is today. 

I would not in paying tribute to the scholar run the risk of extrava- 
gance, as I would not let anyone of us fail to feel the rebuke of the 
scholar's recreancy in indifference. We can never forget, friends, here 
in the United States, that three out of four of our greatest statesmen 
were men who never had the training or privileges of the University. 
Washington, Franklin and lyincoln were not men of the schools. Nor 
can we ever forget the heroism of common men, the plain people, in 
great crises. 

I was present in Germany two years ago at the time of the Morocco 
crisis, and was inspired by the magnificent resolutions which were passed 
by great gatherings of fifty and a hundred thousand of the workingmen 
in Berlin to protest against any movement which might lead Germany 
into war. And I say to you scholars, you privileged men who are 
called upon' to lead the world away from prejudice and into union, see 
to it that your knowledge and resolutions are not eclipsed by the men 
who have not had the opportunities which you have had for vision, and 
a tithe of the call which you have had to higher duty. 

The scholar is the man of knowledge. Plato said ' ' Knowledge is 
virtue." Franklin said " Knowledge is power." But knowledge is 
virtue only when there is enough of it. If knowledge is absolute, it 
will be virtuous ; but a man of half knowledge may be the victim of as 
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many prejudices as any unprivileged man. If knowledge is power, it 
should be virtuous. Knowledge is the attribute of the scholar. The 
scholar exists to dispel ignorance. In international affairs, three- 
fourths of all the trouble there is comes from ignorance and prejudice. 
The illustrations all show it. In the United States during the last few 
months, we have had them as concerns our relations with Japan. The 
ignorance concerning Japan explains three-fourths of all this strain 
which comes up from time to time without any real valid cause. The 
same thing is true concerning the feeling between Germany and 
England. I have been frequeiitly during these years in London and 
Berlin, and two years ago especially I was amazed at the beliefs enter- 
tained by the Germans about the English and also the belief which ex- 
isted in the minds of the English concerning the Germans. It was the 
general belief in England that multitudes of Germans were awaiting an 
opportunity to invade England. I am familiar with many of the ambi- 
tions in England and Germany, but I know well that the feeling con- 
cerning the masses of the German people in England and of the English 
people in Germany was due to the sheerest ignorance and prejudice. 

Emerson well says that so long as these mischievous things exist, 
they exist by sufferance and largely by your sufferance. It accuses the 
whole scholarship of this world that the influence of ignorance is per- 
mitted to endure so influentially as it does. Take the situation in the 
Balkan States. I wonder how large a proportion of the thoughtful 
scholars really know what has been happening in the Balkans. It has 
been a terrible thing. There have been 300,000 men (not simply A, 
B, C, my friends, but men like you and me, with wives, mothers, bro- 
thers and sisters and loves and aspirations) killed or ruined. For what? 
For one thing surely — to deprive those Balkan States of the best blood, 
the young men who would have determined posterity for generations 
to come. What has it all been about ? We have here in the United 
States the great Carnegie Peace Endowment, which sent out men to 
interview people and find out what it was all about and then come and 
report. That is a splendid thing, but, my friends, it is post mortem. 
There was a man in Boston sick the other day, sick unto death. 
Friends kept the knowledge from him. He felt that the physicians 
were not telling him the truth, so he put his trusted servant in the 
closet off the room where the doctors were holding their consultation, 
in order to listen to the doctors' verdict. And afterwards, he said 
"John, what did they all say ? " and John said he could not make it 
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-all out. Dr-. A said so and so, and Dr. B said so and so, but they all 
said that the autopsy next week would tell. 

The trouble is we are waiting too much for knowledge through the 
autopsy. This has been a dying world. Where are Egypt, Assyria, 
-and Rome? The autopsy tells, and it tells that they all died by the ex- 
haustion of the best of the nation. That is what your students say 
today. That is the thing that the scholar needs to know. He needs to 
know and needs to know now, and not by way of autopsy. The 
scholar needs to carry home to the people of his nation and to the 
■people of the world the truth concerning some of the great questions 
about which there are such fictitious notions abroad. He needs to 
bring home to his people the great truth today especially, under the 
industrial conditions of modern times that war cannot be good political 
economy. It is his duty also to abolish all the insidious and paralysing 
chauvinisms in the world. 

The scholar I say is bound to lead the world away from all this 
•by holding up against it the foil of great thoughts and great ideas. 
The scholar has no right to be anything else but an international man. 
Every privilege he has received is international. It is the books from 
every land that lie on the shelves of the chemist, the astronomer, the 
mathematician, and the scholar with that great indebtedness has no 
place and no right for chauvinism. In leading the world toward a 
better life, he is simply paying his honest debts. 

This is the age of promise and of hope. There never was a day 
^ince time began when scholars were so international, and when they 
were leagued together so closely in international activities as today. 
Men of every profession league together in international organizations. 
This movement for the organization of the world is profiting in many 
cases more rapidly and more influentially through science than through 
the political activities at the Hague. There is nothing more hopeful in 
the world than the multiplying interchanges of profes,sors and students 
in the world now taking place. The relations of the United States and 
Germany are peculiarly intimate on the University plane. We are 
just approaching the centennial of the beginning of that wonderful pil- 
grimage of American students into Germany. There have been as 
many as 1,000 American students at a time in German Universities. 
This has been remarkable in bringing about a closer understanding be 
tween the United States and Germany. I wish that reciprocal tours of 
the students of each nation could take place constantly. Such organi- 
zations as these Cosmopolitan Clubs, such organizations as these Inter- 
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collegiate Associ-ations and such organizations as that ' which Mr. 
Nasmyth has had charge of, are the things which are big with hope 
and promise ; and here in the United States I wish to say that the 
^eaders of our Universities are on our side. The head of the great de- 
partriient of education in the Carnegie Endowment is President Butler, 
President of Columbia University. I called your attention to the fact that 
it was before a meeting of students at St. Andrew's that Mr. Carnegie 
drew the comparison between the war against slavery and the war 
against war. The instigation of this present movement among young 
scholars owes much to our great international scholar, Andrew D. White. 

Seldom in human history has there been a greater movement than 
that which is revolutionizing China. There is yet going to be trouble. 
A great nation is not made over in a decade ; but China is never going 
back to the old despotism, because the scholars of China will not let it 
go back. The great .student body is responsible for these movements in 
China ; and such a student body will be responsible for equally great 
changes in Russia. These things are full of hope. I congratulate 
you who in the morning of your life have enlisted in this great move- 
ment. Whittier said to a young man that the be.st thing that could 
happen to him was at the beginning of his life to identify himself with 
some great movement that meant the uplifting of humanity. Young 
men and young women, you are living in heaven, because the greatest 
heaven in the world is the heaven of opportunity to do the highest 
things, and there never was a time in history when a life could be 
made to count for so much as the time in which you are living. It is 
our duty now, and it is in our power, to make over this old world, and 
to put an end to the paralysing barbarisms and to claim the world for 
knowledge, for reason and for righteousness. This is the scholar's 
function. 

What we need to-day is a great body of scholars leagued together in 
the resolution to make this a world where reason, knowledge and right- 
eousness rule. It can be done ; and a good time and a good place to 
begin are here and now. What we need is a new devotion to our own 
nation, to see that it does its duty, that it lives up to its own highest 
ideals and to see that it touches elbows with each other nation in the 
endeavor to bring together a united world. 

I was glad when our German friends were in Boston the other day 
that they were anxious to ride out to see the home of Emerson. I was 
glad that they reverenced the home of our greatest thinker ; and the best 
I can say to you as an American is to tell you to take home with you 
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the best of our thought. Emerson reminds us that this is a world 
where the division of labor is becoming infinite. No man can well do 
many things in this great subdivided world. He can do only his part, 
and thus you have got to take the whole society to find the whole 
man. This has become true of nations as never before. We are all 
leagued together to-day. We are all dependent upon each other to-day. 
Our fortunes are all wrapped up in the fortunes of others to-day as 
never before, and we cannot afford to be enemies or rivals any more. 
We must take the whole family of nations to find the whole nation. 
The scholar should bring that thing home v,^ith power and teach his 
own nation that it cannot itself be a whole nation without the close 
organic relations to all other nations. Emerson said that the scholar 
who has any sympathy with arbitrary government, with monopoly, is a 
traitor to his profession. As to patriotism, " My idea of patriotism 
is precisely the opposite of the common view," said Emerson : " True 
patriotism consists in the delight that a nation feels in contributing of 
its own special and legitimate advantages for the benefit of humanity." 
I think we can all agree that with that patriotism and with the new 
definition of international duty which it is the function of such con- 
gresses as yours to make efiicient, we can all pull together for a just 
and loving and united world. 



The Hague Conference and the Federation of the World. 

Address by Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, A.M., 
Professor of Semitic I^anguages and I^iterature, at Cornell University. 

To be asked at the last moment to take the place of Dr. White, that 
scholar, educator and statesman , would be embarrassing enough to any 
person, particularly so when the subject is one of which he is a master. 
He has been one of the master workmen in a movement which, if ever 
there was one, is an epoch-making movement, and his part in it is very 
large. He has asked me to step into his shoes and speak on this topic 
tonight because his health, in this extreme weather, does not permit 
him to appear, and my regard for him leaves me no option : so I obey 
and shall try to treat the subject in the same spirit that animates him. 

I am the less sorry to respond to this request, because, first, it gives 
me a chance to speak of Dr. White's part in the establishment of the 
triumphs of the First Hague Conference ; again, because I have always 
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been profoundly interested in the larger aspects of this topic, dream- 
ing, ever since my childhood, of the Federation of the World ; and yet 
again, because I am privileged to address this very remarkable gather- 
ing of young representatives of different countries, members of The 
International Congress of Students, and The Cosmopolitan Club. 

The political organization of mankind is the greatest problem of a 
practical nature confronting the human race toda}^. No previous 
generation has been conscious of it, none has felt its urgency, nor seen, 
as we can see, the possibility of solving it, — none could cope with it as 
we can. The youth of today does not share the skepticism of yester- 
day. The generations preceding have been of little faith, — in striking 
contrast to the large hope of the men today. Tomorrow we shall be 
called to organize that which has been impossible for the past and then 
we shall only wonder why we have been so long about it. 

The political organization of the world does not mean a leap in the 
dark. We have gained historic sense, — the power to project ourselves 
into the past and live in the world of events, thus learning at first 
hand, as it were, the lessons of history. This freshly awakened his- 
toric sense has taught us how to read the lessons of man's long past. 
In the light of our experience the solution of the problem is perfectly 
obvious. We have means of adapting means to ends that the past had 
not, we know what methods of procedure are safe and what are not, 
we know that organization is effective in small units, we have adapted 
it to larger and yet larger units, we see the operation successful in 
ever enlarging circles, and so we do not hesitate to apply the same 
methods to the organization of the world. 

The world cannot be united by conquest. This was the dream of 
Caesar, of Tamerlane, of Henry II., of Napoleon, — but today no one 
dreams of it : " The Man on Horseback " does not appeal to the imagi- 
nation. If any nation,— Russia, Germany, England, the United States, 
— were to arm to the teeth and expend every energy, it could not begin 
to unite the nations by conquest. 

Nor is it possible to buy up all the nations and thus make them one. 
Strips of land may now and then be bought, but no continent is for sale. 
The old poem has it that Austria could gain territory by marriage : 
but "Happy Austria" can marry lands no more. Nations are no 
more changing their allegiance in consequence of matrimonial alliances 
between the reigning families. 

The time was when diplomatists got together and bargained what 
states should be sovereign and what states should be partitioned ; this 
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is all of the past. Political Trusts, Triple Alliances, Triple Ententes. 
Concerts of the Great Powers, in which a few nations conspire to de- 
cide the fate of smaller countries in which they have no rightful in- 
terest ; their day is gone by. 

The only possible bond between the nations is federal union. Here 
Greece led the way, even if she did not achieve the result. Athenian 
democracy, particularly as attempted in the Aegean and Aetolian 
leagues, with the small cities represented in the government of the 
whole, self-governing and secure, held the germ of the Federation of 
the World. From this land of beauty come down to us the principles 
of self-governing states and representative government. Passing down 
the centuries, we see several examples more successful, as in the General 
States of the Netherlands and Switzerland, which have played so large 
a part in the history of political progress. On this side of the water 
our own republic, for almost one hundred and fifty years, has set before 
the world an example of how the principle works on a large scale in 
the case of a growing number of states spread out across the broad 
bosom of the continent. Here are forty-eight states, each sovereign, 
yet all united through the representative principle, harmoniously living 
a great life and doing great things for the world. South of us our 
sister republic Mexico, — and I hope to see her soon emerge from dis- 
order, — and the other republics of Central and South America, particu- 
larly Brazil, Venezuela and Argentina, are working out a similar destiny. 

Nor is the repesentative idea limited to republics ; never has it been 
so potent as now in constitutional monarchies. In Germany, for ex- 
ample, the organization of the spirit of popular representation is not so 
effective as ours here, but Germany is becoming in fact a federal state 
with individual privileges and powers, and is a truer federation than the 
Roman Empire ever was. Another great federal system is growing 
under our very eyes, viz. : Great Britain. The Dominion of Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa and other units, some of them approaching 
the position of great independent nations, yet bound to the Empire, 
arrange themselves federally ; the Parliament at Dublin and the reforma- 
tion of the House of Lords can mean nothing else than the ultimate 
federation of Great Britain, its units bound together in that most un- 
breakable of ties, the moral bond. We are looking upon the beginning 
of a Federal Great Britain, also of a Federal Germany, and what does 
this mean but the coming triumph of this federal principle, born in 
ancient Greece, developed most completely in the United States, but 
yet to bind together all nations in one great whole ? (Applause.) 
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Is all this a dream of the future ? No, it is actual fact and is a reality 
fourteen years old. Two ideas of the significance of the First Hague 
Conference are held by able critics. Duplessis declares that here nations 
were only loosely connected together like the members of a club. But 
Schuecking, of Marburg, holds that this Conference actually introduced 
the Federation of the world, and I agree with him. In 1899 the 
Federation of the World was formed in "The House in the Wood " 
at The Hague. I have been in the Church of Thfe Holy Sepulchre, 
in San Sophia, in St. Peters, where men for ages have expressed their 
heaven-born emotions and ideals, but nowhere have I felt such a surg- 
ing of emotion as in " The House in the Wood " ! For there began 
the larger reality for which cathedrals have been created, the making 
one of all men. I have gazed upon the Place of the Manger in 
Bethlehem and have been profoundly moved by the event which it 
celebrates, — an event sneered at by many statesmen and philosophers 
in times past, but which I believe to be the beginning of the unparal- 
leled career of The Nazarene who has made this old world new. And 
similarly I have been touched with the significence of the place where 
was born the Federation of the World. The fact tiiat wars have been 
recently fought should not make us forgetful of the fact that the 
civilized world is actually acquiring the habit of referring its differences 
to the Hague : such habits have a cumulative force. 

It is not wise to affect to despise the day of small things. The First 
Hague Conference would appear to have come about in an almost 
accidental way, — if anything in this world is accidental. Yet, if you 
study the Geneva Conference, and then the Conference at The Hague, 
you will see that the latter was not accidental but the result of a de- 
velopment. The Romanoffs always had a strain of peace in them, it 
was more than a desire to defend the interests of Russia that moved 
Nicholas II, to call a Conference to limit the increasing armaments of 
the nations. The Conference did not begin with making laws, but in 
the mo!3t courteous diplomacy, feeling about for lines of procedure, yet 
with one clear aim. The feeling of the conferences at first was one of 
hopelessness upheld by courage, and the most important purpose of it 
was wellnigh wrecked at the very outset, when Germany refused to 
accede to the principle of arbitration. The work of Andrew D. White, 
President of the American Delegation, in inducing this Power to as- 
sent, is one of the great diplomatic triumphs of the ages. After this 
the Conference had smooth sailing. 
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The First Conference accomplished great things, and one of the 
greatest was to provide for a second Conference in 1907. It did much 
to secure the rights of non-combatants by forbidding the occupation of 
unfortified towns, the sacking and pillaging, etc. ; it extended to the 
sea the Geneva rules for war on land, and, best of all, it established 
the plan of arbitration, providing a Permanent Court of Arbitration 
and for all the necessities of a court except the Courthouse. This 
Courthouse was given by Mr. Carnegie, who was moved thereto by 
the persuasive logic of Mr. White, and it has just been dedicated. 

The Conference did not establish a Supreme Court, as the smaller 
nations desired. But there was established a Commission of Inquiry, 
a tribunal before which all nations might submit their differences : a 
great number of wars have been averted by this means, — wars inevi- 
table but for such a procedure. 

In the Second Conference in 1907, forty-four states were represented 
as against twenty-six in 1899. Its triumphs were the providing for 
the Conference of 19 15, deepening public opinion in favor of all that 
the Conferences stand for, securing the world against the horrors of 
bombs thrown from balloons up to 1915, and the establishment of The 
International Prize Court. The latter especially is a distinct step 
forward, and promises to be a great boon. 

A vast amount of work awaits the Conference of 1915, and is con- 
stantly piling up. It should be able to provide for a permanently 
sitting Supreme Court of the Nations, the judges to be elected for life, 
with adequate compensation. It ought not to be impossible to pass a 
Convention adopting Mr. Bryan's plan for a preliminary inquiry be- 
fore the outbreak of hostilities, and perhaps to go beyond it. Whether 
or not an International Grand Jury should be established is a mooted 
question : it is a necessity for the investigation of questions which 
might not be voluntarily brought before the Supreme Court. As it is, 
with no force to ferret it out, underhand villainy may lurk untouched 
by the Court. The time will come when men will demand publicity 
for the affairs of mankind. 

We remember that when America was underwriting Persia recently, 
Russia and England prohibited the proposed boon, basing their action 
upon an entente between themselves according to which they were to 
divide the unhappy country between them, so that when this people, 
old before Great Britain or Russia began, has a chance to revive and 
flourish, two nations arise and forbid the attempt : such iniquities can- 
not go on ! Similarly in the case of Morocco. Personally I am not 
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sorry that it is in the hands of France, but I am sorry that it came to- 
her in the way it did : no nation should be dealt with summarily by 
nations that have no justifiable interest in it. Soon after this incident 
Italy pounced upon Tripoli, the result of a previous arrangement be- 
tween the Powers. The time will come, and come soon, when such 
actions will be looked upon with horror and be publicly denounced. 

In the Supreme Court and the International Grand Jury we shall 
have the Parliament of Man. In Tennyson the Parliament of Man 
seems like something in heaven, something not seen as yet. Part of 
this, however, is already real, — ^the Senate. We must also have the 
House of Representatives. Of course, there are difficulties in the way 
of the basis of representation. Shall there be two representatives from 
the United States, two from Siam, etc., large and small states equally 
represented ? The plan works well in our country. At this Parlia- 
ment the basis may be altered, .since the disproportion in the im- 
portance of the countries is too great. Shall several small states be 
bunched together and enjoy one representative ? There certainly 
should be such an arrangement, in any case, by which no advantage 
should accrue to a larger over a smaller nation. Let the nations be 
represented in a Lower House. At present the mass of voters the 
world over believes that their nation is represented at The Hague 
through the officials of the state, but that the people do not g^t proper 
voice ; let the mass of the people also send their representatives. The 
basis of such representation could be arranged satisfactorily, and the 
great number of people, though a matter of difficulty, need not make 
us despair. 

So far is this from Utopianism that it is only the corollary of that 
which started in the First Hague Conference. The toilers are being 
heard in national affairs and it is time that their will be registered in 
international decisions. 

There are other great questions that have not yet been brought before 
the Conference, — like the high cost of living : this must be settled by 
international agreement and it will yet be done. Another serious matter 
is what to do with the armies of the nations. Think of ten million men 
in the field all the time, withdrawn from gainful occupation, fed and 
clothed and armed by tho.se who labor, and yet training year after year 
to learn what they may never have a chance to practice ! These men 
should be employed to some useful purpose ; there is no end of large 
tasks and they can be used to great advantage. What are soldiers for 
but to face the enemy ? Let them therefore subdue the natural enemies- 
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of mankind : let them destroy the Sahara and the swamps and rescue 
to the toilers the waste places of the earth. There is also plenty of 
exploring that they can do. Soldiers should learn how to cooperate, 
which the armies have never learned to do. The numbers should be 
greatly reduced to form the International Police, and the rest of the 
world should be disarmed. This is the way we secure our safety in 
Ithaca : we need only eight policemen, armed, to protect the thousands 
of the rest of the community who agree to go without weapons, trust- 
ing to the police for safety. We can hasten the adoption of a similar 
system for the world by extending the territory of neutrals. It would 
be well if the permanent neutrality now enjoyed by Switzerland, 
Belgium and the Congo States, lyUxemburg and some smaller terri- 
tories, could be placed on a broader basis by extending the number of 
guarantors to take in the whole company of nations. Further laws 
might well be passed limiting the rights of combatants and increasing 
the security of neutrals and non-combatants. The air also should be 
neutralized, or at least the right of using aerial craft for aggressive 
warfare should be denied. A demand should be made for publicity of 
all treaties and agreements between nations and a protest made against 
the dishonorable system of espionage practiced by the Powers. 

Why should the great Powers object to this? They have no valid 
rea.son, for the measure would tend toward permanent peace ; to live 
in a permanent neutral state would be found so desirable that there 
would be a rush of immigration into it. The enviable condition of not 
having to spend money for war would create a healthful jealousy in 
other nations and so the circle would be widened of territory where 
war is barred as nation after nation entered this status. 

Some have objected to this discussion on the abatement of warlike 
preparation as likely to cause trouble by rousing people towarlike feel- 
ings. But how much better it is to give the people their rights before 
they realize them and rise to demand them ! I believe in giving their 
rights to men and women, not waiting for Militant Suffragetteism to 
develop. All the giving of civic rights does nothing but lead to the 
abolishment of war. 

Some have objected that the abolition of war is an impossibility. 
But there are thousands of things that now are commonplaces that 
used to be thought impossible. The idea of abolishing cannibalism 
used to be thought absurd, yet now there are but few cases of people 
eating one another. There are perhaps a few slaves left today in out 
of the way places, the remnant of universal slavery. While it may 
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seem to some that war cannot be put away, we know that its passing is 
only a matter of time, as slavery and cannibalism have been, and the 
Parliament of Man will bring this about. 

Steps should be taken toward perfecting this Parliament itself. The 
great masses of voters in the various nations, the rank and file, who, 
conscious of their power with law as their weapon, are fighting for im- 
proved conditions, are looking askance, almost with contempt, upon 
the Hague Conferences as little side-shows, having no practical signifi- 
cance, an amusement for the diplomatic agents of the chancelleries. 
This should not be so, but it cannot be changed until the millions who 
are laboring with brawn and braip throughout the world, and. who are 
now forced to bear the heaviest burdens, are made to feel that this is 
their concern, that they are not only vitally interested in the work that 
is done for them at the Hague, but that they have a chance to be 
heard themselves through representatives they themselves have chosen. 
Here lies the real crux of the situation. 

If it is important that the nations, in their official capacity, be heard, 
is it not even more important that the peoples of the earth should be heard 
through their duly authorized and directly elected representatives? 
When that shall be done there will be little difficulty about the reduc- 
tion of armaments, the submission of differences between nations to 
the decision of courts, the raising of the necessary revenue for a thous- 
and things in the interest of civilization which the poverty-stricken 
people of the world today can not now afford. 

The most powerful agent in bringing about the organization of man- 
kind is the spirit expressing itself in such international societies as the 
Corda Fratres, and The Cosmopolitan Club. In these there is no 
distinction of race or creed known, though the members are from all 
over the world. The question " What nation is he of ? " is not asked, 
but, " Is he a worthy representative of his nation ? " Not " What is 
his religion ? " but, " Does he show his religion by his deeds ? " Let 
your spirit be. the true spirit of religion, with reverence for the things 
that are lasting, eternal, with aspiration for the ideal, for love and 
brotherhood. I^et this become the characteristic o£ all the nations, 
spreading from your spirit. This spirit, which seeks to banish all 
racial, national and religious prejudices that foster envy, hatred and 
ill-will, is a regenerating force. Man cannot live by bread alone : he 
lives by ideas and ideals. But he cannot live by the ideas and ideals 
of yesterday. Cherish your enthusiasm : they are the precious heir- 
looms that youth bequeaths to full-orbed manhood and womanhood. 
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When as leaders of men in the various nations you represent you show 
your cosmopolitan spirit by fraternizing with those in every other 
nation who, like yourselves, have been permitted to gather the ripest 
fruits of our common civilization, do not fail to take your places as 
brothers by the side of the toiling millions of mankind who are labor- 
ing in the sweat of the brow that you may have leisure to think and 
dream,— that you may be equipped to perform your functions in life. 
Make the toiler feel that he is beside you, not beneath you, as he 
labors with his hands. I^et his ignorance, his ugliness, let his manners 
be observed, but not allowed to stand in the way of your fellowship. 
Be sure to infuse the nations with that precious gift, the enthusiasm of 
a happy soul. It is by faithful cooperation that we shall learn how to 
realize our great dreams ; that realization will not be quite like the 
vision that stood before the seer's eyes, but in better, fairer forms. 



Relation of the " Corda Fratres " International Federation 

of Students to the World's Student 

Christian Federation. 

Addre.ss by Dr. John R. Mott. 

{Note : As Dr. John R. Mott was called to Europe immediately after 
the Congress, and as no stenographic notes were taken of his address? 
it cannot be given in full. Dr. Mott's address, like all of his utter- 
ances, was full of the wisdom and the practical suggestions of the 
statesman dealing with great world movements. Although the address 
as a whole is lost, it seems worth while to save some of the striking 
thoughts and suggestions for the work of the future with which it was 
filled, as far as this can be done from memory. G. W. N. ) 

"I bring to you greetings from the World's Christian Student 
Federation", he said, speaking of the Relation between the "Corda 
Fratres", International Federation of Students and the World's 
"Student Christian Federation." These two great student Federations 
are interwoven, and this will become more and more apparent as time 
goes on. As far as is wise and practical, we should have closer co- 
operation between the two movements. The officers should know 
each other better and confer often together. From such practical 
cooperation would emerge a new courage and a stronger determination 
for our work in the world. 
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"The World's Student Christian Federation is first of all a World 
Federation. It is not an Anglo-Saxon Federation, although we have 
branches in every Anglo-Saxon land. It is not a Latin Federation, 
although it has fourteen French branches, seven or eight Italian 
branches ; we are bringing in Portugal, and we have branches in eight 
South American countries. It is not a Slavic Federation, although 
we have newly formed movements in Russia and in the Universities of 
the Balken states. Looking into the future the highest development 
will probably be in the great continent of Asia, in China, India, 
Ceylon and Japan. Altogether it has branches in 3,200 separate uni- 
versities and colleges. In the second place it is a Student Federation. 
The control is in the hands of students. The secretaries must succeed 
in gaining their confidence. In the third place it is a Christian Federa- 
tion. The leadership of Christ is recognized by all members. Lastly 
it is a Federation, not an amalgamation. The Federation receives into 
its fellowship all national groups, but each national group retains its 
own character which is best suited for the work it has to do. At the 
recent Conference of the Federation at Lake Mohonk, 41 nations were 
represented. 

" The university world is a vast and potent world, in which I have 
traveled for 25 years. It is a dynamo, releasing light, heat and energy. 
There are two reasons why interest has lagged in the movement for 
international good will and understanding in the universities. One of 
these is ignorance, not only among the masses, but among the leaders 
themselves, — ignorance of the importance of international conciliation, 
of the theoretical principles underlying it, and of the practical means 
for bringing it about. The second reason is wrong thinking. On the 
part of a large number there is a wrong attitude towards international 
and inter-racial cooperation. This wrong attitude is found in press, 
pulpit and university. Where this wrong attitude exists we must lay 
siege. The Christ of the Andes represents the highest concentrated ideal 
and this common ideal can mike two people live together in peace. As 
Buddha says, a man is as he thinks, — we are what we are in the inner 
life. We can help each nation to adjust itself to the other, for as King 
George says, our Federation unites the hearts of future leaders. 

" This Congress has the most difiicult task on earth. But if the 
task is difficult, it is triumphant. In the future the chief emphasis 
must be not on the largest nation, nor on the size of army and navy, 
not upon wealth nor even upon the education of the people, — the chief 
emphasis must be upon the ethical and the spiritual." 



Chapter VI. 

MISCELLrANEOUS PAPERS BY MEMBERvS OF THE 
CONQRESS. 



The Educative Work of the Finnish Students and Its 

Suggestions for Student's Organizations 

In other Countries. 

By Dr. Henry Hartman. 

As this is the first time the student corps of Finland takes part in 
an international congress of Corda Fratres, the general committee 
through the chairman Mr. Locsin has requested me to speak about the 
educative work of the Finnish students as a basis for the discussion of 
the problem of the relation of the student to social reform. My 
country is young, the culture of the people is recent, and though our 
educative work has been carried on during some few decades only — an 
inconsiderable period in the life of a people — yet through their work, 
the Finnish people have advanced in culture to the level of the older 
civilized nations. Perhaps some features from this part of the stu- 
dents' activities may interest you. 

It is in fact only during the last twenty years that our students with 
energy and animation have endeavored to work for the education of 
the people. This work has been concentrated at many points. Free 
lecture courses have naturally been an important factor, and itinerant 
students have in all parts of the country lectured on instructive sub- 
jects more or less regularly. In connection with these lectures or 
apart from them evening schools have been arranged in many places. 
These schools have been going on some time and instruction is there 
given in common subjects such as history, arithmetic, civics and so on. 
Of course it is unnecessary to point out, that there is no charge of any 
nature. 

The small libraries play an essential part in increasing the education 
of the people. These have been formed through gifts and by purchase 
and are partly stationary and partly circulating, so that from time to 
time the books are sent from place to place. They are sent to the 
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villages of the working country people and are during the long northern 
winter nights a useful, much sought for, and popular diversion. The 
circulating libraries are comparatively small and contain only some 
hundred volumes, but in compensation the expense for their mainte- 
nance is slight. When a library of that kind has been in a village for 
a time, long enough to be thoroughly read, it will be removed to 
another village and a new library will replace the old one. These 
libraries have proved of great value to the people of a country like 
Finland, where the distances are great and the inhabitants, mostly 
farmers, are widely scattered. 

In order to give opportunity to those of the country people, who 
after passing through an elementary school desire to extend their edu- 
cation, the students have worked actively for the erection of popular 
high schools (to a certain extent like the American rural high schools). 
The pupils are young men and women from the peasantry and they 
are' instructed in natural history, civics, agriculture, domestic science, 
manual training, cooking and other subjects useful to the farmer. 
The course lasts from one to two years and the instruction is mostly 
given by students. The alumni of these schools have broader interests 
and higher standards and contribute afterwards in many ways to the 
uplift of the people. 

No matter how enthusiastic and well conducted the educative work 
may be, it is of no lasting value, unless the people respond by showing 
self-activity, and for that reason the students have worked to found 
young people's societies. Instead of letting the youth of the country 
and cities lavish time and money on useless and valueless amusements 
these societies try to assemble them for agreeable and improving recre- 
ations. At their meetings they have programmes consisting of songs, 
lectures, recitations, plays, tableaus, dialogues and so on, the members 
themselves in turn participating in the performance erf the programme. 
Thus an interest in their society is awakened, and at the same time 
they develop themselves. Sport is also of great importance in these 
societies. Music has a high place and almost all of them have their 
own glee club or orchestra. In Finland with its three million inhabitants 
there are now about 220 young people's societies with an aggregate 
membership of 20,000, spread all over the country, and this fact indi- 
cates the popularity of these associations. 

During the last fifteen years the students have taken an important part 
in the general temperance work, which has converted the Finns into 
the most temperate people in the world. According to latest statistics 
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of 27 differeat countries Finland consumes the least alcohol per capita. 
The students' part in this work has surely been of no little importance. 
For they have turned to the youth and have aimed at teaching the 
youth the value of total abstinence. Among the students themselves 
there are some temperance societies, which have a large membership and 
from which competent lecturers are sent around the country. Similar 
societies have been formed in most high schools throughout the country 
and it is very common for the pupils one and all to join these societies. 
At the meetings the young scholars absorb love for the temperance 
question and repugnance for all alcoholic drinks, that cause so much 
misery in the world. 

Still another department of student activity deserves attention. In 
Finland more than in most countries are found the ravages of tubercu- 
losis which every year destroys thousands of the strongest men and 
women. In the struggle which everywhere is going on against this 
scourge of humanity, the students have joined forces during the last 
years and organized veritable campaigns. In companies from 20 to 50 
strong they have during the summer vacations journeyed into the re- 
gions most visited by the disease. They have gone from village to 
village, arranged for social evenings, to which the people are invited 
to listen to talks and to partake in the discussion on the best ways and 
means of suppressing the common enemy. They visit during these 
campaigns every house, every hovel, where tuberculosis is found, and 
privately give them advice how to take care of themselves and stop 
the spread of the disease. These companies are under the oversight 
of one or more medical students and have been received by the people 
with friendliness, gratitude and understanding. 

This is in a few words the students' work for the uplifting of the 
people. But this work is seen in its true light only when we consider 
the existing conditions. Finland has for the last fifteen years been 
struggling with powerful Russia for the freedom of its constitution. 
The Russian government, which is holding its own people in darkness 
and misery, has during this time tried to suppress the autonomy of 
Finland, strangle its culture, both spiritual and economic, and push 
back the Finnish people to the same conditions in which the Russian 
people now are languishing. And the methods the Russian govern- 
ment is following show to the civilized world an entirely new spectacle. 
The state appropriations for the public schools and other educational 
institutions are taken away, because they give enlightenment to the 
people ; our judges of the superior courts are sent for years to jails in 
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Russia, because they have followed the laws of Finland ; the right of 
freedom of speech is grossly violated, and so on. These are unbe- 
lievable conditions, but they are true. 

Under these shocking circumstances and in spite of them the Finnish 
students have accomplished their work of enlightenment among the 
people. They have felt their duty as messengers of the spiritual 
culture and they have endeavored to share their treasures with the 
people. We have realized, that we have to strengthen our culture, if 
we shall endure in this struggle, which threatens destruction to our 
nation. We have to raise the man, we have to lift the woman. The 
small nations are of little importance in the general development ; but 
when they raise their standards, they contribute to the progress of the 
humanity. 



The Mission of the Student for International Peace. 

By JiDji G. Kasai, Japan. 

" East is East, and We.-^t is West, and never the twain shall meet." 
The,se words by a celebrated Englished poet, who is supposedly familiar 
with the spirit of the Orient, seem to be the frank expression of the 
thought hidden in the deepest recess of the Westerner. But, to us of 
the Orient who know the spirit and ideals of both the East and the 
West, and try to understand the true Occident, they are mere sham 
and empty words. True, the East has its own characteri.stics and ex- 
cellence. The West has its individuality and ideals. There may be 
manifold, superficial differences, but there are deeper resemblances. 
These differences, however, do not mean inferiority, nor are they 
irreconcilable : but they must be respected and worked out in harmony. 

To-day, the Orient and the Occident are closer than ever before. 
Prior to the opening of the Suez Canal it was anticipated by the 
statesmen of Europe that its completion will bring consternation to the 
world, and conflict between the Ea.st and the West. But, the con- 
summation of the great engineering feat brought the closer contact of 
the peoples of Europe and Asia ; and the waters which had washed 
the land of the Koran mingled in peace with that which had been 
bathing the shores of the dominions of the once great and imperial 
Rome. History is repeating itself in relation to the Panama Canal. 
The East and the West will be brought into closer relation ; and the 
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fear of the " Japanese- American conflict " will, I hope, vanish away 
forever at its auspicious opening. Through this gateway will the 
billows of the great Atlantic Ocean, the arena of the nations of the 
West, meet the waves of the mighty, yet peaceful Pacific, the cradle 
of the peoples of the East. " Through this great, new artery," says 
Dr Inazo Nitobe, " will throb the life blood of the East and the West 
in 'ever swelling and rhythmic pulsation of vigor and health." 

Our facilities of fast transportation and easy communication have 
annihilated time and space ; and economic and commercial interde- 
pendence of the nations have brought them closer and closer. These 
new conditions have brought new and larger duties to the students of 
every nation. In us, students of the world, lies the hope of humanity 
and the destiny of civilization. Upon us cosmopolitan .students who 
have combined the noble heritages of the East with the rich legacies of 
the West, will fall the duties of eradicating race prejudice born of 
ignorance and bigotry, and of promoting mutual understanding and 
peace between the East and the West. 

For generations the West looked upon the East merely as a field for 
enterprise and normal sphere of influence. For centuries the peoples 
of Japan, China, Siam, India and Persia have been at the mercy of 
the white men, and they have been subjected to ignominy and insult. 
The cannons of the Christian West baptised the East, not for the holy 
cause of redemption, but for aggrandizement and exploitation. Back 
of the history of the modernization of Japan, China and India there 
are many painful tales,— the .stories of humihation, injustice and insult 
at the hands of the white man. Diplomats, traders, merchants came 
to the Orient not for the uplifting of the East, but for selfi,sh 
interests and exploitation. By their conduct they have, in many in- 
stances, undone the noble and unselfish work of missionaries and 
teachers. "The story of Western dealings with China," says Dr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, " is not plea.sant reading for the man to whom 
Christian civilization means the diffusion of the Christian sense of justice, 
of courtesy, and of brotherliness." "The process of destruction," 
says Ambassador James Bryce, ' ' is not all the white race has done to 
the uncivilized races. Often they have done what is worse. * * * * 
Such rapacious men are the foul scum upon the advancing wave of 
civilization, and they undo and unteach by their lives what Christianity 
is teaching by other and better men whose lives bear witness to' the 
truth." 
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From Suez to Yokohama we find the spirit of haughtiness and dis- 
courtesy exhibited by the foreigners who have gone there either for 
business or travel. The actual cases are too innumerable to mention. 
They disregard moral standard, laws and institutions of the people 
among whom they have come to live. It was Occidental merchants who- 
came to Japan soon after the Restoration, and took away with them 
priceless metals, jewelries and costly art works by deceiving the Jap- 
anese in exchange for a lamp chimney which had probably cost them 
only a few cents in their own country. They dealt with us sa 
shamefully and exploited us until they could no longer continue their 
infamous conduct and unjust dealings because we found them out ;. 
and they then circulated in the nations the news of dishonesty of the 
Japanese merchants. These westerners demanded of us the ground for 
consulates, legations, clubhouses and golf-ground, and we had to yield. 
They put upon us extra-territoriality, before the emergence from which. 
Japan suffered for many years, and still to-day she is feeling its influence- 
China had worse experiences than Japan. Her territories were 
taken away by the white man ; wars were forced upon her ; opium was 
forced upon her ; her liberty was greatly hampered ; and her sovereignity 
defied. Let us take one of many instances. A few years ago the foreign, 
residents of Shanghai built a public park in the compound. Public in. 
its name, yet no Chinese, however high in his social standing, is ad- 
mitted to this park. Indignant with this most insolent conduct of the 
white man, the Chinese in Shanghai built a rival park on .the upper 
bank of the Soochow River, and posted a sign : " No white man is- 
admitted ! " Do you suppose the white man respected this reciprocity ? 
Never ! Does this seem to be Christian sense of fairness and justice? 

Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, a famous American scholar and missionary 
who has been living in Japan for more than a quarter of a century,, 
said in his book " The White Peril in the Far East ": 

The white peril in the Far East is the scourge of to-day. White 
peril was the cause of the Ru.ssian-Japanese War. ' Peace of the Far 
East,' about which European diplomats love to talk, is not the real 
aim. They themselves are the cause of turmoil and the ruin brought 
by the war at Port Arthur, and on the plains of Manchuria. * * * The 
white peril reaches even further. In the administration of justice the 
white man's influence, political and financial, is often more effective 
than- right and truth. 

' ' Still further, the pre.sence of the white man in the Far East has been 
distinctly destructive of morality. We count the Oriental immoral. 
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but do we realize that we have helped to make him so? The Orient 
and especially Japan has been debauched by white man. The menace 
of his presence to higher and nobler development of the East can 
hardly be realized by one who has not lived there and sought the up- 
lift of the people. The most serious hinderance to Christian work is 
the immoral life and selfish spirit so universally exhibited by white 
men in those lands." 

Thus the Orient, that had been essentially peaceful for centuries, 
had to adopt the ways and means of protecting her own interests and 
her independence. It was the Occident that has forced the Orient to 
adopt the army and navy to maintain her existence. To-day, the East 
is holding itself with increasing energy and clearness of purpose. She 
has come to the realization of her own destiny. Mr. K. K. Kawakami, 
the author of the " American-Japanese Relations," says : " The Occi- 
dent has expected of the Orient little but submission and servility. 
The moment the East asserts its rights and tries to deal with the West 
on terms of equality, the West feels chagrined and even outraged. 
Ambition and love of independence, when cherished by the white man 
constitute a virtue ; when fostered by the Asiatic, they must be turned 
down as undesirable qualities." When the little island Empire of 
Japan defeated the mighty colossus of Europe upon the arena of Man- 
churia the people of the west that had once greeted Japan with applause 
and admiration looked at her askance with jealousy and suspicion. 
The West at once saw the bogey of the " Yellow Peril " in the cartoon 
drawn by the no less distinguished personage than Kaiser Wilhelm. 
Our detractors have charged that Japan is going to master the Pacific 
Ocean at the expense of the United States. But Japan entertains no 
such foolLsh ambition ; she cannot, she never will selfishly seek to con- 
trol this great Ocean of Peace. Prof. Archbold Coolidge of Harvard 
University in his book " The United States as a World Power," says : 
" The grandiloquent expressions 'dominion of the seas,' "mastery of 
the Pacific' and the like are a mere clap-trap." The Pacific Ocean is 
too broad to be controlled by any one nation. May it serve as a high- 
way for commerce and higher civilization between the East and the 
West. 

They allege that Japan is starting on her progress of forming Pan- 
Orientalism by means of Oriental religions. General Kuropatkin in his 
"Memoirs of the Russo-Japanese war," said that for the next war 
Russia must appeal to Christendom, and unite the sympathies of the 
United States in order to defeat Japan. But, Japan is too tolerant 
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in her attitude toward other races and religions. It is Japan that 
welcomed Buddhism from India and made it her own. It is Japan that 
accepted Confucian teaching from China, and at the coming of Com- 
modore Perry she welcomed Christianity. Thus she has assimilated 
these religions, giving them her national life together with the spirit 
of Bushido. 

To illustrate more clearly the true attitude of the Japanese toward 
other races or religions than their own, let me cite an instance from 
Port Arthur. When Russia's last stronghold of hope in the Far East 
fell into the hands of the Japanese army, the late General Nogi, the 
conqueror of Port Arthur, gave command to his oflScers and men that 
the remains of the valiant enemies who had died for the Czar and their 
Fatherland should be buried with respect and honor ; and it was so 
executed. When the war was over, the people of Japan at once dismissed 
enmity against the enemy, and at the cost of forty thousand yen, — or 
$20,000, — they erected a noble memorial in inscribed granite, which 
crowns the hill as " a shining mark for all time of a Samurai's generosity 
to his forgiven enemy" in honor of the Russian dead. When the 
monument was unveiled in April, 1907, General Nogi was present with 
most of the Japanese division commanders who had taken part in the 
greatest siege the world had ever known. This noble Spartan hero, 
the superb character and the purest flower Bushido has ev.er produced, — 
whose only two .sons were killed by the enemy in the siege, and who thus 
was made childless, — offered to conduct a Shinto .service to pay a tribute 
to the fallen foes. But, the Russian priests refused General Nogi's 
offer on the ground that it was heathenish. "Instead of Christian 
courtesy and the spirit of Him who on the cro.ss begged His Father's 
forgiveness of his murderers, the ecclesiastics from Moscow would have 
no jqint or even parallel service of their form of Christianity with 
Shinto", .says Dr. William E. Griffis, author of "The Mikado's Em- 
pire." So, after the elaborate service of the Russo-Greek Church was 
ended, this noble warrior of Japan walked forward in silence and bowed 
reverently to the spirits of the enemy who had been killed in defence of 
the great fortre.ss of Port Arthur. The monument bore two inscrip- 
tions, one in Ru.s,sian and the other in Japanese, both, however, com- 
posed by the Japanese. In the former, it reads : 

"Sacred to the memory of 14,631 Russian officers and soldiers who 
fell, fighting bravely and loyally for their country, in the battles 
around Port Arthur. ' ' 
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On the other side is written in Japanese : 

"Death levels all distinctions between enemies and friends." 

Is there any more beautiful story of human brotherhood than this? 
Which is more heathenish,— the conduct of General Nogi or that of 
the Christian priests from Moscow ? Is there any element of hatred or 
of prejudice against the white race and Christianity in the sentiment 
and feeling of the Japanese people so well demonstrated by the deeds 
of this great Japanese hero, and general ? Mr. George Kennan of the 
Outlook, who was with General Nogi's army as a correspondent during 
the great siege, said : " I think there is nothing finer than this in all 
history of war." 

Further evidence of the generous and broad spirit of the East are 
manifested in her sending of the student to the West. While the West 
is sending'nierchants and tradesmen to the East, the Orient has sent 
the brightest of her students to the greatest of the We.stern universities. 
Soon after^the Restoration, Japan sent many of her sons to the uni- 
versitiesjof America, England, Germany and France. Out of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Chicago, Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin and 
Paris came many of the leaders of the modern Japan who have con- 
tributed their shares for the development of their country. They have 
carried home with them a great message, — the message of good-will and 
kindness of the people with whom they have come in contact, and of the 
ideals and the sentiment of the country in which they have studied. 
While the travelers and merchants from the West make hasty trips 
abroad and come home to tell their own countrymen their superficial, 
unsympathetic, erroneous observations made with their prejudices, 
ignorance of customs and languages, these students frorn Japan carried 
home the correct information and true interpretation of the nations and 
peoples with whom they lived and studied. What a .striking contrast 
between the observations of the merchants and travelers of the West 
and those of the students from the Orient ! It is through this spirit 
of investigation by her students that Japan has been able to understand 
the true We.st, and its strength and weakness. It is by the love of 
these students for their Alma Mater, by their gratitude to their teachers 
and friends, that Japan has been able to know the true ideals and spirit 
of the West. 

Take a few of the leading men of Japan to-day. Admiral Togo has 
British naval training ; Prince Katura, German education ; Marquis 
Salonji comes from France ; late Count Komura, Viscount Kaneko 
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from Harvard ; and Viscount Chinda, our present Ambassador at 
Washington, from Depauw University. It is through these students 
from American ijniversities that Japan knows America better than 
America does Japan, and the whole nation remembers and admires the 
noble and unselfish efforts of the early American teachers and mis- 
sionaries. Thus, in the recent and most trying and delicate moment of 
our American-Japanese relations, when the demagogues and jingoes of 
this country were creating hatred against Japan, thus causing the most 
unfortunate situation in California, all Japan was calm and silent, 
because her leaders and people understood and held affection for 
America, to a degree which it is not rightly appreciated in this country. 
Japan was only astonished by the attitude of some American people who 
were blinded with prejudice, yet whose country has been her friend 
for the last sixty years. How mighty and far-reaching has been the 
influence of the Japanese students who have been educated in the 
American universities, not only in their individual friendship, but also 
in their international friendship ! 

Japan has been blessed by her geographic position. She has been a 
crucible for the world's civilizations in bringing the East and the West 
not into conflict but into harmony. From India, China, and Korea she 
has absorbed Oriental philosophy without any prejudice ; and at the 
coming of the Western civilization she has been trying to assimilate and 
adopt Christianity and modern science from America and Europe. From 
America she has taken her public school system ; from England her 
navy, from Germany the organization of her army, and from France her 
civil code. Japan has been seeking to adopt the best the West could 
give, and combine it with her own ; and thus in due time to contribute 
her share for higher civilization. Mr. Kanzo Uchimura, a scholar and a 
leader of thought in Japan, says : 

" Two streams of civilization flowed in opposite directions when man- 
kind descended from their primitive homes on the tableland of Iran or 
Armenia. That toward the West pa.ssed through Babylon, Phoenicia, 
Greece, Rome, Germany, England and culminated in America ; while 
that through the East traveled through India, Thibet and China, culmi- 
nating in the Manchu Court at Peking. The moral world is also a 
magnet, with its two opposite poles on the opposite banks of the Pacific ; 
democratic, aggressive, inductive America, and the imperial, conserva- 
tive and deductive China. There have been constant attempts for the 
union of these magnetic currents. Grander tasks await the young Japan 
who has the best of Europe, and the best of Asia at her command. At 
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"her touch the circuit is completed, and the healthy fluid shall overflow 
the earth." 

As the isthmus of the western continent when it is severed, shall allow 
the waters of the East and the West to mingle in peace ; so shall Japan 
be the gateway which shall unite and mingle the East and the West, 
the old and the new, in one common bond of world brotherhood ! This 
is the dominant ideal of the Japanese students and the Japanese nation. 

That the foreign students in the American Universities carry home 
-affection and admiration for America is true with the students of 
-every nation. I once heard an American student say : "Those foreign 
students ! They come to our colleges and universities, and steal away 
with them from our country the best knowledge to benefit their own 
-country at the expense of ouns." Ah ! Pity for such a narrow-minded 
student ! He could not see that his country was thrice blessed by 
having these foreign students. They are the representatives of their 
respective countries. Wherever they go they will be loyal sons of 
their Alma Mater. America can send no better ambassadors than these 
foreign students who have studied and who are now studying in 
American colleges and universities. 

" Scholarship is in its very nature international," says my friend 
Mr. I^ouis P. lyochner. " The scientist, the linguist, the technist, the 
Tii.storian, the man of letters, — each is dependent upon international 
•co-operation for the achievement of the highest result in his particular 
field of endeavor." The students have no particular interests of their 
own, like businessmen, or diplomats. One common and dominant goal 
■of ours is the search for the truth, and the whole universe is ours. In 
■our class rooms and daily association we meet each other on terms of 
■equality, and there is no mental or social barrier. Think of the spirit 
■of democracy gained in the American Revolution. It has given an in- 
spiration to the entire world by means of the student. It vvas the 
strongest cause of the French Revolution. It has been an encourage- 
ment and the source of power to many of the republics since that time, 
even to the oldest empire and youngest of republics, — China. The 
influence of the student is great and eternal. So long as there exists 
ignorance it causes misunderstanding. Misunderstanding breeds pre- 
judice, and prejudice fosters injustice. Our duty as students is to en- 
lighten the peoples of different nations so that injustice will cease, by right 
understanding and mutual respect. In this respect our Cosmopolitan 
Clubs in different universities in America are doing wonderful work. 
There are students of almost every nation, united in the common bond of 
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sympathy. A Canadian member of the Cosmopolitan Club of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago told me after the entertainment of the " Chinese 
Night " : "I have always hated China by coming in contact with the 
Chinese laundrymen. But I have come to respect China for the first 
time in my life, to-night !" What an important mission has the Cos- 
mopolitan Club, and the responsibility we have as students ! Before 
me, today, I see many gentlemen whom I have the honor to call my 
friends, and whose friendships I commenced through the " Corda 
Fratres," with our fondest motto : " Above all nations is humanity." 

Ambassador Bryce sounding his warning to the students assembled 
at Rochester, N. Y., in December, 1909, for the conference of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, said : 

" People are afraid of a conflict of races ; people think that some of 
the great ancient races of the East may be led into mortal struggle 
with the European peoples. If our attitude to them were governed by 
Christian principles, there would be no risk of any such conflict. I 
hope and I believe that it will be averted : but I am sure it can be 
averted if we try to apply in our national policy those Christian prin- 
ciples which we profess. The sense of human brotherhood was never 
more needed than now, at this precious, this critical moment. It is 
needed by all who come in contact with these races ; it is needed 
by jTien who come there for business ; it is needed by soldiers and 
sailors; it is needed even by private travelers in these lands." And 
let me add that it is needed by the students. 

To you, gentlemen, representing more than thirty different nations, 
I appeal to summon all your powers to work in harmony for the cause 
of mutual understanding and peace. Upon you, American university 
students with the noble traditions of Washington and Lincoln, rests the 
responsibility of maintaining our traditional friendship and peace be- 
tween the United States and Japan. May you, whose respective 
nations have given to the world Gladstone, Bismark, Metternich, Maz- 
zini, Garibaldi, Bolivar, Hugo, Tolstoi, Buddha and Confucius, as you 
leave this Congress, be filled with the spirit of friendship that will be so 
real, so deep, and .so powerful that when, in future years, if it be the will 
of divine Providence, you stand at the helm of your respective states 
in the moment of your international difficulties, think of this quiet 
hour we have assembled at this beautiful spot in America in consecra- 
tion of mutual understanding and international ju.stice ! Let injustice 
and prejudice cease by your co-operation, and let us accomplish our 
great mission for the world's enlightenment. Gentlemen, we are like 
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our fingers, — all separate and with distinct individuality. But when' 
they are united they can make a fist that can give the severest blow to 
disruption and dissention. Three millions of the people of the thirteen 
colonies "armed in the holy cause of liberty " were invincible. But 
when half a million of the students of the world, with single aim and 
purpose, work for the noble cause of peace and amity, we shall be an 
invincible army for rightousness ! 

" There is neither East nor West, Border nor Birth nor Breed, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho' they come from 
the ends of the Earth." 



Just a Hint on Internationalism. 

By Manuel Ochoa. 

I probably begin with the commonplace and say that Cuzco is the 
most ancient city of the whole American Continent, whose ruins and 
fortresses stand up like petrified sentinels that keep forever the grandeur 
of things past. Most of you know Peruvian history, and I think this 
occasion most fit to give before this noble congress a hearty thanks, 
in the name of all Peru and particularly of Cuzco University, to the 
well known character and learned professor of Yale University, Mr. 
Hiram Bingham, who has made most important discoveries and explora- 
tions ; like the finding of the last Capital of the Inca Empire, which 
was lost in the overgrowth of nature and the progress of civilization. 
I refer to his efficiency also, because he is the man who has officially 
affiliated the,University of Cuzco to that of Yale, thus the University of 
Cuzco being, I believe, the only one in South America that bears the 
seal of a North American Universitj'. As you see this is a very 
practical step towards student's internationalism that ought to betaken 
into account. 

It is not long ago that God's Country, of course, the United States, 
was visited by eminent observers like Arnold Bennett, like Pierre 
I/jti, whose impressions were put into words under the title "From 
the point of view of a barbarian from the Orient," which leaves much 
to be understood. And so, many hundreds of visitors come to this 
country to learn much in the greatest Republic, the land of Liberty. 
Here it is where I find my inner self for the first time and discover 
the true meaning of manhood ; here it is that I see the happiest 
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youth in the world reahzing lofty and democratic ideals, and with 
educational advantages that might raise envy even in the most cultured 
centers of Europe ; here it is where I see the exponents of the greatest 
efficiency, affecting all branches of human activity, and considering 
work and only work the only lasting happiness ; here it is where I 
find duty, order and organization at its best, and I want to emphasize 
this power for organization in which Americans are in advance of any 
nation of the world. It is in America that your manners, leaving 
aside the prejudices against them as bad manners held by some Euro- 
peans and South Americans, are in harmony with reason and feeling. 
It is in America where the moral and the self-made man and woman of 
today have their true representatives. In no country of the world 
but the United States is realized this motto : " Man is one world and 
hath another to attend him." 

American efficiency and power for organization have a world wide in- 
fluence. I,et me take just two examples : The first, because it bears 
on Peruvian education : Our Cuzco University has as president, an 
American, graduated at this noble institution of Cornell — Mr. Giesecke ; 
— and in three years work the University has gained more than she 
could have won in ten years under the old regime and administration ; 
the second example is the completion of the Panama Canal which is to 
be one of the biggest accomplishments of the Twentieth Century, and 
which shall do for our " Internationalism" more than our many 
speeches will do. 

Now about peace and internationalism plenty is spoken, and plenty 
must and shall be spoken. I beg of you to let me state jiist a few 
hints by way of opinion, as just now the Mexican situation calls for, 
and some of the South American writers and politicians seem to think 
that the ever increasing American influence is becoming a terrible 
danger for the I^atin Republics. They fear absorption or what not. 

I believe this : Expansion is one of the biggest laws of life at large, 
that is of the individual life as well as of the species ; consequently 
much more so regarding a big nation. Hence, expansion is rooted in 
the depths of human nature. Now, because the United States is one 
of the first powers, and American commerce and industry being the 
greatest exponents of her activity, there is no other course in the present 
international life than to struggle for the world's trade. The same 
applies to the leading powers— and I take this side of the question 
because the economical, and therefore the commercial and industrial 
phenomena are the largest links of present international life. 
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Now, on the other hand, most people that know some facts of the 
world, seem to admit that throughout nature the law of fight and 
struggle is supreme. Well, there is some wrong in it. It considers only 
one-half of the facts, and the other half, surely the dominant one-half 
in the general process of life and of human development, is left out. 
Struggle is only one-half of the laws of life ; the other half without 
which life would be impossible is known as the law of mutual- reaction, 
mutual aid ; cooperation. 

Thus then, expansion and cooperation are laws and harmonizers of 
life, they are harmony itself ; and it is from these, that the mutual un- 
derstanding and fellowship of all students and nations of the world 
should, and inevitably must, spring up. Next, Hike to remember Mr. 
Davies' true statement ' ' that the world is full of intellectual fog. ' ' 
That's very true. Most of us are troubled with that malady. But on 
the other hand, the world and the nations are also troubled with 
"moral fog", that is, they do wrong deeds when they think they 
are doing their best. Thus, it is that a big creditor nation, op- 
presses and even fires her guns upon a small debtor nation ; deeds that 
the world has many times unfortunately witnessed, and which 
our young hearts, full of international ideals and brotherly love 
condemn before this noble congress. 

Now leaving aside our sensitive Latin temperament that leads to that 
sort of international mistrust, which is only too human but ought to 
be taken into consideration, our big work, our most noble work, 
is then the realization of the highest democratic and international 
ideals, as every one of you have already said, and which can never be 
over emphasized and which in the end shall result in the most practical 
and most beautiful of human accomplishitients : "Humanism." And 
this celebrated sentence : " My country is the world and my country- 
men mankind," shall see the light of a possible and beautiful human 
realization. 
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The Pan-American Union. 

Speech of Harry O. SandberG, Delegate of the Pan-American Union 
of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President and Delegates of the Eighth International Congress of 
Students : 

It is my great pleasure to bring you warmest greetings from the Pan 
American Union of Washington, D. C, and felicitations with best 
wishes for a successful congress from the Director General, Mr. John 
Barrett, an international ofiScial whose name and work are by-words in 
Pan-American affairs. It is indeed a privilege to be able to address 
this assembly, a gathering the deliberations of which will have a far 
reaching effect upon the development of international brotherhood ; in 
bringing about closer international contact and better understanding, 
the necessary essentials for universal peace. 

While listening to the eloquent addresses of the notable speakers who 
have preceded me, I could not help but be deeply impressed as well as 
inspired by the sentiments of good will and fellow.ship which charac- 
terized them. This congress is one of more than passing interest and 
importance. It is one of great and vital concern not alone to the student 
body of the world, but to the very countries themselves. 

You have represented here to-day, the flower, youth, and vigor of 
Europe, Asia, and America — North, Central, and South. While to-day 
you are classed as a student, tomorrow you will have left those ranks 
and joined the list of those who direct the affairs of cities, states, and 
nations. Upon you will fall the task in the next generation of main- 
taining and still furt"her joining together the bonds of mutual under- 
•standing of the nations of the world. 

We are meeting here on common ground to discuss economic prob- 
lems of student life ; to study problems of hygiene, morals, social 
reform and the like. While these questions are being con.sidered from 
a student point of view, yet we must bear in mind the fact that in 
another sense, they reflect similar conditions in our respective national 
existence, so that the interchange of ideas on these important matters 
furnish a basis for the exchange of ideals ; and that, gentlemen, is one 
of your objects. To study the customs, habits, and institutions of a 
nation, and then to select the best from each and embody it as part of 
your own, is one of the most desirable results of any international 
convention. 
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Another practical purpose of your congress is to build a big, solid 
foundation for world peace. In this object, I find a striking parallel 
to one of the objects of the organization, which I have the honor to 
represent. As you are all doubtless familiar, the Pan American Union 
is an organization made up of the twenty-one American Republics of 
the Western Hemisphere. The independent republics of North and 
South America are bound together in a voluntary union for promoting 
peace, friendship, and commerce among them. The governing board 
composed of the distinguished ambassadors and ministers from those 
countries, together with the Secretary of State of the United States, 
controls its affairs, while the executive powers are vested in Director 
General John Barrett and the Assistant Director, Sr. Don Francisco 
Javier Ydines. By promoting mutual acquaintance and better under- 
standing between the peoples of these countries we bring about a closer 
sympathy. This,. in turn, leads to a proper appreciation of the progress, 
ideals and ambitions of each other, and proper appreciation is a pre- 
requisite to the highest realization of the purposes and objects of the 
Pan American Union. 

For this reason it is especially gratifying to me, as it must be to all 
good Pan Americans, to see a representation from the Latin American 
countries that is worthy of the progress of the nations from which they 
come. It is to these delegates that I bring a special message of good 
will. For they are members of our big Pan American family. You 
gentlemen, your universities, and your countries are to be congratu- 
lated upon your presence here. 

It is also fitting that this congress .should meet within the classic 
grounds, so dear to the hearts of all Cornell men. Here indeed has 
been planted the Cosmopolitan spirit, which has branched forth so 
vigorously into the other great colleges of this land and I know it must 
be a matter of great pride to the Argentine Republic to recall, that it 
was one of her sons, Sr. Modesto Quiroga, who founded the Cosmo- 
politan Club at Cornell — a club that has afforded hospitality and fellow- 
ship to the many students who come here from Latin America. 

The presence of so many delegates from the southern countries bears 
further evidence of their de.sire to come into closer relationship with 
us. On the other hand the people of the United States have a corre- 
sponding desire to learn more about you, your people, and your 
countries ; and there is a tremendous interest and awakening in the 
wonderful progress which your countries are making. This inter- 
change of professors, lecturers, and students, and the visits of business 
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men, between the countries of North and South America, are material 
proofs of the practical work of the Pan American Union. The generous 
hospitality which the students of America enjoyed at I^ima, Peru, last 
year, at Buenos Aires, two years ago, and at Montevideo, in igo8, is still 
fresh in the minds of all and I feel confident that there is a desire to 
reciprocate this hospitality in every way possible." 

You gentlemen, from our neighboring sister nations are potent 
factors in affairs at home, much more so than is the student body in 
the United States. There is, therefore, a greater responsibility at- 
tached to your positions. Nations are collections of individuals having 
the same ambitions, same passions, same ideals, as the unit human 
being, and thus it should follow that when the plane of these members 
of society are brought to a higher level, when a cordial fraternal spirit 
of confidence and sympathy has developed among you, that the 
fellowship of nations should become a fact. And you are the ones 
upon whom will fall the duty of advancing this work of international 
co-fraternity in your respective countries as today you are doing 
among your respective student bodies. 

I wish it were possible for me to go into an extended review of the 
traditions and glorious historical heritage which the delegates from the 
Latin American countries can boast of. From the days of the early 
discovery when those who came first suffered untold hardships, through 
the brilliant period that lead to independance, the Americans have 
given proof of a high standard of honor and bravery. The names of 
O'Higgins, Bolivar, Bonifacio, San Martin, Sucre, Juarez, Marti, 
Artigas, Mora, and Washington are ever enshrined high among the 
the world's array of heroes. Nor have the men of later times and 
later deeds been less notable. 

From an educational viewpoint, too, Latin America looms forth con- 
spicuously with its time honored universities, San Marcos, of Peru, 
whose founding antedates that of Harvard and of Yale ; classic, pic- 
turesque Cordoba in Argentina, the University of Mexico, Guatemala, 
and I could continue this list. 

As the progress of nations varies in the same ratio, as their educa- 
tional features are developed, so it is only necessary to cast about and 
observe the remarkable growth and progress of the majority of the 
countries of the southern Continent, and at once you have an accurate 
barometer revealing the importance of education in these countries. 

I wish it were also possible for me to show you the voluminous cor- 
respondence at the Pan American Union, which bears silent though un- 
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contradictory testimony of the efforts which the other countries of 
lyatin America are exerting in an endeavor to elevate their educational 
standard, so that they, too, may spell progress and development through 
the instrumentality of schools of learning. 

Before concluding I wish to personally express my gratitude for 
the kind reception which has been accorded the delegate from the Pan 
American Union and to congratulate the officers of this Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Students for the splendid representation from, 
foreign countries, which they have succeeded in bringing to this Con- 
gress. Such representation reflects much credit upon their work, and 
upon the ability of your officers. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I have been empowered by my chief, the 
director general, to extend to you individually and collectively a 
cordial welcome to be his guests at a special reception, which he has 
arranged in your honor when the Congress reaches Washington, and 
I hope at that time you will afford the executive officers the pleasure 
of extending to you personal greetings. 



La vie dans une Universite hongroise. 

By Dr. Zoltan de Hindy. 

II y a dejS. bien longtemps que j'aurais voulu dire quelques mots sur 
la vie de la jeunesse hongroise, dans la pens6e que cette question 
pourrait avoir droit a quelque intergt. 

Car la, ou se sont assembles les ^tudiants des Universites de differants 
pays, I'un ou I'autre d'entre eux pourrait bien etre curieux de savoir 
ce que font les auditeurs a I'Universite et dans les ecoles sup6rieures 
du pays etranger, d'oii vient son voisin. 

Peut-^tre est-ce une presomption de ma part, si je m'imagine que 
les Hongrois aussi s'interessent a cette question, mais ne la prenez pas 
en mauvaise part, car ce n'est que par patriotisme local, que je suis si 
presomptuex. 

Mais afin d'eviter le depit qui pourrait ^tre suscite malgre moi, je 
vous promets que je serai concis. 

Je vous assure de suite d'avance, que je ne m'etendrai pas sur toutes 
les 17 villes en Hongrie qui ont une Universite ou une ecole superieure. 
Ceci n'est m^me pas absolument necessaire a titre d'orientation, parce 
que c'est bien assez, si je parle de la jeunnesse de I'Universitd la plus 
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grande et la plus ancieiine, savoir celle de Budapest. De celle-ci Ton 
pourra alors conclure sur les autres. 

L'ordre logique exigerait done que je commence mon discours en 
parlant d'abord du mode de I'enseignement et de la mani^re de faire 
les etudes. 

Mais je m'en dispenserai. Cependant pour ne pas d^pr6cier la 
logique, je mentionne, que nous n'avons pas besoin de ces renseigne- 
ments, ne voulant m'dtendre que .sur ce qui se passe en dehors des 
salles d' Etudes. 

Car il est tellement naturel qu'on enseigne et qu'on apprend aussi a 
Budapest qu'il serait dommage de perdre seulement une seule parole 
1^-dessus. 

La methpde de I'enseignement et de faire les etudes n'est done pas 
la question que je voudrais toucher. 

II est possible que je me trompe, mais je m' imagine que vous vous 
int^ressez aussitot aux affaires se passant en dehors des salles 
d' etudes. 

Comme partout ailleurs, la jeunesse nniversitaire forme aussi en 
Hongrie une conception tout a fait a part, conception, dont les traces 
de vie sont perceptibles par ci par \k en dehors des heures, cousacrees 
a I'etude, dans les temps de loisir. 

Et si le monde exterieur s'interesse a quelque chose de cette vie, son 
inter^t se porte plutdt vers cette derniere. 

Voyons done en quoi elle consiste. I<a premiere chose qui caract6rise 
cette vie libre en dehors des etudes, e.st que I'oeuvre Soci^t^s s'est 
developpee dans une tres grande mesure. 

II est naturel que tous les 6tudiants ne font pas partie de cette Asso- 
ciation — en moyenne 8000 6tudiants par an — pour la realisation des 
diff6rents buts, des organisations di verses furent crepes et ga dans le 
plus grand nombre possible. 

Th^oriquement ce proc6d^ mene h. un trop grand eparpillement et 
on en peut arriver la que parmi les nombreuses aspirations divis6es, le 
grand but final et g^n6ral, flottant devant nos yeux, se perd ; la 
garantie de la cohesion et du bien-^tre de la Jeunesse. 

Bien souvent nous pouvons faire cette experience que la pratique 
corrige en beaucoup la th66rie. 

Le fractionnement des auditeurs universitaires sert de tres bon 
exemple a cette experience. 

Si ce fractionnement s'operait de mani^re a ce que selon le principe 
du droit roniain "tres faeiunt collegium", si trois viennent ensemble, se 
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rencontrent dans une idee et forment alors une societe, la theorie aurait 
raison. 

Mais ni chez nous, ni ailleurs cela s'opere ainsi. 

Je ne saurais pr^ciser, si c'est I'avis accidentel tout pur 6u la reparti- 
tion du travail telle qu'elle derive de I'^tude de I'econotnie politique 
qui en est la cause, mais ce qu'il y a de sur, c'est que finalement une 
organisation conforme an but et saine a tout point de vue dans son 
resultat final, prit naissance. 

N'iniporte combien nous accentuions que la cohesion se soil niani- 
fest^e dans un accord parfait, les fails prouvent le contraire. 

Ce facteur je le formuleras de telle fagon, que nous assurons la 
cohesion, si nous respectons les aspirations mutuelles qui sont dignes 
d'estime, par quoi nous obtenons que si le besoin d'une action com- 
mune se fait sentir, tout le nionde se reunit "ad hoc." 

II n'est guere necessaire que la jeunesse montre quotidiennement un 
ensemble compact, ce qui du reste serait impraticable, si quelqu'un 
voulait se vouer a cette tache la, il n'arriverait jamais au but propose ; 
tout son temps serait pris par les efforts de tenir ensemble cette grande 
masse, se composant de plusieurs milliers d'hommes, tres fluctuante 
par nature. 

Pour pouvoir semplir cette tiche, il faudrait des forces d'Hercule, 
I'e.sprit de Jules Cesar, quant aux capacites strategiques il faudrait 
qu'il ait herite celles de Napoleon. Tandisque si nous consentons 
sagement, que pour ce qui concerne le champ d'activite journaliere, 
chacun suive ses inclinations, alors nous obtenons de la maniere la plus 
certaine que pendant les 6-7 jours de I'annee lonsque la splendeur 
brillante d'une pensee commune s'empare de nous, les voix de tons se 
reunisseut unanimement dans une harmonie imposante. 

C'est cette verite dont je me suis rendu compte par suite de plusi- 
eurs annees passees parmi la jeunesse universitaire hongroise et c'est 
pour ga que j'ose dire que les nombreuses societes fondles chez nous 
sont une garantie certaine d'un developpement sain. 

I/a division en groupes est deja fondle par la nature des choses 
elles-m^mes et trouve son explication qu'elle s'opere d'apres les 
differentes facultes et selon I'attachement respectif que chacun apporte 
envers sa propre carriere choisie, puis dans les ambitions varices et les 
difEerents degres de sentiments de coUegialite engendres, qui en de- 
coulent. 

II y en a qui aiment a passer leurs heures de loisir avec des collegues 
qui ont une fagon de penser analogue ^ la leur, d'autres qui voudraient 
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de uouveau dedier le temps £l uii developpement plus intense de leur 
science. Puis il y en a anssi de ceux qui ne restent point indifferents 
aux maux de leurs collegues, co-urbes par le sort, maisqui y remedient 
de difEerentes manieres, lorsqu'ils ne sont plus preoccupes par leurs 
etudes. Nous en sonimes done la, oii I'intergt individuel exige sans 
detour de laisser libre cours a ces tendances. Maintenant je reviens 
sur la maniere dont cette question trouve .sa solution chez nous. 

Pour prouver la verite de mon raisonnement la — aessus je veux 
commencer par la partie qui pour moi est la plus chere, et la plus favo- 
rite, et la plus developpee, savoir I'assistance mutuelle. 

Partant du fait que le talent n'e.st pas toujours en proportion directe 
et egale avec les moyens materiels, il fallait deja prendre des mesures 
tres t6t pour que les auditeurs universitaires, luttaut centre difBcultes 
de support, soient aides par leurs collegues. 

L'on ne saurait admettre que des dangers engendres par la pauvrete 
ou d'autres ddtresses deciment la generation future. C'est cette con- 
viction qui mena ^ la foadation de differentes institutions de bienfaisance. 
Afin que leur activite soit accompagnee du plus grand succes possible, 
elles sont organis6es separement et d'apres les buts proposes. 

En premier lieu je fais mention de I'institutioii la plus importante 
et la plus grande, savoir : 1' Association de I'hdpital des Universites. 

C'est a elle que revient la place predominante, son but etant I'evite- 
ment des dangers les plus grands, savoir les maladies et son actions, 
etend avec un zele devoue sur tous les auditeurs des Univensites, en 
leur donnant le traitement medical gratis, les medicaments et pour ceux 
qui doivent garder le lit, I'Association entretient un h6pital special. 
Je crois qu'il n'est guere necessaire d'en prouver le droit d'exi.stence. 
Combien de maladies sont negligees, et ravagent I'humanite par suite 
du manque de moyens materiels. 

Ce danger ne menace point nos citoyens universitaires. 
Ensuite je cite I'association qui pourvoit des demeures a ceux qui vu 
la cherte de la grande ville, ne sauraient y pourvoir que difficilement 
ou pas du tout. 

Ensuite a titre de garantie de la n^cessite des vivres de premier rang 
il s'est constituee " la Mensa Academica " qui nourrit journellement 
des containes de jeunes gens pauvres, gratis, ou leur fournit les repas 
a un prix fiort bon march6. 

Ces trois institutions nous ofErent done par leur seule mention la 
perspective de leur action b6nie. Outre celles-ci, chaque faculty a une 
institution appel^e a secourir les coll&gues indigents, et de leur aider a. 
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se procurer prhicipalement les articles scolaires necessaires. Et ce qui 
s'op^re chez nous par la bienfaisance n'est pas effectue raoyennant 
I'appui des forces exterieures, mais est du aux hellers collectionues 
par la force merveilleuse de I'amour fraternel, de la cohesion coll6giale 
et du i un travail ardent. 

De tout ceci il n'emane pas encore notre vie universitaire. 

Avec les moyens propres de travail personnel il y en a beaucoup qui 
t^chent d'obtenir le plus grand perfectionnenient dans la science de leur 
carriere choisie. 

Ce qui causerait a I'homme se trouvant isole des diflncultes et des 
obstacles insurmontables, est facile a atteindre par I'union en organisa- 
tion comnie. C'est pour cette raison que chaque cadre de faculte a sa 
societe scientifique respective, oii des bibliotheques furent erigees, puis 
il y a des soirees de deliberations des concours, pour lesquels des prix 
sent publics, en un mot tous les moyens tendent a garantir et &. faci- 
liter I'occupation la plus intense dans la science. 

Mais ne croyez pas que nous ne sachions qu'etre serieux. Jusqu'ici 
j'ai parle des buts qui se referent a la plus belle realisation des nobles 
efforts, mais a c6te de cela il ne faut pas oublier que tout le nionde a le 
besoin de se distraire. Done Ton ne saurait prendre en mauvaise part, 
si I'un ou I'autre veut jouer au billiard ou se distraire par un jeu 
quelconque. 

II ne faut pas non plus s'etonner que la il n'y ait pas encore de 
classement, mais pour le billiard par exeraple, c'est tout a fait acces- 
soire, si quelqu'un est etudiant en medecine. ou en droit etc. 

Et maintenant je me tourne vers le point suivant que j'aborde avec 
quelque crainte, non pas a cause de la critique, mais je crains que soit 
mal compris 1' effort que je dois en faire mention pour avoir un tout 
complet et pour illustrer d'une maniere parfaite la description donnee. 

II faut savoir que les jeunes gens ont aussi des societes religieuses. 

Ne croyez pas que 5a engendre un centre belliqueux dans la question 
religieuse. L' existence en est due au fait que chez nous un fonds 
general et religieux infiltre toute 1' education et ainsi la trace du desir, 
de se reunir de cette maniere avec la maniere commune de penser ne 
se perd pas non plus chez les jeunes gens universitaires, question qui ne 
meme jamais a la dissolution, mais au contraire bien souvent nous 
pouvons voir, qu'elle aide le mieux I'entente mutuelle. 

Jusqu'ici j'ai parle de bien des choses diflferentes et il se pent qu'il y 
en ait qui au fonds de leur &me se demandent avec etonnement : " Mais 
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le facteur inarquant dans I'education de la jeunessedu vingtieme sifecle, 
le sport est done chose inconniie en Hongrie?" 

Pas le moins du monde. Si nous avions seulement plus de temps, 
nous ferions encore bien plus de sport. Ce but n'est point reste au 
fonds de I'oubli et de Timpuissance. 

II y a meme des soci6t^s de jeunes gens qui ont abouti i des resultats 
et &, un developpenient dtonnant et chacuue de ces soci^tds est une 
colonne puissante et un phare qui luit au loin dans la vie sportive. 

Maintenant nous abandonnons I'oeuvre des differentes .societ6s, et 
pour firiir, nous jetons un coup d'oeil sur ces jours solennels pendant 
lesquels ces organisations nombreuses et diverses .se trouvant amal- 
gam^es en une masse puissante t6moignent, que dans ces buts si mul- 
tiplemeut ramifies, il y a un sentiment touchant de nobles pensees de 
cohesion. 

Quatre fois par ann^e, I'occasion se pr^sente r^gulierement que la 
masse reunie s' assemble en action commune. 

I,a premiere occasion c'est quand le " Rector Magnificus " fSte I'abdi- 
cation de toutes ses dignites. C'est peut-^tre un peu dr61e et ga 
parait un peu dans I'ordre renvers6 que cette fgte n'ait pas lieu, quand 
il entre en fonction de ses dignites. Je ne saurais expliquer I'origine 
de cette coutume, mais je sens que si ce mode devie peut-6tre un peu 
des regies gen6rales, I'on n'en saurait nier ni le bien fonde ni la beaute. 

Qui nous donne la garantie que I'on ne nous nomme pas des ames 
serviles, en exclamant le " Hozanna " pour celui qui est en train de se 
rev^tir du la puissance. Mais I'on ne saurait y attacher une arriere 
pen.see, si nous prenons des adieux solennels de celui qui renonce ^ 
son pouvoir. Aus.si est-ce bien plus joli et plus edifiant. 

II y a encore trois occasions ou I'enthousiasme national r^unit les 
^tudiants. Si dans les parties que je vous ai fait connaitre jusqu'ici, 
nous trouvons une difference entre la vie des jeunes gens hongrois, 
allemands, frangais, anglais, italiens et autrichiens je crois que 1^— 
dedans nous ne saurions en donner les motifs. 

Dans l'hi,stoire de chaque nation, il y a des jours, qui se ciselent 
d'une mani^re inoubliable et £l tout jamais avec des sentiments ressentis 
de chaleur dans la table commemorative en pierre de Klio. 

A leurs anniversaires le coeur de chaque nation bat plus haut et par 
qui cela pent etre mieux manifeste si non par la jeunesse. Chez nous 
ces jours sont tout ^ fait le n6tres, nous arrangeons des fetes nationales, 
auxquelles les petits et les grands accourent, pour s'6difier ^ leurs 
doctrines passees et se delecter \ la jeunesse enthousiasm6e. 

Ce sont alors les grands moments dans les quels la flamme branlante 
de la vie de jeunesse r^pand sa plus belle lumiere et c'est avec ce 
brillant reflet que je veux illuminer tout ce dont j'ai parl6. 

' ' Finis coronat opus. ' ' 
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The Question of Pacifism. 

By Mario Marini, Italy. 

(This speech was translated and constructed from M. Marini's brief notes by 
Mr. Georgio De Grassi, and therefore represents the ideas of both men on the sub- 
ject. — Editor's Note. ) 

History can be divided into two periods, — static and dynamic. To- 
day, especially in Europe, on account of the Balkan troubles, we are 
in a dynamic period. 

Nationalism is a characteristic consequence of such a state, resulting 
from the many causes of hostility existing, between several nations of 
Europe. It is natural, therefore, that young men (not excluding the 
students in general) as the most enthusiastic and excitable element of 
each country, should feel a strong sympathy for the present convulsive 
state of their fatherlands. 

Consequently a peace propaganda tending to deplore the war recently 
fought and that which is just now being fought, would be unpopular, 
nay, I should say unwise. 

We know that war has its partisans and its opponents ; but, as a 
social phenomenon it should be considered with the observing mind of 
the man of science. 

Notwithstanding the great truth that peace is a question of economic 
order, because it is the health and the wealth of nations ; and the in- 
dispensable basis of all prosperity, war in many cases is an inevitable 
evil ; and when, unfortunately, it comes, (especially when we have to 
defend the integrity and the honor of our fatherland) then we must 
face it with courage, energy and resignation, for in such a case it is a 
sacred cause. Militarism may be condemned as a cast, but still a 
complete disarmament, considering the upset status quo of Europe 
with all the animosities latent among the several nations, is utterly 
impossible, at least for the moment. For it is evident that all the 
Powers instead of reducing their armies and navies, are increasing and 
improving their fighting machines and their other means of destruction. 

On the other hand, speaking of the juridicial conception of the 
question "Sub Judice " I believe that an international conciliation 
would be reduced to an attempt non k propos and useless. For any 
dissention between nations, being a fact, can be eliminated only by 
another fact, not by words. 
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So, in regard to the attitude of " Corda Fratres" towards pacifism, 
if we consider it as a political faction, in order to be in keeping with 
our principles we must keep away from it. However, if we look upon 
it as an international phenomenon, we may consider it favorably. For 
our federation must be international, inasmuch as its main scope is to 
promote mutual friendship, understanding and welfare in educational 
fields among the students of the world, and not to become entangled 
with political movements which may create antipathies to our cause. 

" Corda Fratres " must be a sincere and concrete alliance absolutely 
free from all platonic and Utopian sentimentality in order to obtain 
its greatest influence for international welfare, intellectual and 
economic. 

The real pacifism may belong to a future phase of history. To- 
day it is premature, because we must first conquer the prejudices of 
races and creeds and we must surmount the difBculties of each national 
system. 

Nations, however, like individuals, are susceptible of education. 
This makes us hope that all of them, through the educative process of 
modern civilization, will be lifted up to the ideal of universal intelli- 
gence and peace. But this, like all social evolutions requires a 
physical time, which may be of considerable length. Meanwhile, if 
we leave aside all impossible Utopias, it will be much easier to obtain, 
or at least to hasten, the time of true, heartfelt, sincere, international 
cooperation, not limited to fruitless aspirations of isolated gatherings 
of thinkers and philosophers but to a rational, systematic work which 
will lead us to the realization of the great ideal of ", Corda Fratres." 



Le Bresil de concert avec les autres nations americaines — 
Son etat actuel — Son avenir probable. 

By A. Carvalho. 

Divise en deux parties bien distinctes, le grand continent americain, 
situe aussibien audes.sous que, surtout, au-dessus de I'Equateur, con- 
court, comparativement aux autres, avec une puissante contribution de 
force et de haute importance, qui pesent beaucoup dans la balance 
universelle. 

Ici, ou j'ai le supreme honneur de vous dire si peu de mots, dans cette 
Amerique du Nord que nous avons tous appris a admirer et a respecter, 
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avant, meme, de la conattre, je me sens absolument penetre de la 
grandeur, du pouvoir et de toute la force de tout le continent. 

Les Etats-Unis de I'Amerique du Nord representent au plus haut 
■degre le progres collossal, I'insurniontable capacitedecr6er, I'expansion 
■commerciale et les industries illimitees presque, tous les jours multi- 
pliees dans leurs manifestations, les sciences, les arts et, surtout, le 
pouvoir militaire du Nouveau Monde. En un mot, les ^fetats Unis 
representent le plus haut degre de la civilisation continentale. 

Laissant de cote votre grande patrie, grande par la dimension terri- 
toriale, grande par ses parfaites institutions, grande par la capacite 
collossale de travail de son peuple, grande, enfin et surtout, par les 
•grandes id^es de ses grands hommes, laquelle, parelle m^me seulement, 
repr^sente avantageusement le continent americain dans I'ensemble 
mondeal, je traverse I'Equateur et j'arrive ad'autres EtatsUnies : ceux 
■de Iv'Amerique du Sud et qui s'appellent Brisil. 

Ma chere patrie est eloigne de la votre par des mers et par des 
terres, par ses moeurs, sa langue et sa race surtout. II y a seulement 
deux points de resemblance : la grandeur du territoire et similitude des 
institutions. Je laisserai, cependant, pour la fin leurs considerations. 

Les Etats Unis de I'Amerique du Sud avec leur quatre siecles d'^x- 
istence, ce qui pour une nations correpond vraiment a un enfant ag6 
■de quatre ans, vivent encore, forcement, en plein etat d' evolution. 
Leur peuple, en luttant incessament contre les defauts de sa constitu- 
tion ethnique, vit adonne a un fatigant labeur pour la forniation de sa 
parfaite nationalite. Le gouvernement, comprenant son absolu besoin, 
■car ce serd le meilleur moyen de pouvoir bien gouverner, a employe 
tous les efforts pour etablir un courant continuel d' immigration euro- 
p6enne, puisque seulement des pays au territoire restreint et oii devient 
■consequemment excessive la deja trop nombreuse population, ce qui 
plonge celle-ci dans la misere par la saturation de la patrie, c'est ainsi 
que pent etre obtenue I'aquisition d'elements aptes et disposes au 
travail. 

La lutte pour la vie, rendue aujourd'hui si difficile dans une grande 
par tie des nations de 1' Europe park desiquilibre produit par une ex- 
cessive population vivant dans I'exiguite de terres deja improductives, 
■en Portugal et en Italie surtout, a determine ce veritable debordement 
humain, surtout pour les regions sud americaines, ou, selon le phrase 
classique, ils " viennent faire de I'Amerique." 

Les pays sud-am6ricains, la Republique Argentine et le Bresil sur- 
tout, ouvrent les larges portes de leurs vastes domaines, de leurs terres 
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si etendues et si fertiles, et, les bras ouverts, repoivent 1' avalanche 
des immigrants, dont ils attendent, en ^change de la vie qu'ils leurs 
donnent, le profit de leur travail, pour lequel les bras nationaux sont 
trop restreints et trop reduis par rapport a la dimension territoriale. 

I<e Br&il avec ses neuf millions de kilometres carres et ses vingt 
cinq millions d'habitants vit, naturellement et vous en conviendrez, 
dans un coniplet d^sequilibre organique. Des territoires immenses, 
defiant I'effort et I'activite de I'homme, restent tout &, fait vierges 
encore, car la 'duree de son existence est trop courte pour avoir deja 
termine son organisation. 

Possedant des c6t6s incomparables en extension, le Brdsil a une 
grande variete de climats et de territoires, puisqu'il va de la zone 
torride a la zone temperee. Deld vient la plus grande difficulte pour la 
formation de la nationalite de son peuple, qui, vivant dans des regions 
si diverses et si varices, m^me oppbsees, presentra, naturellement^ 
une diversite correspondente et, meme, une opposition d' habitudes, 
de constitution physique, mentale et morals. 

Les habitants de I'Amazonas ne peuvent pas ^tre semblables a ceux 
du Rio Grande du Sul. C est une question de physiologic. En pleine 
zone equatoriale, sous un soleil ardent, le bresilien de cette region, pour 
vivre, s'adaptera. necessairement, aux exigences de la nature ; c'est 
pourquoi sa stature physique est moyenne, sa peau est legerement 
tannee et ses cheveux sont noires; son temperament est un peu indolant, 
mais sincere et toujours intelligent, d'une intelligence naturelle et 
imaginaire. 

C'est, peut-^tre, son principal defaut, son grand pouvoir d'imagina- 
tion. 

Un peuple, comme le bresilien du nord, qui vit toujours avec son 
cerveau plein d'idees gigantesques ; qui r^ve beaucoup et eveille, en 
montant par I'imagination toujours au-dessus de la realite des choses, 
qui sait ecrire de charmantes poesies lyriques et de tres eloquentes 
articles de journaux; qui s'adonne, presque tout a fait, aux hasards 
de la politique ; qui possede un systeme nerveux trop sensible, en 
vivant plus par le coeur que par la t^te ; c'est un peuple qui peut re- 
presenter parfaitment I'intellectualite d'un pays, jamais, cependant, 
concourir k son progr^s material, i I'elevation de son industrie et a 
I'activite se son commerce. 

II sera toujours un peuple litteraire, jamais un peuple pratique, un 
peuple financier, un peuple heureux. II faut que des ^l^ments 
etrangers et rigoureusement choisis, habitues dejd i. une naturelle 
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activite par I'ingratitude de la vie dans les etroits milieux europ^ens, 
viennent fournir a ces hommes si abstracts una certaine quantity 
d'idees pratiques, en introduisant parmi eux le g6ut et I'inter^t pour 
les travaux manuels avec de nouveaux precedes et des appareils 
perfectionn^s. 

Un sujet tout a fait different se voit dans le bresilien du sud . . . 
il ne pouvait en etre autrement. Tous les elements convergent vers 
une m^me fin : le climat. en favorisant, surtout, 1' immigration 
etrangere, est le principal, sinori 1' unique facteur de cette difFerence. 

Outre I'influence directe du dimat, rendant le peuple physique- 
ment puissant, en raisons physiologiques, dont je ne parlerai pas en ce 
moment, il rend encore toute la region sud bresilienne propre a re- 
cevoir touts les etrangers de touts les pays. 

Quiconque, possedant une rudiraentaire faculte d'observation et en 
parcourrant les principaux points du Bresil, en etudiant ses conditions 
topographiques et mesologiques, ses moeurs et ses habitudes, ses in- 
stitutions politiques et sociales, percevera certainement, tres nettes 
et tres definies, les raisons determinantes des diverses fagons avec 
lesquelles apparait aux yeux curieux du monde le peuple bresilien, 
oblige comm' il est par les conditions si varices de la nature qui I'envi- 
ronue, en lui imposant de differents adaptations. 

Ainsi les elements que le Bresil possede pour son inevitable grandeur 
future, d'un avenir certainement prochain, sont les meme qui, mainte- 
nant, concourent par des entraves tres grandes et tres serieuses dans 
la marche de son evolution, retenant sa vitesse spontanee. 

Qui, par hasard, osera contester au Bresil la majesteuse grandeur 
de son prochain avenir, si, comme vous, Anierique des Nord, grandiose 
et vrai syniboledu Nouveau- Monde, il possede si grande dimension de 
terres si fertiles et si enviees ; s'il est, comme vous aussi, traverse de 
fleuves profonds et volumineux, veritables mers interieures ; s'il a 
comme vous encore, une nature si variee, disposee tantot en saines 
ettres hautes montagnes, tant&t en fecondes vallees ; qui done, osera 
nier au Bresil la majesteuse grandeur de son avenir, lorsque, copiant 
votre exemple modele, il sera parcourut par d'innombrables lignes de 
chemins de fer, reliant les points les plus eloigues de son immense 
territoire, en rendant si faciles les echanges commerciaux et industriels 
dans I'interieur du pays et ainsi son developpement pour I'exterieur, 
aujourd'hui encore si environn^s d'entraves ; quand les eaux volumi- 
neuses de ses fleuves incomparables seront traversees par une naviga- 
tion continue et reelle, qui, non comptant de rapprocher les regions 
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les plus dloigaees du pays, le rapprocheront encore des nombreuses 
nations voisines ; quand, surtout, soit par moyen de ses propres capi- 
taux soit, enfin, par le moyen de la concurrence etrang^re, seront ses 
mines exploit6es et seront mis i. ddcouverts les tr^sors envies de ses 
terres si riches ? ! 

C'est pour cela que je vous ai dit et que, raaintenant, je vous le 
r^p^te : les elements que le Br6sil possede pour son inevitable grandeur 
future, d'un avenir certainement prochain, sont les m^mes qui, raainte- 
nant, concourent par des difficultes tres grandes et tres serieuses dans 
la marche de son evolution, retenant en vitesse naturelle. 

Et il ne pourrait en gtre autrement ; cette meme grandeur territori- 
ale, cette m^me c6te presque interminable, comm'il n'y en a pas 
d'autre dans le monde entier ; ces m^mes superbes arteres fluviales ; 
cette meme richesse minerale ; ces memes et grandes variations de 
topographie et de climat ; tout cet ensemble polychromique constitue 
le reel et profond emp^chement a 1' a van cement de notre progres 
materiel. 

Partant, pour satisfaire tons ces besoins urgents que les grandioses 
conditions de ma patrie lui imposent, il faudra longtemps ; pour cela, 
il reste beaucoup ^ faire, pour quelles soient satisfaites. On a pas 
fait Rome en un jour, dit I'adage populaire ; ainsi il est tout a fait 
impossible au Bresil de se faire en quatre siecles. 

La region australe, cependant, favorisee, sous le point de vue de 
I'adaptation etrangere, d'un climat europeen, denonce avec la plus 
grande exactitude possible ce qui sera le Bresil de demain, bien con- 
siderees les vrais et incontestables progres qu'elle presente aux yeux, 
meme du plus superficiel observateur. 

Comprennant le principe superieur de Monroe par son c6te reel et 
sincere, comme je pense qui a ete celui que lui a donne son eminent 
auteur, I'Amerique doit etre toujours aux americains, c'est-a-dire, 
que toutes les nations americains doivent appartenir exclusivement d 
leurs peuples respectifs, je me reconnais dans cette grandiose assem- 
blee Internationale un de ses sectaires les plus convaincus. 

Et, afin que le monroisme soit toujours une realite, il faut que tons 
les peuples americains suivent vos pas dans 1' orientation de leur evolu- 
tion, car, outre I'independance territoriale avec laquelle les immortels 
heros de nos patries respectives nous donnerent \k premiere impulsion 
d'une vie qui nous soit propre, il convient a chacun des peuples 
americains d'instituer et de maintenir I'independance d'une autre 
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nature, dependante de celle-l^, y convergeant et se fusionant toutes 
dans le prisme transparent de la nationalite. 

Si, d'un c6t6, la region septentrionale de I'Amerique vous tient 
comme son representant, puisque vous etes aussi le respectable repre- 
sentant du continent entier, d'un aytre cote sa partie australe ne peut 
pas encore detacher des nombreuses nations qui concourent pour son 
integrity une nation qui, comme vous, puisse la representer par elle 
meme, car 11 n'y en a pas une qui surpasse ainsi les autres et qui soit 
capable de meriter une speciale classification. 

Trois pays existent au sud du continent qui, par des conditions trop 
particulieres et trop nombreuses, et c'est pour cela meme que je les 
passe sous silence, sont ses representants naturels : la Republique 
Argentine, le Chili et le Bresil. 

Cela ne vent pas dire que les autres freres sud-americains n'aient 
pas d'elements pour le representer ; moi, du moins, je ne connais pas 
un seul des voisins continentaux qui ne possede un passe de traditions 
honorables et de gloires immortelles, outre un present de progres r^el. 

C'est que, peut-6tre, la main d'une Providence ou, ce qui mesemble 
certain, le hasard des convulsions geologiques dans les premiers siecles 
de notre vie planetaire ont reserve a ces trois pays une topographic 
predestinee, independante, partant, de 1' intervention de I'homme. 

En me referant a 1' A. B.C., je ne peux pas faire plus longtemps 
un nom, que la modestie de la patrie ne peut pas m'empecher de 
prononcer, puisque, quoique un nom bresilien, c'est un nom conti- 
nental ou, encore mieux, mondeal. Rio Branco. 

Cette grande figure de I'humanite ne peut pas vous etre inconnue, 
yankees glorieux ; pour donner plus de force a mes paroles, s'il le 
fallait, j'en appellerais a deux des plus emminents hommes d'Etat 
norte-americains, gloires de ce pays phenomenal : Elihu Root et William 
Bryan. 

C'est avec le plus grand enthousiasme que je me rapporte au 
notable ex-ministre des affaires etrangeres du gouvernment de I'ex- 
traordinaire Roosevelt et au grand democrate, lequel a bataillee tant 
de fois pour son ideal dans de memorables campagnes electorales et 
qui est aussi un des orateurs les plus connus et plus renomes de tout 
I'univers : — la sympathique personalite de William Bryan. 

Vous pouvez, tous ici qui m'entendez, vous fier, si mes mots n'ont 
pas le bonheur de vous convaincre, a I'integrite de leurs opinions. 

Iva politique de I'immortel chanceller bresilien a ete dirigee vers ce 
point de vue, demandant, par tous les moyens que les interventions 
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pacifiques pouvaient lui fournir, illumin^es toujours et cela puissa- 
ment par une diplomatic tout ^ fait superieure et de profits toujours 
g^neraux, de faire de toute TAm^rique du Sud un organisme seul, 
dont les organes, reprdsent^s par les divers pays qui la constituent, 
fonctioneraient dans I'harmonie la' plus parfaite, tous vivant une vie 
d'id^al reciprocity. 

II n'y a longtemps que le plus grand des Bresiliens est mort, apres 
avoir fait beaucoup pour la patrie qu'il aimait si passion6ment et qui 
le venerait comnie on venere a un Dieu. Sa mort, toutefois, en le 
faisant disparaitre de la grossiere perception de nos sens, a grave plus 
profondement encore son image imp^rissable dans le coeur bresilien. 
Son nom est un manteau de luniere toujours brillante, eternellement 
etendu au-dessus de I'immensite de sa patrie, qui sera toujours trop 
petite pour le contenir. 

Heureusement, pour I'honneur et la gloire de sa Memoire, qui sent 
aussi I'honneur et la gloire du Bresil, il a ete remplace dans le poste de 
sentinelle avancee de ma patrie par la personality eminente de Lauro 
Muller. Je ne dois rien vous dire, freres glorieux de Washington, de 
cet autre grand bresilien, quisque vous venez de faire sa connaissance 
si recemment. 

Ainsi, je fais appel de toutes mes forces et de toute la conviction de 
mon ideal a chacune des nations americaines, celles de I'Amerique du 
sud surtout, pour qu'elles emploient tous leurs efforts et tout leur 
inter^t pour obtenir une union bienfaisante ; maintenant plus que 
jamais, puisque la prochaine ouverture du canal de Panama nous 
annonce pour bient6t la division materielle des deux Ameriques. 

Qui sait si cette division materielle n'apportera pas, plus tard, 
I'individualite des deux continents, lorsqus'ilsseront relies, seulement, 
par des inter^ts commerciaux ? 

Et, pourqu'il n'en soit pas ainsi, je dedie mes dernieres paroles a 
vous, terre benie de lyincoln, patrie d' Edison et de Monroe, de Bryan 
et de Roosevelt, afin que vous ne concourriez, jamais, au r61e de 
representant du continent entier ^ 1' ensemble universel, pour le 
demembrement du Nouveau- Monde, done les plus grandes responsa- 
bilites seront toujours votres. 

En finissant, j'ai •I'honneur de feliciter la grandiose nation norte- 
americaine pour la reunion de ce Congres international dans la 
personne respectee et savante d'un des plus grands fils, — son president, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

(Assignado) A. Carvalho, 

Julho de 1913. 



Inf orme de D. Arturo Capdevila, delegado de la Federacion 

Universitaria de Cordoba, al Congreso 

Intemacional de Ithaca. 

Senor Presidente : 
Senores delegados : 

Creed en la emocion profunda que experimento al ocupar esta alta 
tribuna, en la noble tierra de los Estados Unidos de America. Y 
excusad, por esto mismo, que mi frase se resienta de imperfeccion ; ya 
que asi tiene que suceder cuando el sentimiento sobra y vuelve tremulas 
las manos e insegura la voz. Ni hay razon de exigir tampoco acade- 
mica mesura en el discurso, cuando el coraz6n ignora lo que son las 
academias. Toda vida espontanea se gobierna sin rituales. Por esto 
debeser senores, que las fuentes no miden ni cortan en endecasilabos 
el verso permanente de sus aguas. 

Yo vengo aqui en representacion de la mas vieja universidad argenti- 
na, en representacion de la trisecular universidad de Cordoba, que alia 
lejos, en la era colonial, fundara un ilustre fraile espanol de continente 
aquijotado, de cabeza magnifica, en cuyo rostro largucho esparcia luz 
de amanecer la mansedumbre de la mirada. La Universidad de Cordoba 
viene a deciros por mi labio lo que ella piensa, lo que ella quiere, lo 
que ella espera. 

Traigo ante todo el mas fraternal saludo al gran pueblo de Wash- 
ington. Senores, si deseais entender la intensidad de la simpatia que 
mi alma de argentino os profesa, preguntadselo a vuestra estatua sim- 
bolica, a quien nada mas que con un hondo silencio, le di los buenos 
dias en la rada neoyorkina porque es cosa de afiadir que Uegue muy 
de manana, como se llega siempre a las tierras de la libertad. 

Sea para los otros delegados mi congratulacion de verme entre ellos. 
No hay que ser ni americano ni ingles en estos casos para exclamar 
simplemente : That's all right ! 

Dicha de tal suerte la salutacion, mi universidad es lo que vais a 
ver. Bajo sus bovedas vetustas, doradas ya de tanto sol que las ha 
mirado ; bajo su recia arquitectura conventual por cuyos claustros 
hasta ayer frecuentados por frailes de alta memoria, susurra a veces, 
revidido por instantes, un silabeo confuso de avemaria ; en aquel 
caser6n de piedra tosca en cuyo centro hay un jardin que conozco 
flor a flor, crece ahora una juventud sobria y en6rgica que ha edificado 
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de tal modo su casa que sus cimientos se ahondan en el tiempo pre- 
tdrito ; que sus umbrales se asientan sobre el suelo del presente, mien- 
tras todas sus ventanas se levautan a tomar aire, abiertas de par en 
par hacia el future. 

Esa Universidad es republicana como el estado en que vive, y 
trabaja con todos los ciudadanos del mundo ; lo que desde ya quiere 
decir que ama la paz sobre todas las cosas. En punto a Derecho In- 
ternacional se coloca en tal situacion que acepta solamente como guerra 
capaz de acordar los privilegios de la beligerancia, aquella guerra que 
se mueve en legitima defensa. El invasor, en esa hipotesis, no es un 
beligerante de verdad ; es simplemente un agresor contra quien debe 
dirigirse la unanitne sancion moral de los demas pueblos, por actos 
explicitos de caucilleria. En dos palabras, senores : mi Universidad 
hace esta diferencia entre el que ataca porque si, y el que se defiende 
porque yo no puede hacer otra cosa : el uno hace una guerra de 
hecho ; el otro hace una guerra de derecho ; el uno es el simple bando- 
lero de los caminos ; el otro, el que se bate en duelo, caballerescamente 
y faz a faz. 

En materia criminologica es abolicionista de la pena capital ; pues 
el derecho de castigar ha de fundarse en el derecho social de corregir y 
de educar, y la Universidad de C6rdoba sostiene que mal maestro es 
aquel que mata de un palmetazo a su discipulo. En Filosofia del 
Derecho no se atreve a pronunciarse aiin, si bien sospecha que no hay 
nada de eterno en el derecho a no ser la humanidad que lo origina. 
En legislacion obrera procura el mejoramiento de las clases bajas, que 
con razon se llaman bajas, pues tienen a su cargo la noble pero oscura 
misi6n de soportar el edificio. Y en este punto mi Universidad sabe 
una verdad muy sencilla : que cuando un edificio amaga ruina hay que 
fortalecer los cimientos, y que es obra de la sinrazon echarse a 
blanquear los muros. 

Y para hablar al mismo tiempo de todas las ramas universitarias, 
agregare que su gesti6n intelectual es exclusivamente cientifica ; esto 
es, una gesti6n desvinculada en absoluto de toda preocupaci6n religiosa; 
porque despues de largo meditar se puso a cotejar un dia a Buddha, 
a Cristo y a Mahoma y no supo decir cual de los tres era mejor : \ Como 
que los tres senalaban con el indice luminoso la misma ruta y la misma 
finalidad ! Por otra parte, la Ciencia no experimenta las ligeras 
zozobras de los hombres. Ella no peca ni hace penitencia ; ella estudia 
simplementa. l,a ciencia es de la tierra ; se form6 en la tierra ; 
crecio en la tierra y vive en la tierra para siempre. I^a ciencia, pues, 
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no se ocupa de religion Sabe bien que para ella no se ban inventado ni 
el cielo ni el infierno. 

Esta es, senor Presidente y sefiores Delegados, la universidad de mil 
estudiantes cuya federacion represento, y en cuyo nombre solicito ad 
referendum su incorporacion a la Corda Fratres, dentro de los mismos 
terminos en que se hallan adheridas las otras federaciones argentinas. 

Y ahora, sefiores, una palabra final. Durante mi discurso la 
sinceridad me ha rebosado ; y acaso . . . acaso . . . algun detalle de 
esa sinceridad que como los resales dan rosas y espinas a la vez, os haya 
disgustado un poco. Si ello es asi, devolvedme las espinas. Yo os 
dejo en cambio a vosotros todas las rosas del rosal. 

Arturo Capdevha, Delegado Argentine^ 
Ithaca, 2 de Set 1913. 



Protest of the Brazilian and Argentine Delegates. 

Mr. le President du Huitieme Congr'&s International d' Etudiants : 

En partant du principe que dans toutes les Assemblees du Monde 
lesvotations se realisent avec d'absolueequite pour chaque representa- 
tion et sous un criterium absolument uniforme et en considerant : 

ler. Que les votations dans ce Congres ne peuvent pas se realiser 
par les representants des Universites, puisque les nations nouvelles de 
I'AmeriqueLatine ne peuvent pas par des raisonslogiquesd'evolution, 
s'6galer en numero aux vieilles nations europeennes dans ce gerre 
d'institutions ; 

2me. Que, encore, les votations ne peuvent pas aussi obeir a un 
criterium individuel par la raison intuitive et evidente d'y avoir une 
colossale inegalite numerique dans les delegations de chaque pays ; 

2,me. Que la constante oscillation dans les deliberations du Tribunal 
de ce Congres et de ses respectifs Comites, en se manifestant celle-ci 
dans les particularites les plus insignifiantes, comme, par exemple, la 
grande variete d'indications dans les plusieurs programmesdu Congres ; 

/^eme. Que teut cela, reuni a la resistence formelle et intolerante des 
delegations europeennes et norte-americaine a notre pensee trop claire 
et trop loyale, traduit une absence deplorable de sincerite pour nam 
autres, exrevelant, vettement, I'existence d' une idee preconjue, qui, 
il n'y a pas de doute, c'est la choix de I'Allemagne pour la siege du 
nouveau Congres ; 
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seme. Que nous autres, r^presentants de pays tout a fait libres et 
parfaitement constitues, ne pouvons pas nous sounettre a des imposi- 
tions de quoi qu'il en soit et, par tout cela, nous deliberons nous 
r^tirer du sien de ce Congr^s comme la protestation la plus dnergi que 
es expressive de nos consciences, orientdes toujours par le criterium 
de la bonne foi et de la loyaute, en concourant jamais avec notre 
appui pour la realisation d'actes peu dignes et incoherents avec la 
vraie civilization. 

Enfinissant, Mr. le President, nous sommes certains, parce qife cela 
est une verite incontestable, de que notre eloignement de ce Congres 
engage fatalement une alteration complete dans sa constitution et ses 
fins, puisque'il ne pourra pas ttre jamais une Assemblie Internationale. 
Alvaro de Carvalho, Bresil, (President) 
Alberto Vinas, Argentina. 
Ithaca, 3-9, 19 13. 



Communication from the Argentine Delegates to the Cornell 

Chapter. 

Hos delegados argentinos exprezan su maz vivo reconscimieuto a la 
asociacion de "Cosmopolitan Clubs," y en especial al hospitalario 
chapter de Cornell, por todas las finas atenciones recibidas, y esperan 
que algun dia puedan corresponder dignamente a tan obligante ama- 
bilidad. 

(Signed) Diego H. Molinari. 

The Argentina delegates express their deepest recognition to the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, and especially to the hospitable 
Cornell Chapter for all the delicate attentions they have received, and 
hope that some day they may be able to properly reciprocate such 
obliging kindness. — (^Translated by C. L. Locsin). 



Chapter VII. 

LETTERS OF GREETING TO THE CONGRESS. 



Ex-President Roosevelt. 

The Outlook 
287 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
oefice of 
Theodore Roosevelt 

June 16, 1913. 
My dear Mr. Locsin : 

I wish I could accept your very kind invitation, but at the present 

time it is physically impossible for me to unaertake any further 

engagements of any kind or sort, or to go into anything new. I 

already have as much on hand as I can well manage. I appreciate 

your asking me, and am sorry to have to answer you in this way. 

Faithfully yours, 

T. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Carlos L. Locsin, 

Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 



Ex-President Taft. 

New Haven, Conn., June 29, 1913. 
My dear Sir : 

I have your letter of June 24th, and thank you cordially for the 
kind invitation which you extend to me to deliver an address before 
the Eighth International Congress of Students, under the auspices of 
the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club at Cornell University, on September 
2nd. I regret very much that I shall be unable to accept, for at the 
time you mention I am scheduled to deliver an address before the 
American Bar Association at Montreal. 

Assuring you that your courtesy is appreciated, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 

Wm. H. Taft. 
Mr. C. L. Locsin, 

Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Founder of Corda Fratres. 

\Translation .^ 
My dear friend : 

I have waited to answer your kind letter of June 12th, because I 
hoped to be able to come to your important Congress ; but my answer 
must be negative. 

I have never felt greater sorrow than now, in declining this invita- 
tion ! Still, as I have already written to my friend Nasmyth, the 
exigencies of an Electoral Campaign in which part my own dignity 
and that of many of my friends are involved, — absolutely forbid 
abandoning the ground to my political adversary. 

I should have liked to come also because I wanted very much to 
visit the cities of your industrious and noble country, and to meet 
new friends but unfortunately I cannot since I am in a delicate posi- 
tion which I must not endanger by a prolonged absence. I hope that 
you all will believe in the sincerity of my disappointment and pardon 
my refusal to be with you, which under other circumstances would 
have been an enthusiastic acceptance. 

It would have been a great satisfaction to be able to thank and to 
congratulate you personally for having organized a Congress which 
undoubtedly will form one of the most brilliant pages in the history 
of C. F. and I would have spoken to the Delegates of all Nations 
about the great merits of your noble work in favor of our common 
cause ; and I would have said also, that the grafting of the young and 
flourishing America upon the old tree of Europe with the cementing 
ideal of Peace and Love would be the best guarantee for the triumphal 
future of the C. F. Movement. Thanks to your efforts ! Americans, 
and to your constant work, full of practical ideas, the F. I. D. E. is 
steadily proceeding on a path which will lead to victory ! 

With you, Americans I see the great phalanx of the Apostles of 
my ideal advancing, as I saw it in the dreams of my youth. 

From the foot of these old Alps I send to you across the ocean my 
fraternal greetings, and with you, I greet also, all those who have 
answered to your appeal, and who with you are going to diffuse with 
fa^^and ardSsthe sentiment of that Peace which humanity so greatly 
needs. 

To you I send my best wishes for a triumphal crowning of your 
efforts which will put you in the first line of our army. 
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To you, dear Locsin, and to all the members of the General and 
Central Committees, and to all my friends comes my most affectionate 
greeting. 

Fraternally, 

Efisio Giglio Tos. 
Translated by G. de Grassi. 

Mio caro ed egregio amico : 

Ho atteso sino ad oggi prima di rispondere alia gentile sua lettera 
del 12 giugno, poiche avevo sempre un po' di speranza di poter parte- 
cipare al vostro importante Congresso, ma purtroppo la mia risposta e 
negativa. Non mi e raai accaduto di dover rinunciare con tanto 
rammarico ad un invito ! Eppure, come gia scrissi all'amico 
Nasmyth, le esigenze di una campagna elettorale, nella quale non solo 
e impegnato il mio amor proprio, ma eziandio quelle di tanti miei 
amici, mi vietano assolutamente di abbandonare il terrene all'avversa- 
rio politico. 

lo avrei preso tanto volentieri I'occasione del Congresso per visitare 
le citta della vostra nobile ed operosa Patria e per contrarre nuove e 
care amicizie, ma voile il caso metterrai in una situazione da cui non 
mi posso ritrarre ed in una posizione delicata che non posso compro- 
mettere con viaggi assai lunghi e controppo dilungate assenze. 

lo spero che voi tutti vorrete credere alia sincerita del mio rimpi- 
anto e scusare un diniego, che in altre circostanze, si sarebbe mutato 
in una soUecita ed entusiastica risposta affermativa. 

Sarebbe stato per me una grande soddisfazione di poter personal- 
mente ringraziarvi d'aver saputo organizzare un Congresso destinato 
a segnare nella storia della nostra ' ' Corda Fratres ' ' una delle sue piu 
fulgide pagine. 

Ai Congressisti io avrei voluto dire dei vostri grandi meriti verso la 
nostra istituzione, io avrei voluto dire che I'innesto delle giovani e 
fiorenti energie americane nel vecchio' tronco europeo e nelle radici 
italiane di questo ideale di pace e d'amore, e la piii sicura garanzia 
del suo avvenire e dei suoi futuri trionfi. 

Con le vostrforze, o Americani, con la vostra operosit^, ispirata a 
pratiche finaliat, avete messo la ' ' Federazione internazionale degli 
studenti e dei professori sopra un sentiero sul quale sapr^ camminare, 
senza retrocedere, perseverando nella conquista delle belle vittorie ! 

Per voi, o Americani, per voi io vedo avverarsi in colonna serrata 
la grande falange degli apostoli dell' ideale, che fu il sogno di tutta la 
mia giovinezza. 
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Dai piedi di queste Alpi, dalle bianche edeccelse cime, io vi mando 

il niio saluto fraterno, o fratelli d'oltre Oceano, e con voi saluto tutti i 

giovani che risposero al vostro appello e sotto la vostra illuminata 

guida si apprestano a dififondere con fede e con ardore quella parola di 

pace e di fratellanza, cui tanto ha bisogno quest 'umanit^ sofferente. 

I miei voti qi fervidi per un trionfale coronamento dei grandi lavori, 

che vi mettono in prima linea fra i benemeriti della " Corda Fratres." 

A lei, caro Locsin, a tutti i componenti il Comitato generale e quelle 

Centrale, ai giovani amici miei il piu affettuoso e riconscente saluto ! 

Fraternamente 

Torino 30 Juglio 191 3 

aff. 
Efisio Gigi<io-Tos. 
Egregio Signer 

C. I^ocsiN, U. S. A., Ithaca, N. Y. 



The President of the Rome Congress. 

Rome, (ItaIvY), July i8th, 1913. 
My d^r Lochner : 

As I have already told you in my previous letters, I do not live any 
more in the atmosphere of University life, where I spent more than a 
decade. The last episode of my student life, merry and full of en- 
thusiasm, was closed with the Congress of Rome. 

But since then, whenever I have received news from our Associa- 
tion, that news has made my soul of olA goliardo (student of the mid- 
dle ages) revibrate ; and I feel deeply sad that I do not live any more 
in that youthful atmosphere. A kind of homesickness invades me, 
especially to-day, as I receive the programs of the Congress at Ithaca. 

I remember, at our Convention in Rome, how ardently the students 
of Europe and America reaffirmed their alliance of spirit, faith and 
aspiration ; and how enthusiastically they accepted the suggestion of 
holding the next Congress in Ainerica. " 

I^et us hope that this coming Congress will realize the expectations 
of our American Colleagues, and that they may be rewarded as they 
merit for their fine efforts. 

Tell them not to be discouraged by any dissentions or difficulties 
that may arise during the discussions of the Congress : we must not 
lose 9ur faith if our Association is not yet as well organized in all the 
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four corners of the world, as it ought to be. To those who feel scep- 
tical about it, please say that our Association was founded only in 
1898, and that in this short interval of time, notwithstanding all the 
obstacles which have handicapped it, it has accompHshed more than 
many other Associations stronger in numbers and in resources than 
ours. 

It is sadly true that the horizon of Europe is still stained with blood, 
that war is still ravaging in the Eastern Nations. But the " Corda 
Fratres" must forget, at least for a moment, this horrible vision, still 
striving for and believing in a nobler future ! 

To political conveniences, to national and economic exigencies, 
other considerations, simpler and more humane must be opposed. 
First of all, that mothers have a right to keep their children and that 
it is very cruel to tear them away from their arms to send them to 
war and to carnage. 

To avoid this cruelty is simply humane and noble. Shall it be a 
dream? Even then, man must dream, he must sometime become good 
and simple as in his childhood, when he was sheltered by his mother's 
tender cares and caresses. 

/'have dreamed .... and I do still dream ! 

To the voice of my Colleagues of Europe and America, assembled 
in Ithaca, comes across the ocean, from distant Rome, the voice of a 
veteran crying all together : ViVAT, Crescat, Floreat ' ' Corda 
Fratres. ' ' 

Fraternally, 

Angelo Landra. 



Wiener Akademischer Monistenbund. 

Wien, Am., 13 Juli, 1913. 
Bruder ! 

Der Internationalismus ist eine der hochsten und wertvoUsten 
Kulturerrungenschaften unserer Zeit. Inden er die alien Menschen 
gemeinsamen Interessen aufzeigen und in bezug auf diese die Volker 
iiber iiralte Schranken — insbesondre von Nationalitat und Konfession — 
hinweg zur Verstandigung und gemeinsamer Tat erziehen will, verfolgt 
er das hohe Ziel, eine Menschheitskultur, eine Kulturmenschheit zu 
schaffen. 
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Da sich der Wiener Akademische Monistenbund die Aufgabe stellt, 
eine auf einheitlich-wissenschaftlicher Naturerkenntnis gegrundete 
Welt und I,ebensauffassung in akademischen Kreisen zu verbreiten 
und seine Mitglieder zu sozialem Denken und Wirken zu erziehen, so 
ist es fiir ihn natiirlich und selbstverstandlich, daher Euere Bestre- 
bungen aufs freiidigste begriibt. 

Wis erklaren uns bereit, an Eueren Arbeiten tatig teilzunehmen 
und wiinschen dem Kongresse reichen Erfolg ! 

Wiener Akademischer Monistenbund. 



Bureau International de la Paix. 

Berne, August 14th, 1913. 
The International Peace Bureau of Berne sends its fraternal greet- 
ings to the International Students Congress (Corda Fratres), on the 
occasion of its meeting in Ithaca from August 29 to September 13th 
this year. 

The Bureau cannot but be convinced that such gatherings largely 
contribute to the removal of the causes of friction and misunderstand- 
ing between one nation and another. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

A. Gob AT. 



Simplified Spelling Societi. 

44 Great Russell Street, 
I^ondon, W. C, 24-7-1913. 
Louis Paul Lochner, Esq., 

New York, U. S. A. 
Dear Sir. 

I am very much interested in the announcement I have seen of the 
great International Congress, and I send very cordial greetings from 
this Society, I should be glad if you will let me have further details. 

In a way the work of this Society is not greatly different from 
yours. We are anxious to break down conventional barriers, and 
make the way easier for all students of our language, whether their 
mother tongue be English or whether it be not. 

Under separate cover I am sending you literature, and I shall be 
very happy to hear from you. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sydney Walton, Secretary. 
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Ciostudenta Asocio. 

To the glorious 8th International Students Congress of C. h. 
in Ithaca, N. Y. 

An international organization of Esperanto students: "Universal 
Students Association" (affiliated with the Universal Esperanto As- 
sociation in Geneve) sends to the Students Congress of Corda Fratres 
the most cordial sympathies and fraternal greetings, wishing the very 
best success to the important afEairs of the Congress. 

.-. By order of the association we have the honor to submit to the 
decision and approval of the Congress the following propositions : 

In view of the fact 

that the international auxiliary language Esperanto invented by Dr. 
Zamenhof more and more'rules the world, being already used as the 
best means of communication between all nations, 

that Esperanto because of its facility and euphony, but especially 
because of its rapid dissemination is used by the greatest firms and 
commissions and by the smaller business men of all professions, 

that there exists at least 150 Esperanto magazines and newspapers 
in the world, four of which are for students (Studento, Gestudentaj 
Interesoj, Tribuno, Studenta Bulteno), 

that there exist many different professional organizations who are 
using the Esperanto language only, e.g. an association of scientists, 
physicians, literary men and authors, teachers and professors, students 
and young people, jurists, public officials, post office men, railroad 
men, laborers, policemen and also ideal and humane societies : 
temperance workers, vegetarians, pacifists, free masons, free thinkers, 
etc., etc., 

that there exists a universal organization of Esperantists named 
"Universal Esperanto Association" which the ist of november, 1912 
had 9,096 members and 300 Esperanto Enterprises (firms, societies, 
magazines, etc.), whose 1,160 representatives are disseminated in all 
parts of the globe and which during the year 191 1, performed for its 
members, 10,475 services, 588 of which were to students, 

that this universal association publishes its own official big-sized 
journal "Esperanto" by- weekly, and this association organized 
during the Esperanto Congress of Cracow 191 2 a'_students department, 

that a very great number of students of various nations are learning 
Esperanto, reading it fluently, and are writing and speaking Esperanto, 
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that Esperanto is being taught in high schools, secondary and even 
grade schools, 

that there exists an international organization of Esperanto Students, 
"Universal Students Association ", which publishes in Esperanto its 
own organ, " Studenta Bulteno", 

that this students association is now holding its second congress of 
Esperanto students in Bern, Switzerland, in connection with the ninth 
universal congress of Esperanto, Aug. 24-31, 1913, 

that diversity of language has often been a hindrance to co-operation 
and friendly intercourse, but— thanks to Esperanto — this hindrance is 
now abolished, 

we venture to assert, that if Corda Fratres also would use the 
auxiliary language Esperanto in its international relations, this would 
greatly enhance its dissemination in the whole world and render easy 
its operations. 

On account of this we ask the congress to accept the following 
proposition : 

The 8th international Students congress of Corda Fratres in Ithaca^ 
N. Y. approves ; 

that in future congresses shall be used besides national official languages 
also the international auxiliary language Esperanto, invented by Dr. 
Zamenhof ; 

that in the official organ of Corda Fratres shall be a standing depart- 
ment for this world language Esperanto ; 

that official communications and congress circulars shall be printed in 
Dr. Zamenhof s Esperanto in addition to national official languages. 

Hoping that the glorious Congress will accept and approve ouT 
proposals, we beg to accept our best wishes and fraternal greetings. 

By order of the Students' Commission of 

Universal Students' Association : 
Kari, Eroding, Joza Mares, 

Member of the Commission for Secretary, Direktor. 

North America. 
P. S. 
Communications please send to 

Direktor of U. S. A. 

Joza Mares, 

Editor of ' ' Studenta Bulteno ' ' 
Luhaeovice 

Moravie- Austria. 



Ciostudenta Asocio. 20Q 

Al glora oka internacia kotigreso de studentoj de C. F. 

en Ithaca . 

. Internacia organizjo de studentoj-esperantistoj : " Universala Stu- 
denta Asocia " (fako de Universala Esperanto Asocio en Geneve) 
sendas al la studenta kongreso de Corda Fratres la experimon de plej 
kolegiaj simpatiog kaj frataj, salutoj, dezirante plej bonan sukceson al 
la grava agado de 1' kongreso. 

Ye ordono de la Asocio ni havas la honoron submeti al la decido kaj 
aprobo de la kongreso jenajn proponojn : 

I. KONSIDERANTE 

ke internacia helpa lingvo Esperanto, eltrovita de dro. Lamenhof 
pli kaj pli regas la mondon, estante jam uzata kielplej.bona komprenilo 
inter ciuj nacioj, 

ke pro sia facileco, belsoneco, sed precipe pro sia rapida 

disvastigo estas uzata de la plej grandaj komercaj firmoj kaj agea- 
tejoj kiel de pli malgrandaj komercistoj , de ciuj profesioj. 

ke ekzistas almenau 150 gazetoj esperantaj en la tuta mondo el tinj 
kvar studentoj (Studento, Gestudentaj Interesoj, Tribuno, Studeta 
Bulteno), 

ke ekzistas multe da diversaj profesiaj organizajoj, kiuj uzas nur 
la lingvon Esperanto, ekzemple asocio de sciencistoj, kuracistoj, litera- 
turistoj kaj verkistoj, instruistoj kaj profesoroj, studetitoj ka] junuloj, 
juristoj, publikoficistej, postoficistoj , laboristoj, fervojistoj, policanoj 
kaj ankau ideaj kaj humanaj asocioj : abstinentuloj, vegetaranoj, 
pacifistoj, fratnasonoj, liberpensuloj k. c, k. c, 

ke ekzistas granda universala organizajo de esperantistoj sub la 
nomo : Universala Esperanto Asocio, kiu gis la ta novembro 19 12 kal- 
kulis 9.096 membrojn, kaj 300 Esperantaj Entreprenoj (firmoj, socie- 
toj, gazetoj k. e.), kies 1.160 delegitoj estas dissemitaj en ciuj partoj 
de laterglobo ; kin dum jaro 191 1 faris al siaj membroj 10.475 servojn, 
el tio jSS al studentoj, 

ke tiu ci universala asocio eldonas sian propran, oficialan, grand- 
formatan, ampleksan jurnalon "Esperanto" dusemajne kaj ke gi 
fondis dum la esperanta kongreso en Krakovo 1^12 studentan fako7i, 

ke granda multego da diversnaciaj studentoj, lernas Esperanto'n, 
flue legas, skribas, parolas esperante, 

ke en altaj, mezaj ec popolaj lernejoj oni instruas Esperanto'n, 

Y^ ekzistas internacia organizajo de studentoj-esperantistoj " Univer- 
sala Studenta Asocioj^ kiu eldonas esperante sian propran gazeton 
" Studenta Bulteno V 
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ke tiu ci studenta asocio jus okazigas sian duan kongreson de studentoj- 
esperantistoj en Bern (Svisujo) oka-se de la IX" universala kongreso de 
Esperanto 

de la 24-3 1 a aiigusto 1913, 

ke diverskingveco estas ofte barinta al kunigo kaj amika interko- 
mprenigo, sed ke — dank'al Esperanto — tiu ci bars estas per gi forigita, 

ni permesas al ni certigi, ke se Corda Fratres uzadus ankati 
helplingvon Esperanto en sia internacia agado, tio tre utilus al gia 
disvastigo en la tuta mondo kaj plifaciligus gian agadon. 

Sekve de tio ni petas la kongreson, ke gi akceptu jenan proponon : 

La Villa internacia student kongreso de Corda Fratres en Ithaca 
aprobas, ke dum venontaj kongresoj oni usu krom oficialaj lingvoj naciaj 
ankaii la internacian helpan lingvon Esperanto , eltrovitan de doktoro 
Lamefihof ; 

ke en oficiala organs {gazeto') de Corda Fratres estu konstanta rubriko 
de tiuci mondlingvo Esperanto, 

ke ciuj oficialaj komiuiikoj kaj kongresaj cirkuleroj estu presotaj krom 
oficialaj lingvoj naciaj ankau <?« lingvo Esperanto de dro. Lamenhof. 

Esperante, ke glora kongreso akceptos kaj aprobosniajn proponojn, 
ni petas akcepti niajn kolegajn manprenojn kaj fratajn salutojn. 
Ye aorono de studenta komisiono de 
Universala Studenta Asocio : 

Joza Mares, sekretario fakestro. 

UTarl Eroding, 

membro de komisiono por Norda Ameriko. 



Uniono Por La Linquo Internaciona. 

I^iisslingen, Switzerland, i agosto 1913. 
A la 

Internaciona Kongreso di Studenti : 

Ithaca, U. S. A. 
Tre estimata sioro prezidanto, 
Tre estimata kongresani, 

Ni havas la honoro sendar a via kongreso la maxim respektoza saluti 
di la Uniono por la linguo internaciona Ido, ed expresar la sincera 
espero, ke la kongreso havos kompleta suceso. 
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Se por la futura kongresi vi augmentos la graveso di via aranjo per 
la uzo di la linguo internaciona, lore via studentala organizurodivenos 
la maxim grava helpanto di necesa progreso en la cienco, tekniko, 
komerco e generala komuuikado. 

Aceptez, tre estimata siorini e siori, laexpreso diniasincera e devota 
sentimenti. 

Uniono Por La Linguo Internaciona 
Sekretario Schneeberger. 



The Minister of Argentine. 

September 12, 191 3. 
Mr. C. S. Locsin, 

Powhatan Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir : 

I have had the honor of receiving a cable from the University 
Federation of Argentina, in which they announce to me my appoint- 
ment as Honorary President of the Argentine Delegation to the Inter- 
national Congress of Students that has been held at the University of 
Cornell, and of which you are the worthy President. 

I am very sorry not to have been able to participate in the proceed- 
ings of your Congress, as I would have been glad to do. But, any- 
how, I want to express to you my hearty congratulations for the 
success of that Congress, as well as my hopes that these gatherings 
of young representatives of the whole civilized world may be as happy 
herald of the progress of the civilization and culture of humanity in 
the future. For this achievement, Argentina has always worked ; 
and she can not see, without enthusiasm, the efforts of the youth 
toward ideals in which she thoroughly shares. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours very cordially, 

R. S. Naon. 



